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Preface. 


lhe papyri of this first fascicle of Papyri Osloenses belong to a set of 
papyri acquired by myself during a visit to Egypt four years ago (for no. 4, 
from the new set acquired in 1923, see the preface to fasc. 2). The generous 
grant made by the Jubilee Fund of our University and by the Nansen Fund, 
as well as the ready interest shown by Mr. A.C. Drolsum, at that time Head 
Librarian of the University Library, rendered it possible for this library to 
secure its first stock of Greek papyri. 

In reading pap. 1 I have been assisted by Mr. H.I. Bell of the British 
Museum who was kind enough to revise my copy, using my photographs of 
the original, and to correct and verify my readings in several difficult passages 
(see the text). My colleague, Mr. Gunnar Rudberg, has kindly gone through 
the originals and given me valuable hints and references. Furthermore I am 
much indebted to Prof. G. Beer of Heidelberg for his interpretation of the 
names of angels (1, 171 ff.), to Prof. Carl Schmidt of Berlin for his elucidation 
of the Coptic formula (ibid., 316), and to the lamented Prof. Fr. Boll of Heidel- 
berg for a reference given in the note on no. 4. Finally Mr. L. Amundsen of 
our University Library has always helped me with his good eyes whenever 
I asked him to lend me the aid of his scrupulous exactitude. 

I thougt it might be useful to’ write a full commentary on pap. 1. Some 
readers, perhaps, may think it too detailed. But believing, as I do, that the 
study of the magical papyri is only commencing as yet, I hope that the 
commentary may prove of some value in promoting a more detailed study of 


these interesting relics of degenerate religions and of the human mind gone astray. 


Oslo, november 1924. 


S. Eitrem. 
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2. youl 1. ypapelen. Sroxluevov Z. Sxoxstpevov. 5. iwee8n% ex tw correctum. 9, et 17. 


ppottov 1. eptEov. BodxoAaovx. pro -oyz. 11. primitus exaratum av (pro pt) post ovAe. A fine 


1. 1. usque ad 1. 7. linea transversa est ducta qua haec columna ab insequenti separetur. 16. 


uy oecepw J, -cecevow, 34, Quae in basi figurae sub twxaxeofnd apparent atramenti reliquiae, 


ad pedem figurae sinistrum pertinent. 
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37. pitov J. wetCov. 38. ypaviw 7. ypagelun. Smoxtuevny U1. Sroxerevay. 
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69. pitov 7. petCov. 70. dye 1 dyer. yovetly 1. yovatklv. yovexag 1 yuvatzacs. 72. Zuate 
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103. Cyvev, 2 opvpv. (ut semper alias). 107. avagavic 1 dvapavele. 


110. xcopy. 7. 


xatou. LLL. xwocxv 1. mewv@oav. 114. edcew 1. gicw. 115.0 pro o. 120. xeou. 2 xatop. 
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1. deponetetadar, 148. mwvdoxv 7. xewwdoxv. 149. oxhavy 1 axhayy. 150. pucew 1. guaty. 
153. Etepwrtx7) 2 Exatpwrtxij; dispexit Rudberg. 155. txxtydwv ex inlydwv et inxoydwv 


(Sxdy9wv) commixtum videtur, 157, ca 7. ce. 158. dvy. 1. dyz, 159. xepimon J. TEOLTMOEL. 
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Magicae litterae et signa (vide tab. VII). 
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161. éxitoyiv 2 éncvyety. piov 2 pstGov. 162. cov dispexit Bell. 163. avtlytnag 1. 
avilyetoas. 164. ginmoatat 1. pipmoate. 167. donoway pro dozatwov (vel dpxctuwy) suspicatus 
Bell; quae duo puncta super t posita esse videntur, reliquias litterae correctae esse puto. 
170. éxicvyty J. émivvyety. OT 1. det. 176. porrtabate 7. puddbate. 

178. oAafov depravatum; exspectes AxBwyv Aduvav woAtBiv. 179. wovovtouy; D dispexit 
Bell. 180. AupBdon 2 Anpraida. 181. poyepav 2. payatoav. 184. tw Z to. 
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189. dyoyrctos 1. dywyictos. Supple et corrige (AaB Satpxxov MuLov yodpe YaAnO 
youpi (neque yarxoypuplon). yaaxd 1. yarn. 190. xexAnpousvov 1. xexAngwpévov (vel 
-yévuy), hic et in v. insequenti corrupit sententiam scriba verba depravans vel omittens. 192. 
apratava 1. aBracvaVavadABa>. 193, Sivapew 1 Stvautv. axoauape 1 axeaucuaya>papr. 
195. xvpodFivar 7. nvewOiivat. Sidyew J Sudzcw. gual 1. eye. 196. xatéyo 1 xatéyw. tH: v 
supra lineam addita in tyyv de—tk¢v) correxit scriba. Opdxwvtas 1. dpaxovtac. 198. peya TO; 
pap. exhibet petato. BrAxatoilwopexeot — an tefuopye, yatee corrigendum? 199. KEOULEVIY 
1. xxtopévyny. 201. wevy depravatum (xpocuév7, suspicatus Bell),fortasse vatvouevyy restituendum 


(cf. Audollent, Def. tab. no. 271, 6 et 41 patvduevov BacaviCduevov). 202. du¢ L dog. adpol: « 


supra @ inserta correxit se ipse scriba. 
212. piCov U. petGov. Aimévwv J. Arratvwv. 213. ytoav 1. yetpav. 
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re \ = 3 / KA / el , fy 

dogav, TAodtov, Suva, toydv, émituytav, emapoo- 
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TOhOY HAOv. 


214. yépe 1. yatoe. pt L pou 216. dyad 1 dyad, 217. olxouévng 1 olxovyévys. 220. 
incertum utrum littera una post -$o0g0 evanuerit neene. 221. Séoe 7. Séouat, 222. Aafty 
l. AaBetv. 223. evmectv 1. evmecetv. AaBtv 1 AaBetv. Cory 1 Cwiyv. Sytev 1 bystay. 227. 
ve l. val, 229, Boddoue J. BodAopat. 230. Suveur 1 Svoveuer. 


232. youpi 1 yoagetw. Sroxlueva 1 Sxoxelueva. 239. dxicdtov 1. dxtottov. 
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S yyns intarptyxpaoayxoanodiany 
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csosy cy 3 yevBapo évexey Y (Setva), Orr do- 
coey = evBaoo xiCw byes tods 
oey yey Ba HATH tO mupds TeTHY- 
ey.V.ev 6 (sub figura Usvous paoxeddt 
yylev scriptum :) paoxeAhu nat tx KALa. 
& HOLA 
Cor xT: 


AaBoy dotpaxov ao tpr[d]dou totyovovy, 
~ > ~ \ + U o » 
=H xpratepa{c} xpi dpxc, yoe(aoe) Cuvpvowsda- 
vin xak (y}éttpov’ Aotpanios 7 Xpanhos F 
bcate T&V OkoULAKOV EvdULEvov 
wat gu.00 tod (Setva), Et. doxtlw Fudge 
= ~ ) e fo 
xaTA THY weykAwv xal oIXTEdiv 
5 t re oF Of, 2 
dyou.aTtwy od<v> of dvey0. ppiCovow 


aL ab métPAL axOVGAaVTES SixpHooovTaL, 


Mazgicae litterae (vide tab. XI). 


AaBeov Ena vuxtiBxotcos xxl Cuuevd- 
1+ ~ \ , / , ~~ 
pehav Gu0d tx Sv0 pitas yeape xarvds 


/ \ , ~ , 
nahkuo tO CHdiov, nade meordyr 


A 


\ ao ¥ d ~ \ 
nal dua Denoa otyoy xarthapov 


Pay 
ao) 
TAY 


> ? U \ > > \ 
sig mit taxtov xatapdv sig aevatodyy 


Bhémwv. mtu cig covdcécroy 6AdAuTov 


246. Sonep 7. anep. 247. octos /. ovtos. xatapeet J. xatappst; aet in eet correxit scriba. 
248. Ejoévetat J. Ejoutverat. 

256. 0 vocis Gotexxov supra lineam additum. tetsdov pap. telyovoy 1. totywvov. 257. 
ytol 7. yetpl. 258. yoandos neque yptAnhos pap., ad formam litterae o cf. col. V 1. 26 +++ avov. 
261. peyatwv pap. 262. vplfovaw 1. pplacovow. 265. Ewa 7. ata. 267. xepréys 1. meprdyer. 


270 


275 


280 


285 


290 
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ry 2) ~ la is 
oxohopiww aposvixod olvinog cuvncAv- 
bs F: \ 22 \ 2 > > ~ 
Tra, TO CHdtov xal &moaotas ar” adtod 
mys 8 ZH cvvnaddhas Ustoucoy vit 
> 2, ‘ > / , > 5. it 
él Tel¢ dvarodiCwy, atyxov éml Td oy- 


uioy tay 8 myx Ov. 


Golan. 
AxKertHSWw pweya mpdo mapdvtas xat mos wy ove. 
Tlors]t 88 xal modg SyuovowAyxtovs. 
Ol--]o nat ter tides nal AiBavoy tots 
ev [Alertid: doyupds [[y]] meptatev. Swondy 
nee ably ; 


Magicae litterae et signa (v. tab. XI). 


Verso 


EON ALGLO Dyapaoyapanodiony pe 


Puorxretdvov. AaBaoy ov xOpOVAS xa xOC0voTOdtov PoTavng 
) ; \ cn Vona | /, / Oy \ 4). * 3 i 
XvAov xa yorAnv vapuns motapiag tpttbov per& wéditos xal Aéye 
tov hOvoy, 6 TtBr 1 Ota yoty TO aid¥ev cov. got. ds 
\ovov, Gtav tpibys, xal drav ovvyoty 506 : 

ia cae! d iq =." la cy \ Nae , ~~ ~~ 6 n" / \ 
O Aoyos O Aeyouevog’ od Aéyw, wATea THS Siva, ydve nal Sébor TO 
oréopa tod (Sciva) xor--+--- TO axpaTES TOU txppe appe Ypap / 


ah A ay AG a > \ a > os M, ¢. Fp an © ey 
LAUT 4s 7) (detva) Elg¢ TOV ATAVTO AVTNS XPeEvor, Ws EQLAN OEY n lois 


-6 


tov “Oorow, xk pwveTto wor &yvy dg 4 Uprevory tH ’Odvsci. 

ob 3é, Maton, pvyjudvevé wou sic tov anavra THs Cwiis 

[ou xpdvov, Gtr éye eiut / anapvaydas /. tabra Aéye tptBey 
Yoo ne \ 2 =~ \ cf y z law 

nal Otav yxptons cov tO aidtov, xal otw owytvov nlc} DéAuc, 
~ A / > / \ {1 \ > , , 

xa o& UXd>vov dyanyor xa bmo pndevdg moTE xoLwvy- 


Geta, eb ry Ord cod pdvov. 
"Ayoyh, Evrvpoy éxt Betov a&mbpov, oftmsg’ AnBdv Detov a&mtgou 


270. svvxdduntat J. svyxthunte. 272. xyyis I. nijyers. pétptoov 1. wétpysov. 273. otyxov 
1. atixwyv. onytoy 1. onustoy. 

275. xpos supra lineam additum, sicut etiam t vocis mapdvtac. MyAove L. oyhovs. 276. 
mlote]t vel xfoc]t. On 2 Saw. 277. D[--]c, ante ¢ litteram a vel ¢ dispicere mihi videor. 
et tie¢ pap., suspicor éxi%e¢ fuisse scribendum. 278. supplendum tots év Aexldr apy. 
yeypxpuevors. reptabev 1, meolabov (neque meelapat). y linea transversa deleta (neque idem 
est signum quod in sequentibus signis magicis bis repetitur). Owoendv 1. Oweedy. 279. fortasse 
O++nytoet in pap. extat (Stax0vyoe. exaratum non fuit). 

282. linea in margine transversa extat. 283. xopov. 1. xopwyv. 285. atdtov 1. aldotoy. 
286. ob J. col. Stva 1. detva, 288. gidicw 1 gtAcitw. f (Setva): A supra lineam additum, 
sicut etiam adt7j¢ ante xpdvov. 289. pwitw 1 pewatw. "Odvoot 1 "Odvacet. 292. xplons: 
s supra additum. alddov J. atdotov. owy. 1. cvyy. Dékic 1 Dédere. 293. dyanror 1. ayant. 


295. évx. J. eux. 


300 


a°5 


310 


3S 


320 


> 
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Bodoug éxt& nat Totnoov Tupcv amd Edrwy aumTedtvey, 

eye Tov Adyov tot[tov] xara eva Bohov xat Barrar év to 

mp. gat. de 6 Ady[og odto¢" qlybynoxv of obpavol tév obpavery 
xual natéByaav [ol yy lerou Tov Deot xal xaréotpsiav thy mev- 
tamohw Lddsoun xak Popopa 7 “Adapca> LeBovin xat Lnyoo. 
Yvh anoboasa vis owvas eyéveto drativy otyAy. . 

oD et TO Detov / 8 EBoskev 6 Ded ave yécov Lwdouwv xa 
Popdpwv’ “Adar nod LsBovin xal Lyydo, od ef ro Vetov 

ae Siaxdvycas TG Ded — obtw xa.01 Siaxdvyncov meds Thy (Seiva) 
76 (Setva) nol wy advhy etons xododar pyds Snvov tuyety, 
ewe shdoiicn éxteddcn tO tH¢ “Agpodirngs ULOTY|OLOV. 
Pahruy sic 1d mip deve ety oe P&dw av +O ap, doxl[Cw ce 
xT TOU peycdov man tape lad / Lapaodt 4 aphatiaw / 
Cayoupy 4 matoven 4 xal nave Tod peyddov Miyanrd 7 
Lovernh 7 Vaeyr 7 cecevyevBapoapayyys 7 "Totpahh 


ABpady 7 tabtyy &Eov thy (Setva) 76) (Seiva). 


“Avueis Dipac. AxBdv mowtotdxov xprod op.oeduoy 
pn Teowv yawe Cuvovicas gye xal, dre BovAct 
be) ~ / ~ ta Ne Ue: \ Se 3 
dvoits, modopeps Toi xMatporg Agywv Tov Adyov 
~ ‘i > — P) 4 vy \ ¢ / . 
TOUTOY xxl aviryets edtEWs. got, BE 6 Adyos 
Avo vai / wvwv vy teers /, avoyyte 
aviyytt xAsiotoov, dtr sy@ ciur “Qoocg 6 pdyac 
apyeppevetbou orpryy bid Tod "Octosws xat tH>¢ “Iodoc, 
BotAouor 3 guysiv tov &beov Tugdiva dyn HSy tayd 


THY. 


"ActyAnurtov, TO pdvov év xdau.w, AxBeov dodBoug dcoug é- 
av Dens mods tx Bodder fey, iva ptvys d&otdvAnurros. 

BogEov abr& cic td KATAUMVIA THS yuvards avons év epedSow. 
Boca atte sic THY OvGW ExuTHS, xal AnBwov Patoayov 

~ ay > \ / > ~ \ > la oe ig 
Cavta Pare cig td otdua abtod tods dodBous iva xatanty 

> ‘ 5 > / a f ~ icf > \ 

avTOUS xxl amodvoov toy Batoayov CHvta ddev adtov 


fhaBac. xat Andy, omépuc tooxvduov Bogtov adto yaha- 


296. Bdroug 7. BedAous. 297. Bodov 7. BaAov. Barat 2 Bore. td U. to. 298. Aviynoav 
1. qvolynsay. 300. Acap.ca>. dispexit Rudberg, cf. Gen. 14,2seqq. LeBovty 2. LeBwelp. (Lefty). 
301. sty Ay: Aq e corr. 302. o% ct in margine ante lineam add. Lwddpwv 1. Lodduwv. 303. 
Top.mowy 7. Topoewy. LeBovly 7. LeBwetp. 306. wrotyjorov J. puatietov. 307. Barw 2. Barrw. 
312. divukic 7. &vorktc. 313. ready /. mecdv. yawe 1. yapat. Cuvev. 1. cpupv. BovAer  BovAr, 
314. dvotée 1. dvotbar. xAtoteats 7. xAcloteotc. 315. dvuyers . dvolyetc. 316, et 317. dvvy. 7. dvory. 
322. ev vel ety vel eyy pap. — pro Aye? plyyc 2 welvys. 327. Sooxvgjov —  suprascriptum. 


339 


340 


ah 75) 


30° 


355 


360 
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€ ¥ \ \ > , > ‘\ Me \ \ , 
zzog inmiou zat AxBwv dmoutons ano Blatoxyou xai] tov xomplov 
Rare cic Séonn ercorov xal ECwtev SAcov Sépu.at. Podpdwvac 
nal meotaboy xmoxpovaTinys otloys tH¢ celnvys Ev DyAv- 

> 


x@ Codio év jugox Kodvou 4 “Epyod. ptgov 38 xal tatis 


~ \ [Ae > \ > , Tore" 
eas KAL puTrOV “TO GWTLOvU UOUAKS. 


Aywyy emt [Z]pdpvys. Aeye tov hoyov « are+++++++ [thy] 


Al =>" Ve v AS 5 = Ayo ze . 
TAdnav Tod Baraviov. got 6 O AOYo> ovTOC 


¢ 


Zuvtova Lutova Taxox Veots Sraxovoton, HN moTH:: OL 
[Hue veVa, 7) ; 2 


"Ay adda, 


\ oe 


” > Uy c LX cx 
oon dvatapnbaca, H nataprégaca tO é 


= 
) 
vay 
dq 
° 
e 


y XAUTAXAVGAS Xx TOV &veov Tugdy, ho UP UeYOS 


+00 “Qoov, h mpootatic Tod Acisees H xadodynyos tis 
“Towdos. akmétav os Bdhw, Zudova, él tov otpdBidov tHe 
Thaxds tod Badaviov tottov, ws ad xdy, otug xal [od xad-] 
ons thy (Seiva) Ott oe ZEooxntCw xa TIS npatarde 
Kol ATAPKITATOD avayuns jeaoxeAhr paoachhw 
pvouxevtaBawt Y opeoBaCaypas 7 pntlyduwv 7 

P 


inndytuv 7 Tupiytwv / Tupimayave LY henetav / 
Aemetav “ javtouvoBon 7 xal xata TH¢ ToUTOU avayungs 
Ran LY ran LY Aaxwo[vd] 7% Aaxwwvda 4 cov xaticov 
why (Seiva), xowd doa Déhic, Gtr oe s€ooxtlw xatk toby 
KoaTaIGy xa weyarwy Gvoudtov Derhoyvou me 

wimeoxouts Tetoyvoug. “ omevoout: / "lad # caBand 7 
dduvat 4 moyoupn Y Cayougsn FZ aBoacak Y aPpatiaw 7 


japan 4 \LOVIGEW , Lerhapoee Sthap ooo. 


a 
ae. 


Tae yaar c y, r a 
ie Z yw oowatop. 4 yauveds pepanv 
pegewout gegewoda Y sya. csautyv, Zutever, 

\ o > - ae \ pn: ed \ Soy. ¥ 
nal trays sic mavita> Témov xal éxCntycov thy (Seiva) nok 
dvuy.ov aves thy debiav mAcboav ual eloehte wc 
Boovty, ws dotpary, WS PADE xxopévy nal moYGOV 

> \ my \ = \ se \ 4 aad 
autyy Aemthy ylAwelav dotevny k&tovav adbva- 

b] ~ 4A 3 ~ 
ov &% rave Jog [Tob al@patog adbtig e--+++eeee 
gus éxmndyjoaca EAIy mpd suls tov (Setva) tH¢] (Seiva), xowd 


Goa Déhis, Hdy, Hon THY Y TOPON ye 


328. drxopiongs J, dopveetc. xome[ ov vel xoxoe[tav? 332. 6Uxov: pro p primitus exaratum A, 
p iterum suprascriptum. 333. [x Jat {Bore gig ‘ciy] fortasse suspicandum. 334. Bahay. e BaAev. 
correctum. 335. xotay- non sine verritatis specie. 339. BaAw 1. BodhAw. 346. scribendum 
fuit Aaxt, Aaxtw, Rant, haxuovd, Aaxiwvdx. 347. DéAic 1 Dehetre. 353. Fytpae L eyerpe. 
354. scriba fortasse tale quid exscripsit quale P. Bibl. Nat. <48 Unaye ele méveta xatl ele aay 
dupodov, 355. dvuy. 2. dvory. 356. pAwe 1. pAGE. 360. DéAre J. deAete. 


— 7— 


"Aywy), koyetosg, movdcx povonuseos. Aa Boy 
Séou.a vou yorbov tx Sroxtueva alpat, orAov- 
pw pATeas, auvutbas yurov cxpami{m}doo Botavne. 


va 


v \ \ t ~ . a + 
Zot OF TK pxpdpeva tata’ cictowt Y% dEov por 
65 vty (dsivax) gv TH oNEoov Huson, gv tH Kot Hoa. bt. sFop- 
BOS Pa? en ee er ie ee ea ee oe 260? 
nica ce xxt& Tod dvdpatos / yuxayapes Y“ pspovb 
Xuypwovdt 4 thuovtovdt 7% owgaw 4% fedreyas 7 
, y tye Nel , , , , , Pp 
Gwmey ee 7 yyy 7 KR aoascovy 4 
HEov Thy (Setva) TH (Sciva), xowd, xal Barov gowbev 
2 ra A J. * > f A ~ 
370 dvatav peta xataviyuns Dic cig (o>tdua xuvdg vexpod, 
\ > \ ” 
xa avtwodv Ker. 


361. povonpdpo¢s 7. povornpéems. 362. Sxoxtneva 1. Sxoxetueva. 363. cthovew J. cthovpov. 


2 


0,093 < 0,124 IV. saee. po Chr, 
Recto. 
avtjooxuy axatcotoy ovdep[tla 
“++ UEVOOY, OU PELL LAL YUVoLXl oF 
x oe 1," > , 
-++ tus. Gtav 58 duvdw y coTHX «=> 
-- ouvyéverx H meds TATEOS xal 7 


-- anol thor xat mateixol peta um 


1 


-++70 ovoosty ovyt odtog 5é --- 
-+-eig mikew mm AcBdv ov 
-év] mponotetw peyehn owv[F; 

. u ‘ 4 
++ tlpopntay xal tHv mew 


> 


ivf \ 
10 --- prev / étav 88 sic o 


*+a@++ Guvdsr ob pw 


\ 
* 


n &% Oayv 
> ¢ By 
Bldg 6d w 00d Go% AxovaE 


apa * po 


UTE 


Verso. 
15 -++p0u, ToT’ gottv tod ceAyvion, 
- d&]peheiv tt. % mpooteivar. dy 
-++toutoug éxBddret[a]. ex TH¢ 
¢ 3 A » 7 
tees Os TeoHeHTAL xat KAO 
tees “ov 8% TAVTOS TOKYp.c- 
20 ToC] "++ 0U H+ EuITaY goTLV GOV F 
sees: AdBy yoo Te 
-+% sdoeBéig av--- 
-++AaBy mer xax--- 
--elotw xal uh on TO 
25 Bao. y oaaly 
Xv 
2. wevwv potius quam Acvwv legendum. 3. 6tav (40” dy): forma duarum priorum 
literarum proxime accedit ad similitudinem signi solis, O> (Amundsen). 4. z[po¢ pytpo¢ 
fortasse supplendum. 6. o¥tos vel oStws. 7. xat&édou] cls? 8. xpoacteiw correctum ex 
meoostelo). 11. post « nomen magicum quod linea superscripta declarare videtur evanuit. 
Verso. Scripsit alia manus neque tam pulchre ac scriba vv. 1—14. 15. de@y Ow]pou? 


conferas Diose. III] r40 Wellm. (yAvxuatdn’ of 6 Deodmpntoy, of 62 ceAyviov) cum P. Leid. V. 
XII 23 sqq. 16. (puAdttov) vel KebaBod>. mpootetvar J. mpootetvat, 18. mpoy- 1. zpostontat. 


fur 


3. 


0,065 * 0,11 : TW. saee. p. Chr. 
COLO). 
tes arpov xyveucov é[mt& huspas? 
-++ Cuupvoudhavov site» ykortyv x[lathapdy - - - 
-xadw Paraviov’ Ssted wor---- 
-- Thy Slvautv EyouTax +: -- 


2 


5 “> xa Bao ic + (petiwiD © 6 
5 ‘ susOV ig TOY Otxwy 


, 


+ BidiGaon xal xobpaca - - - 


* 0b THY (Seiva) tis) (Setva) Ot, cuv--- 


Io - ++ Uvov tuxiv zat Ao-- - 
is Wines 53a 
* EVKEOXAOY GUVT : > 
a hei ee) a Se! es L LOWY . ymho rieti wy 
Verso. 
alld, “si 8,10" ta Feu ta ley . sta 
aie si gi ote. .& Ve. °6. Dahaons OeUro 
is - év?] axsave --- 


+ Alpépav xara 
-aTov TOU ovpavod 
*+ vou sig EAoveou 
-+uvog dvCoy ud GOL 
20 -+++ aPepavvw ave 
"++ y Ovoud& oor 
-+ + GOvOU GvapLa 
cot] +++ yTOSg Gvoud GoL--- 
“++ OL UWY YpOVO :-- 


eM hee ze cote 


2. x[adapov vel x[atvov yodwe. 3. [Aéye elg —]xcdr(o)v PaAaviwv? Seded pol: numen 
femininum sequitur. 6. didlEacn 1. detdlEanca. 8. mpocddcr J. mpocddcet, cf. éxidoate 1, 167. 
10. tuyty /. tuysty. exspectes 27) Sxvov tuyetv. 12. fragmentum pusillum huc inseruit L, Amundsen. 

14. Dardons 1. Dadrdaons. 18. 2Aovpov 7. atAovpov. 20. 7. aBcpapevdw etc. 22. dvaysx 
1. yous. 21 sqq.: rupturam papyri evitavit scriba (qui non fuit idem ac scriba Il. 1—12) litteras 
sejungendo (sic etiam in |. 16 sq. egit). 
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0,207 < 0,127 IV saec. 
Dartdapadavdwrdaoa DatdapadavdwAdapa 
attapatavttdaoa xz aoa twmhaoa 
TI apadavdIwAdapa TVxoatautoMshooae 
DapatavdIwrAdaon dxpadavderdseoa 

5 © xpadavdwirdapa ofp laccuthen’oepan 
cadavtwrdaon oxdaviwAdaon 
atvavdwhtapa athavdwAtaoa 
DavdwrAVapa davdwrAapa 
avtwAtaox axutwrtaga 

10) = pd wADapa vdwhdaonx 
Dohdaox tohdapa 
odapa wddapa 
ADaoa Papa 
Doacoo Doon 

15 apa apo 
oa pa 
a m 

"EEopxtlw ce tot<v> SHdexa otvxtov 
tov oboavot xat ixoortécceox otuxt- 
20 wv tod xdouo0v tva syig wor “HoaxAry Ov erexey -- 
emg mp0g “AdAouv ng Evexev “Adelavdpia dn Hq Taxd TAO 
18. tod¢v) 7. tay. otuxlwy 7 otoryelwv. 19. txoo. 7 stxoc. otuxtwy 1. otoryetwy. 

20. dys U. dyng. Linguam dei Bes quem sinistra parte delineavit scriba rubro colore distinxit. 

De XII signis zodiaci et de XXIV signis mundi adeas Fr. Boll, Aus der Offenbarung 


Johannis p. 35 sq. (Diod. Hl, 31, 4; Apoc. Joh. 4, 4). 


Nomen patris Herculis suspicatus est 


L. Amundsen esse legendum Tasxts, ad Taaz:g P. Oxyrh. VIII 1145 provocans. 


—> 


0,10 X< 0,16 IVe==V sace, p. Chis, 
XMI. 
Qowegupeup “law LaBawt "Adwvat "EAwé Larapev Tapye. 
Aéww oe, Lxoorte “Apteutore tre, diapddntov tov oixov totcov 
peta Tay EvolnotvTOY ATO TavTOs xaxod, aro Bacxootvngs 
5 TANS Hepivwy TvevuaTwY zal avitowrtvou dpdaA[yod] 


\ 


\ / ~ \ ¥ , A ” \ 
nat Tovov Servo [nat] SHyuatosg sxopmion xal Oyews Sie TO 


dvou.n tod dbiotov Deod varousd. C Evpovpo anna 
Paivywuwy pap truree A yvayxopy. PdrAaEov, xvore, vid Tod 


Aavid xatk cdpxa, 6 teytelo ex tHS kylas mapdévov 


ike) Maptas, dye Sbiote Ded, 2 dytov mvetuatoc. Ad&x cor, 
& EF () Pa 
ovodvie Baoled. aduyv. ato wines IX@OYX 


6. 


0,072 >< 0,076 AaDris4 
Horoscopus. 


Péveoug Didtng 16’ ’Avtwvivou 

Katoapos tot xvetov Pap(evan)d te’ 
d(atpové)as wea a’ wuxtds’ “Hdtog év 
2 [awa \ ¢ ~ 2 (rates 

Tydvor, Zeds “Eouys év Kord, 

Kpdvog év Kapxtvw, “Apns Aégover, 


ul 


"Ageodity Lehjvy “YSeny[s]e, 


Moooxdmoc Aivydxcou) 
Sa I Rc ed 


No. 5. De hac papyro vide S. Eitrem et A. Fridrichsen: » Ein christliches Amulett“ (Viden- 
skapsselskapets Forhandlinger, Osloiae, 1921) ubi imago phototypica extat, et degyptus IT 
(1922), 66 sq. Scripserunt de phylacterio U. Wilcken, Archiv f. Pap. VU (1923), 113; Délger, 
IXOY®S vol. ll, 511 (ad P. Oxyrh. VII no. tro60 provocans); E, Peterson, Bysantinisch-neu- 
griechische Jahrbiicher 1V (1923), 135. Ll. 2—3: eandem formulam paucis mutatis praebent 


: ' 
P. Oxyrh. no. 2061—3 (no. 2061: Sdévvo ae, Lxopnle "Apteptotzs [pro “Apteulctos] teraxdos 


Oexamevte — , i. e. THe). 

No. 6. L. 7. Atyoxegws dispexit Amundsen. 

De formulis horoscoporum adeas P. Oxyrh. 235 (saec. I), 307, 585, 596, 804, 1476, 
1564 sq., P. Soc. It. 22—25, 312, P. Brit. Mus. 98, r1ro, 130, Class. Rev. VIII (1894) 71, 
tab, 26, 0; 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


of editions and works referred to in the commentary. 


P. Berol. I, Il: G. Parthey, Zwei griechische Zauberpapyri des Berliner Museums, in Abhands 
lungen der kgl. Akad. der Wissenschaften su Berlin, 1865, p. to09—167. 

P. Bibl. Nat.: C. Wessely, Griechische Zauberpapyri von Paris und London in Denkschriften 
der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos,-histor. Klasse, Wien, Vol. 36 
(7888), %p. 1 fi: 

P. Holm.: O. Lagercrantz, Papyrus graec. Holmiensis. Recepte fiir Silber, Steine und Purpur. 
Upsala, I913. 

P. Leid. V, W: Albr. Dieterich, Papyrus magica Muset Lugdunensis Batavi in Jahrbiicher fir 
class. Philologie ed. Alfr. Fleckeisen, Suppl. XVI, 1888, p. 749 ff. Abraxas, 1891, 
p- 169 ff. 

P. Lond. XLVI f., CXXI ff.: F.G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, vol. 1 (1893), 
p. 64 ff. C. Wessely, Neue griech. Zauberpapyri in Denkschriften der Akademie, 
Wien, 1893, no. 2. 

P. Mimaut: C. Wessely, Griech. Zauberpapyri von Paris und London, see above s. P. Bibl. 
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~ PAPYRUS NO. I 


TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY 


TRANSLATION. 


(1) ‘Holder’ (a magic recipe that ‘holds fast’), working for everything. 
You take a plate of lead, worked up cold, you write with a bronze style 
the figure drawn below, and the names, and you place it hard by right 
opposite: ‘Come, Typhon, thou who sittest at the upper gate, Ioerbeth, 
who didst slay thine own brother, Iopakerbéth, Iobolchoseth, loapomps, 
losesenro, Jobimat, Iakumbiai, Aberramentho, Ulerthexanax, Ethrelyoothme, 
Marebatuseth, Bolkolaonkon, shudder at thine own son. (Here follows a 
magic figure with inscriptions, see PI. J). 

(35) A magic formula that restrains wrath, that secures benevolence, 
that brings victory, works even with kings; there is none better. You take 
a plate of silver, you engrave with a style of bronze the figure drawn 
below and the names, and you carry it in the fold at your bosom, and 
you will secure yourself the victory. The names to be put down are the 
following: ‘Iao, Sabaoth, Adonai, Eloai, Abrasax, Ablanathanalba, Akram- 
machamari, Pephthaphoza, Phnebennuni, Lords Angels, give to me, N.N. 
born of N. N., victory, favour, fame, success with all men and with all women, 
but most of all with (the man) N. N. born of N.N. for ever and for all 
time. Effect this.” (Here follows a magic figure with inscriptions, see Pl. I). 

(69) Agogé (a procedure or formula to bring the beloved one to the 
lover), the best burnt-offering; there is none better. It brings men to 
women and women to men, and it makes virgins to run out from their 
homes. You take a clean sheet of paper and you write with blood from a 
donkey the names given below and (you draw) the figure. You fold up 
in it something from the woman whom you want, you anoint it with sharp 
gum that you moisten, and you fix it to the Laconicum of the bath, and 
you will wonder. But take care that you are not hurt. That which you 
write, is the following: Come, Typhon, thou who art sitting at the upper 
gate, Ioerbeth, lopakerbéth, Iobolchoseth, Ioapomps, Idsesenro, [obimat, 
lakumbiai, Aberramentho, Ulerthexanax, Ethrelyoothme, Mareba-tuseth. As 
you are burnt and enflamed, so be also the soul, the heart of the woman 
N. N., born of N. N., until she comes to me loving me, N. N., and unites 
(prop. glue) her female member with my masculine member, now now, 


quick quick.” (Here follows a magic figure with inscriptions, see PI. III). 
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(r62) Another burnt-offering. You take pure paper and you write 
with myrrh-ink the names given below and the figure and you pronounce 
the formula thrice. The names that you have to write and the figure are 
these: ‘Hear me, thou who buildest up and layest waste, who didst become 
a strong god, born of a white pig, Althaka, Eiathallatha, Salaioth, thou 
who didst appear in Pelusium, and who holdest the iron-stick in Pelusium 
with which thou didst block up the sea and walk through it, (with which) 
thou didst dry up all plants — bring to me, N.N., the woman N. N., 
burning, enflamed, flying through the air, hungry, thirsty, unable to get 
sleep, loving me, N.N., born of N. N., until she comes and unites her 
female member with my male member, now now, quick quick.” (Here 
follows a magic figure with inscriptions, see Pl. IV). 

(134) A wonderful agogée; there is none better. You take myrrh 
and male libanos, put it into a drinking-cup, moreover an arché of vine- 
gar, and in the third hour of the night you throw it upon the pivot of 
your door and pronounce this formula seven times. The formula that you 
pronounce is this: Awaken, you demons in the dark and jump upon the 
bricks and beat your breasts, having smeared your faces with mud. For 
the lawless eggs are sacrificed by the woman N.N., born of N. N., Pyr 
Pyr. Lawfulness has become lawlessness. For Isis cried a great cry, 
and the world was thrown into confusion, it turns itself to the holy ..., 
and its fetters, as well as the fetters of the demoniac, are broken because 
of the hostile and impious woman, N.N., born of N.N. But thou, Isis, 
and Osiris, and Chthonos, Ablamgunchotho, Abrasax, and ye demons be- 
low the earth, awaken, ye that are in the depth, and make the woman N.N., 
born of N.N., to be sleepless, to fly through the air, to love me, N. N., 
born of N. N., with a most vehement love, hungry, thirsty and without 
sleep, until she comes and joins her female member with my male member. 
If she wants to lie down, strew beneath her prickly branches, and thorns 
upon her temples, that she may givé her consent with the love of an 
hetaera, because I conjure you who rule over the fire, Maskelli Maskello 
Phnukentabaoth Oreobazagra Rhexichthon Hippichthon Pyripéganax. The 
woman, N.N., is bound with the fibres of the holy palm that she may 
thoroughly love N. N., and by no manner of means shall you be untied, 
not by a barking dog, not by a braying ass, not by a cock, not by a 
purifier, not by the sound of a cymbal, not by the booming of a flute, but ... 
You put round yourself an amulet. (Addition:) but let her be in the power 
of a spirit. 

(161) Remedy to prevent the wrath of a person; there is none 
better; consisting of formulas to be recited. Holding your thumbs (en- 


closed) pronounce this formula thrice: “Ermalloth Archimalloth, muzzle 
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the mouths which speak against me because I glorify your holy and glorious 
names which are in the heaven”. To increase the effect of these imprecatory 
words you write thus: “I am Chphyris, I ought to be succesful. Michael, 
Raphael Rubél, Nariel, Kattiel, Rumbuthiél, Azariél, Joel, Iuel, Ezriel, Surieél, 
Nariel, Metmarieél, Azaél, Aziél, Saumiel, Rubuthiél, Rabieel, Rabiéél, 
Rabchlu, Enaezrael, ye angels, guard me against every thing that may 
happen to me”. 

(178) Remedy to break spells. You take (a piece of) lead, and you 
| engrave upon it the figure Mononthun (?), holding in his right hand a torch, 
in his left a dagger, and on his head three hawks, and under his feet a 
scarab, under the scarab a serpent biting its tail, That which is written 
round the figure, is this. (Here follow magical letters and signs). 

(189) Agogé-remedy. You take (a piece of) an unbaked potsherd and. 
(write this) with a style of bronze: “Hekate, Hekate, three-formed, ... 
the seal of everything, I adjure you by Him with the names Ablanathan- 
(alb)ja, and by the Might of Akram(macha)mari, because I conjure Thee, 
the Fire (?) that holdest ... and those in it, to burn, drive unto me,N. N., 
the woman N.N., because I hold in my right hand the two serpents and 
the Victory ‘of lao, Sabaoth, and the mighty name Bilkatrimophri, ... the 
fire ... that thou mayest drive her to me (?) being burnt, being enflamed . . ., 
being tortured”. You also have to write the following characters, thus: 
“Give unto me the favour of all, Adonai”. (Here follow the seven vowels, 
seven times repeated, and a magic figure to the right, see Pl. VIII). 

(211) Prayer to the sun; it restrains wrath, brings victory, and pro- 
cures favour for you; there is none better. Pronounce this seven times to 
the sun and anointing your hand wipe it off upon your head and your face. It 
is thus: “Hail to thee, who art appointed to rule over the East and the 
world, to whom all gods are the body-guard, in thy good hour, in thy 
good day, the Agathodemon of the world, the crown of the inhabited lands, 
thou who risest from the abyss, thou who every day art born anew as a 
child and settest like an old man, Arpenknuphi, Brintaténdphri, Brisskylmas, 
Arurzorboro, Mesintriphi, Niptumi, Chmummaophi. I pray to thee, Lord, 
that I may not fail, nor be the object of plots, nor take any noxious potion, 
nor fall into embarassments or trouble of subsistence, but receive and obtain 
from thee life, health, fame, riches, power, strength, good luck, loveliness, 
favour with all men and all women, victory over all men and all women. 
Yea, Master (despot) Ablanathanalba, Akrammachamari, Pephnaphoza, Phne- 
bennuni, Naachthip-unorba; do my will through thy strength”. 

(231). You take a plate of lead and engrave on it the following names 
and the figure. You anoint the plate with the blood of a bat and roll it up; 


you open a frog, i. e. a toad, and put it (the plate) into its stomach, sew 


thoi eee 


up the frog with a bronze needle and suspend it on a reed taken from the 
spot with hairs from the tail of a black ox with its hind-legs (tied to the 
reed) in the easten part of the place near to the rising sun. 

Usiri sesengenbarpharanges. Erikiséphéararacharaphthisikéra (these 
two word-complexes are written in “the form of a heart”, cutting off the 
letters successively from the end). ‘Base’: Lords angels, as this frog 
vanishes away and dries up, so may also the body of (the man) N.N., 
born of N. N., because I swear you who are placed to command the fire, 
Maskelli, Maskello, etc. (Magic figure, see Pl. X). 

(256) You take a potsherd of a triangular form, from a cross-road, 
lifting it up with your left hand, and you write with myrrh-ink and then 
throw it away: “Astraélos Chraélos, annihilate every spell against me, 
N. N., because I adjure thee by the mighty and frightful names at which 
the winds shudder and the rocks, when hearing them, split asunder”. 
(Here follow magic letters, see Pl. XI.) 

(265) You take the blood of a night-raven and myrrh-ink, you mix 
both together, and you write with a new reed-pen the figure, as it is given 
here (the figure is left out by the copyist), on a clean bit of paper, looking 
to the east — and at the same time... to a clean wall==uiomemeus 
in a sudarium of fine linen with thorns from a male palmtree, you fold 
the figure up, and when you have folded it up, retiring from it six cubits, 
you measure 59, thrice stepping backwards, standing at the sign of 
six cubits. 

(275) A good remedy to gain the favour of all present as well as 
of popular assemblies. It is also good for those smitten by a demon... 
you put libanos on the signs (?) written on a plate of silver (?). You 
bind it round you. It will work (?) freely. (Here follow magic letters and 
signs, see Pl. XII.) 

(283) A remedy to open the genitals of a woman. You take an egg 
of a crow and the juice of the herb crowfoot and the gall of a river- 
torpedo, you pound these together with honey, and you pronounce this 
formula while you are pounding, and when you are anointing your pu- 
denda. The formula to be spoken is this: ‘Oh thou womb of N. N., open 
thyself and receive the semen of N. N. and... toakrates of larphe arphe, 
write (?), let N. N. love me for all her life-time, as Isis loved Osiris, and 
let her remain chaste, as Penelope to Odysseus. But thou, Oh womb, re- 
member me for all my life-time, because I am Akarnachthas”. This you 
shall pronounce while pounding and when anointing your pudenda, and 
thereupon you may lie with whomsoever you like, and she shall love 
none but yourself and she shall not be copulated with by any one but 
yourself. 


EE 
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(295) Agogé, burnt-offering, by means of fireless sulphur, thus: You 
take seven lumps of fireless sulphur, and you make a pyre of vine-wood. 
Pronounce this formula for each lump, and throw (the lumps) into the fire. 
The formula is this: “The heavens of heavens opened themselves, and 
the angels of God went down and destroyed Pentapolis (the district of the 
five cities), Sodom, Gomorrah, Adama, Sebuim and Segor. The wife hear- 
ing the voice became a pillar of salt. Thou art the sulphur that God poured 
down in the midst of Sodom and Gomorrah, Adama, Sebuim and Segor, 
thou art the sulphur that was a servant to God — so be a servant also 
to myself in regard to (the woman) N. N., myself being N. N., and let her 
not lie on her bed, nor get sleep, until she comes and accomplishes the 
mystery of Aphrodite”. When you throw (the sulphur) into the fire, say: 
“Throwing thee into the fire, I adjure thee by the great Paptaphe, Iao, Sa- 
baoth, Arbathiao, Zagure, Pature, and by the great Michaél, Suriel, Gabriél, 
Sesengenbarpharanges, Istraél, Abraam -— drive this woman, N. N., 
to me, N. N.” 

(312) Opening of a door. You take the navel-string of a first-born 
ram that has not touched the ground, you incense it with myrrh, and when 
you want to open you bring it near to the bar of the door, pronouncing 
this formula, and you will open it at once: “Audn néi auon nei tkelli, 
i. e., open thyself, open thyself, thou bar, because I am the great Horus 
Archephrenepsu phirinch, the son of Osiris and of Isis, | want to escape 
from the godless Typhon now, now, quick, quick.” 

(321) A remedy to prevent conception, the only one that exists in 
the world. You take as many vetches as you want, saying what use you 
want to make of them (?), that you may remain sterile. You wet them in 
the menses of the woman when she has her menstruation. You wet them 
in her vulva. And you take a living frog and throw the vetches into its 
mouth that it may swallow them down, and. you let the frog loose and 
let it go back where you took it from. And you take the seed of hyos- 
cyamus, you wet it in horse’s milk, and you take the umor of a frog and 
its excrements and throw them into the skin of a stag and you tie it to- 
gether outside with the skin of a hinny and you bind it round you as an 
amulet when the moon is waning, is in a female sign of the zodiac, on the 
day of Saturn or Mercury. Mix also with the barley-corn the ear-wax of 


a female mule. 


(333) Agoge ... of the Myrrh. Pronounce this formula ... to the 
burning wood (?) of a bath. The formula is this: ‘Myrrh, Myrrh, thou 
who art a servant of the gods, thou who didst stir up the ... mountains, 


who didst enflame the marsh of Achalda, who didst burn the godless 
Typhon, the fellow-combatant of Horus, the protector of Anubis, the guide 


of Isis — when I throw thee upon the whirling flame (?) of the bath, 
(I say to thee:) as thou art burnt, so thou shalt burn the woman N. N., be 
cause I, N. N., adjure thee by the strong and inexorable Necessity, Maskelli, 
Maskello, Phnukentabaoth, Ereobazagra, Rhexichthon, Hippochthon, Pyrichthon 
Pyripéganyx, Lepetan, Lepetan, Mantunoboe, and by the Necessity of this, 
Laki, Lakio, Lakioyd, Lakioyda. Drive to me, burn the woman N. N. — 
(common form just as you want), because I adjure thee by the mighty and 
great names Theilochnu, Ithipeskuthi, Tetochnuphi, Speusuti, lao, Sabaoth, 
Adonai, Paguré, Zaguré, Abrasax, Abrathiao, Teréaphael, Muisro, Leilam- 
semesilam, Thoou, lie, Eo, Osir-Athom, Chamneus, Phephaon, Phepheophai, 
Phepheophtha. Wake up, Oh Myrrh, and go to every place and seek out 
the woman N.N., and open her right side and go into her like thunder, 
like lighting, like a burning flame, and make her thin, pallid, weak, lan- 
guid, feeble ... on her whole body (?) ... until she leaps out from her 
home and comes to me N. N. — common formula as much as you like — 
now, now, quick, quick.” 

(361) An irresistible agogé which works on the same day. You take 
skin of a donkey and you write what follows below with the blood of the 
vulva of a silurus, having mixed with it the juice of the Sarapis-herb. 
What you write, is this: “Sisisoth, bring to me the woman N. N. this 
very day, in this selfsame hour, because | adjure thee by the name Chy- 
chachamer, Meruth, Chméminuth, Thionthuth, Phiophad, Belechas, aaa 
eee €@é 1’ sss’ n'n’. Bring the woman N.N. to N. N.”’ — common 
formula. And having put into it some substance from the beloved one 
with katananké (some vetch-plant) you place it in the mouth of a dead 
dog, and it will bring (the beloved one to you) in that very hour. 


COMMENTARY. 
Palaeographical and textual questions. 


The present papyrus is one that I bought in the Fayum. It was said 
to have come originally from Batn-Harit. We may raise the question whether 
there was here, or in some neighbouring town, a ‘factory’ for producing such 
magical papyri. If so, it may have existed for a lengthy period and have 
employed several different hands as time went on. 

Our magical papyrus is, as usual, a roll, not a book. It was folded up, 
not rolled up, when found, as we still may see from its. present condition. 
The folding has in some places considerably injured the text. The illusively 
flowing and clear hand places the papyrus in the 4th cent. A. D., say in the 
first half of that century. For all palaeographical details reference should be 
made to the collotype plates accompanying this edition. The recipes of the 
recto each occupy one column, except in the case of col. XI: each of them 
is really a otijAn, a columna (cf. Ganschinietz, Byz.-neugr. Jahrb. 1 355 — but 
atvaé is rendered by fabula, not columna), and to this end the scribe has 
sometimes been quite regardless of space in using up the papyrus. On the 
Verso where the recipes are written continuously across the papyrus the 
various prescriptions are separated from each other by a big stroke between 
the lines at the beginning (cf. also Recto col. VI and XI). We have the diaeresis 
above ¢ and v and the apostrophe between tt (at’taxor), y’y (dy’yehou), 
yy (tvyyavovoay) much as, e. g., in the P. Holm. (see the discussion by 
Lagercrantz in his edition of the P. Holm, p. 36 ff.). 

The papyrus deals not least with erotic magic — the dymwyat. In fact 
we get recipes for 7 new aywyat, besides one muoixdetOvoy and one aovddynatoyr. 
Further we have one HUTOYOS, three or rather four Jv uoxatoya (yaoutyjowa, 
vinntixda), and two Avowpdouaxa. Finally the ‘opening of the door’ (I. 312), 
being inserted between the aywyai, may also have some connection with erotic 
magic, and may have been recommended to a lover who wished to break 
into the house of the maiden. That the scribe has copied the recipes of this 
roll from various sources, seems clear from the deplorable state in which, e. g., 
col. VIII and XII are preserved, as compared with the very good text in most 
of the other columns. 

That fine paper such as we find in our papyrus could be used in such 
an extravagant and pretentious way sufficiently shows how popular this 
special form of magic had grown amongst well-to-do people. It certainly throws 
a sidelight on the interesting chapter of the history of morals in those days. 
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Cols. 


I. *&T0Yx06, adj. ‘holding fast’ (as a subst. a holder, Hesych), As a 
magical term the word is usually used in the masculine, viz. Adyos, ef. dvaxomds, 
éxuvayxos, ovetoomoumos: P. Lond. CXXI 437 xatoyos mavtos moayuatos 
(the spell is addressed to Osiris), ib., 396 giumtixoy xal bmotaxtiKOY yEeryvatoy 
xal x0TOZOS, ib. 425 xatoxos’ yoaqe eis métahoy xacorteowdy “Yeol xoataroi, 
naréyete+ ++’; ib, 462 the xdtoyos is identified with xatadeouos. As an 
adjective it is used P. Bibl. Nat. 2125 xatoyoc oqoayics; the corresponding 
verb xatéyw ib., 328 sq. (in an inscription Afoaoag xatdozes). On the other 
hand the neuter is used in our papyrus 1. 35 #uuoxadtoyor, viz. modyua 
‘which restrains wrath’. Very illustrative of this common usage of xatoyoc 
is the passage in Nikeph. Schol. Col. 604 of tir Dvoatey wetidrytes maytixhy 
icooparta, pay. youmevror téxyyy Ov éAMOOY THMY HaTayovOW Oaimoras 
Twas Hal *AaTEYOVGLY Axortas tvoarvvincds. Hermes is xatovyios (Att. 
Zaubertafeln, ed. Ziebarth 18, 13) as the god of sorcerers that wish to bind 
fast the souls of the enemies. Philo, Quis etc. 51 speaks of the xata@y.x)) 
javia 7) TO mMoogNtixoY yévos yortat, ib. 53 4) &yIeos xatoywuxn te [/xai// 
wavia. (Herwerden, Lex.” I 785). The stone xatozitycs, see Hopfner, Offenbar. 
gzauber 1 § 554. 

eig¢ ma&vTtTH TOLGY. The magicians boomed their recipes confidently, 
as we very often see in literature of this sort (in our pap. 1. 36, 1. 69 od milo 
obvdéy, 1. 321 Govvdnuntoy, TO udvoy év xdouc, etc). On the whole this is 
a feature common to nearly all the technical literature of later antiquity. In 
medical writings, for instance, the mixtures and medicaments are praised on 
much the same tone, and increasingly so as real science decayed. 

m™@o.@v ‘working’, see note on 1. 276. 

A&uvay poArB%Ayv. For the use of metals in magic see Hopfner, op. 
cit. | § 596 sqq. As to lead, the literary material is given in full by Wiansch, 
Philol. LXI (1g02) 26 ff., cf. Kyran. p. 63, 4 é uoliba ayysiq; p. 63, 14; see 
moreover Nogara and Mariani in Awusonia, 1909, 31 ff., Hopfner I § 608 and 
for usages of our own times e. g.: Doutté, Magie et religion de l’ Afrique du 
Nord p. 262, 280, 283 ‘au moment de la culmination de Saturne’. In classical 
literature the descripton of the death of Germanicus (A. D. 19) by Tac., Ann. I 
69 is well known:::*: reperiebatur solo ac parietibus erutae humanorum cor- 
porum reliquiae, carmina et devotiones et momen Germanicit plumbets tabulis 
insculptum, semusti cineres ac tabo obliti aliaque maleficia quis creditur animas 
numinibus infernis sacrari. — Lead is a ‘cold’ metal, therefore it belonged to 
the planet Saturn. In the formula of our papyrus the leaden tablet must be 
wozorndatoy, ‘worked up cold’, in order to retain, or better, to increase its 
magic strength. If made hot and fluid, it loses its original nature — heat and 


fire on the contrary purify and strengthen metals and substances of a more 
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‘positive’ nature for regular religious use. Compare P. Bibl. Nat. 1848 ef 0é 
to xoithmua Bale yovooty nétaloy, xvmosiw yoagim yoapas VuyenheTo 
tivos (Preis. corr. avevjatos) tO dvoua. In P. Bibl. Nat. 2130 you have to 
take ofdyjooy ano dvayxonédyns wuyondatyoas in order to get a sufficiently 
strong metal for the magical procedure; similarly in P. Lond. CXXI 397 wodufor 
ano weyoop~ooov owditvos, 1. 432 (Aapa@y) addxar{es} uoliPiy and wvyoo- 
pooov tomov éyyaoatoy 6 Povle yevéo0at. These passages sufficiently illustrate 
Fronto, Ad Antonin. de orat. 4, 7: etiam laminae interdum argenteolae in cloacts 
inventuntur 


eane re cloacas purgandas redimamus? On the other hand we 


know that the combination lead + mule causes sterility (see below, note on |. 329). 


metals see the article ‘Metals and Minerals’ by Crawley in Hastings, Encycl. 
of Rel. vol. VIII 588 ff., and for bronze especially the literature given by Abt, 
Die Apologie des Apuleius p. 85 f., Hopfner I § 506 ff. (cf. my ‘Opferritus und 
Voropfer, Index ‘Bronze’; according to Pliny, N. H., XXXII 41 you have to 
cut off the head of a tortoise with a knife of bronze; for a bronze knife used 
by the Romans for cutting the hair see reference in Marquardt, HI 228, 3) 
Ordinarily in popular belief the metals are classed according to their value, 


compare e. g. the series of the ages of the world in Hesiod’s anthropogonic 


2. y¥%Ax@ yepaotw. Regarding the different types of beliefs about 


system, Opp. tog ff. As regards bronze, more especially, its réle in superstitious 
belief is due partly to its briliant appearance when polished, and partly to 
the holy character retained by it ever since the time when it was first invented 
and was still very rare and precious. Thus bronze may in some cases have 
become a direct substitute for gold, and from sacrificial ritual it made its way 
into sepulchral usages, into magic, mythology and folklore. The gate of Hades, 
the walls of the Underworld, the lintel of the door which led into the Mourn- 
ful Palace, were said to be bronzen. In our papyrus we notice the additional 
force that the magic figure, supplemented by the accompanying inscription, receives 
through being engraved on a leaden tablet with a bronze style. The same 
procedure is prescribed in P. Lond. CXXI 417 xatoyos’ yo(aqe) eis aétadloy 
zxaoalteowoy yahxa yoapiqa etc.; ib. 1. 216, 442 (the pin, fedovy, with which 
you have to write, has to be dxémados), 75%. Below, 1. 38, the plate is required 
to be of silver, the style — as elsewhere — of bronze, just as in P. Bibl. Nat. 
259 where this amulet is prescribed for use in divination by means of a dish 
(hexayn): ets dexiOa doyvody abto 10 dvoua yoaumatwmy éxatoy émiyoawor 
yahxo yoapetwm xai pogel eioas tuayt vou. 

Cawdt0yv of the magical figure to be drawn is the proper word in 


magical papyri; Cwdvoyv or C@oyv also Kyran. p. 14. 6 and p. 231. 


4. ¢A%& Tugé@y. Typhon is the malignant demon par excellence of 
magic. The magicians implore him, flatter him, threaten him. In a late Coptic 
magic papyrus P. Berl. 8314 (Erman, Zeitschrift fiir dg. Spr. XXXIII 46) the 
magician threatens the god invoked by him thus: “If you do not obey me, 
I shall descend into the nether world and bring the Taotagoézos up, and I 


8 
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shall say to him: ‘Thou, too, art a god’”. In another Berlin papyrus of the 
same kind (No. 8320) — a love-charm — the beginning runs thus (see Erman’s 
version): ‘“Scharin, Schuran, Schutaban, Schutaben, Eibonese, Scharsaben... 
Satan, the Devil, who struck his stick on the earth against the Living God 
and said: “I am a god — I pray to you and invoke you all”. Typhon is 
also invoked in the dvaxomdc¢ of P. Leiden V col. 11, 15 by almost the same 
mystic names as in our papyrus. In P. Bibl. Nat. 172 ff. the sorcerer declares 
himself to be a partisan of the defeated Seth-Typhon (cf. Hopfner, I § 859), 
and in the love-charm P. Lond. XLVI 145 the magician identifies himself with 
the ‘headless demon’ (see below note on 1. 49). Elsewhere the sorcerer may 
identify himself with Horus when opening a closed door (P. Osl. 1, 317), and 
with Hermes when imploring the God to give him all sorts of good luck 
(P. Lond. CIL 36 and 50), etc. In our papyrus Typhon is said to be sitting 
near ‘the upper gate’, éai tijy datiay avdny xadijuevoc. Now we know 
that Seth-Typhon ruled the northern part of the sky, P. Bibl. Nat. 269 o¢ tov 
avo ywrorv, xata O& maayovs oxotewod, and ‘the upper gate’ is just the 
same region, where the demons were thought to reside (as g. e. it was the 
residence of the old Norse giants, the jofwns). In ritual we find the same 
belief concerning the northern part of the sky, e. g. in P. Leiden W col. 18, 
27, where the practitioner is ordered to pronounce the seven vowels to the 
four regions of the sky and to earth, aér and heaven :-: ei¢ tov foogay tir 
puiay ~E mootetvas ths Sekds Aéye &. This is clearly a threatening gesture 
aimed at the heavenly and diabolic ruler of this part of the sky (this passage 
of the Leiden papyrus states that you must also be careful of the direction 
in which you turn when pronouncing the vowels). In the love-charm in P. 
Lond. CXXI 486 the formula is spoken to the north; ib. 633 you have to 
show a ring of iron to the north, while you pronounce the accompanying 
formula; cf. moreover the doxtix1 dvvayuc in P. Bibl. Nat. 1331. According 
to Plut., De Is. 2t the northern region belonged to Typhon. From Hopfner, 
I § 790 we may quote an old-egyptian papyrus (circa t100 B. C.) ... “weak- 
ness shall rule in the heaven of the south, in order that misfortune may arise 
from the heaven of the north’; from a funerary text: “the great ones of the 
northern sky throw fire under the kettles that contain the limbs of their 
elder ones”. The west competed with ‘the north as the abode of the ‘ma- 
terial demons’, édixoi Oaiuoyves according to Porphyry, De abst. II 37 ff. (in 
his opinion the Greeks here followed Egyptian belief; but the Greeks as well 
as the Egyptians held that the abode of the dead was in the west); Procl. 
ad, hump aaa 


In P. Bibl. Nat. 180 ff. Typhon is adressed as the ruler of heaven aud god 
of the gods: xoataé Tiqgmy, tis Gym oxnatovylas oxnrtotye wal dvvaota, 
Det Dewy, avaE apeoaueria etc. (ib. 187 we hear that the suppliant has brought 
Osiris as prisoner to him). Finally both designations, the dominion of heaven 
and of hell, are combined in Cyprian devotions (Audollent, Defix. tab., Index 
p. 466): 6 éat tod avidvos tod “Adouc xé tHy xdjVDowyr tot ot eavod tetay- 


wae 


= 55 
mévos Xteokeo§. The Greek Typhon (and his magic equivalents) had the 
same claims to the throne of heaven as the Egyptian Seth (cf. my study Die 


Versuchung Christ, Oslo 1924, p. 17), but only by magic could he realise his 


pretensions to universal dominion. 


5. The constantly recurring magic formula wweofyd etc. (Wessely, Ephes. 
Gramm. 232 ff.; Hopfner, I § 453) runs thus in the magic inscription pub- 
lished by Wiinsch, Ant. Fluchtafein nr. 3 (= CIL VII 12511, Defix. tab. Att. 
Pp. 17): oeueotlau Oauatauevevs Anovalichau’ hounau eouovpedn taxovp 
tameopyd twwonaxeopy? no (probably ww) waddabyd ahdacay. The order 
of the words is inverted in :P. Bibl. Nat. 2223 wofodyooy) vaxovpiae wona- 
tadvaé copy) tonaxeopyd, cf. P. Leid. V. col. 9, 15; P. Lond. CXXI 712 and 
670; P. Leid. V. col. 15, 23 vaw +++ coin? naxeopynd — probably tam <um)eo- 
yd; ib. 1.27 we read aza@uy, corresponding to azouy in our papyrus. On 
the other hand vwaxovfiae is here expanded into taxovufioe and 1. 21 wola- 
zovjpiat. Wunsch quite rightly states (Seth. Verfl. 88 f.) that “the whole litany 
belongs to the Egyptian god Seth-Typhon”, but we see that this stereotyped 
formula might be strengthened by adding other magic names to it, and that 
the order of the components might be inverted. To this formula another 
equally well known formula is here added: apeooauevOm ovieodeEavak 
eVoedvwmlue waoepa. This palindrome is als found in P. Berl. I 294 and P. 
Mimaut col. III 1. 66 and 122, moreover P. Lond. XLVI 178 a. ov'd'code&evak 
sovelvoodve wu. (see fascimile: Go is misread for e¥, as ood for w9). This 
latter palendornic formula is discussed by Preisendanz, Wien. Stud. XLI 11 f., 
and the author draws attention to the fact that it is very often addressed to 
Seth-Typhon. But it is not easy to see any reason for separating the first 
word from the “Meramentho’ (= Jesus) in the Pistis Sophia ch. 358, 367, 373- 
Even lao Sabaoth and Seth are often combined in this magic syncretism. 

Between the two magic words wweopyd wwoaaxeopyd which elsewhere 
always follow each other directly, our papyrus inserts the calumny 6 toy 
idtoy adek~oy ogagas. This is really a dvafody to the deity uttered by the 
sorcerer himself; see my treatise on the dtapody, Symbolae Osloenses IU (1924) 
p- 43 ff. On the other hand Typhon is flattered by the contrary assertion in 
P. Lond. CXXI 961 deGod wor 6 &y tH otEQE@ AVE’ wat. GOQaTOS MAyTO- 
xodtTwo xtiotns tov Dewy, deCod ror 6 tov idioy Adedpoy un Avajoas on). 
In negative terms the sorcerer shows that he is well acquainted with the 
crime committed, a knowledge that he may turn into a frank accusation if the 
deity be deaf to his appeal. Below, in 1. 77, we meet with our formula in an 
abridged version, the imputation of having murdered his brother being omitted. 

This calumny is followed by severe threats: Typhon, as the murderer of 
his brother Osiris, must beware of the revenge or wrath “of his own son”, 
t6v Gov vidv gpotgov. We nowhere, as far as I know, hear of Horus 
being the son of Seth-Typhon. But Epiphan., Ancorat. (ed. Migne P. G. XLII 


and Hopfner, Fontes historiae religionis Aegyptiacae, p. 605) really suggests 


this: aoddi) 0& aloyvrn Deas (viz.”Lowos) tis sujte aicztyny (diov adeh~od 
aicdouévyns, GAR goons pir xat yu) Goxovjsérns trois ember avdodou, 
ahha. xal ws tod tdiov adeh~ot ~Iavovons. ob povoy dé, alka xal Gdei- 
poxtoviay Ow tHy lav tis émuvmiacs Gxogeotiay tois qidtatots bmo00EHYVOL, 
<xata> Tugodvos tod ahhov idiov adehk~od otoatevovoa (vy. Hopfner). xal 
*Qoov piv &va yeryd naida, o ob% jOvrijIn magactioai ts, e Yv_oros 
aAHVOHS sotrv adLTH TatHo. dv wey yoo Tvpava tujon, dvoracer, i) 
ob% &owy abtod yovetc. & 0&8 tov “Oovow, tis ob tH Ty GxoipEevay maQaoTHoEtE. 

The use of threats was a constant feature of magic; see Wiinsch, Seth. 
Verfluch. 84 f.; Heim, Jncant. mag. 479 ff.; Pradel, op. cit, 103; Fahz, De 
poet. Rom. doctrina magica 53 (159) ff.; Abt, of. cit., p. 48 (122); Hopfner I 
§ 792; compare moreover Wessely’s Indices in his edition of 1888, s. v. azet- 
dai — Menander fr. 577 Kock, P. Leid. V col. 4, 34 and Iambl., De myst. 6, 
5. A striking instance of a fraotix1) dated occurs on the tablet from Hadru- 
metum, Audollent, Def. fab. nr. 270, 21 (Wiinsch, praef. p. XXVI with Maspéro’s 
interpretation). This threatening — as well as the magic binding and com- 
pulsion —is also a characteristic feature of Egyptian magic texts, and later Coptic 
magic does not deviate from ancient practice on this point (Zeitschr. dg. Spr. 
XXXIII 45 f.). From classic litterature we may add Tibull II 5, 17 ff. (7 ff.): 


non ego temptavi nulli temeranda virorum 
audax laudandae sacra docere deae 
nec nos insanae meditantes i1ur gia mentis 


impia in adversos solvimus ora deos. 


Compare my article on the dsafody (quoted above). For the threatening in 
the exorcistic ritual of the catholic church (cf. Tertull., Apol. c. 23) see Délger, 
Der Exorcismus im altchristl. Taufritual (1908) p. 74 ff. 

In the light of this point of view, i. e. considering the cursing and threate- 
ning aS a negative way of gaining one’s ends, we may appreciate the object of 
such peasant ‘rituals’ of ancient Greece as this: you have to utter curses 
when sowing cummin (Stob. II p. 215, 2 Wachsm.), cf. also the cursing at 
the sacrifice of Herakles Povdoivas at Lindos (when the Dorians prayed for 
bad hay-making, hoping all the time to get a good crop, Plut. Nat. Quaest. 
14, they were trying to obtain a favourable result in much the same way 
as the humorous peasant who pulled the recalicitrant pig backwards by its 
tail in order to drive it forward into the pigsty — to the minds of these peasants 
the power of malicious demons was more real than that of the good gods). 
With the cursing at the’ sowing of cummin we may compare to &vdo THs 
Aowdoolds ~which seems to imply cursing when felling certain kinds of trees 
(cf. Politis, Hapaddcets I p. ror, II p. 784, and Kyriakidis, Laographia, Athen, VII 


[1923], 266 sqq.); in this connection we must take into account the theory of taboo. 


9. geotgoy. gotiocew (cf. 1 pomtd dvduata) is constantly used of 
the effect that the sorcerer wishes to bring about by means of his magic (cf. 
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Wessely’s Index, op. cit.). The same expression occurs in later Greek folklore 

too; cf., e. g., Vassiliev, Anecd. gr.-byz. I 329 (eic bavoy) ... ottws nal ov 
~ v4 3 A » ~ am ap , 

poisoy, Umve, ic tO Ovomay ths ayias Todos. 


to. ta8eppapevdw etc., see 1. 5, n. 


Fig. 1 (facsimile: Plate I). 


The figure that the sorcerer has to inscribe on his leaden tablet with a 
bronze style represents Typhon-Seth. This figure is the more interesting be- 
cause the tupmriaxoy Cajidvoy with all its ‘names’, prescribed but not de- 
signed in P. Lond. tat, 468, is here given in full. The magic image is entitled 
Cayovon above the head, i. e. the magic name of Typhon. Similarly we very 
often see the hieroglyph indicating the name of an Egyptian god or goddess above 
the head of the deity mentioned: The figure is divided by means of three 
strokes into throat, breast, belly and paunch (todyndos, otijos, yaotijo, b0- 
yaotouy). Each of these parts of the body is inscribed with the ‘names’ — the 
neck (the head perhaps belongs to this part of the body when not already 
inscribed with Cayovoy) with on’, the breast with Poax. But after this the 
formula, instead of being written throughout on one line, is written in a 
perpendicular instead of horizontal direction. This means that when you have 
filled up the part of the body in the question with one line or column (con- 
sisting of one letter only) you have to start with a new perpendicular line 
er column. This procedure reminds us in some respects of the otowynddy 
scripture of old Greek inscriptions, so long preserved in hieratic and official 
documents. But no doubt the Egyptian method of writing served as our 
magician’s model. In this way you fill up the ventriculus and the abdomen 
with «@ (already inscribed on the breast) eofy, and after that womaxeofind 
wopodyoon? wo im. This done, you fill up the space between the legs with 
ont, repeated 7 times (the seventh repetition is marked off in a line by 
itself), Now you have ot turn your attention to the arms and legs: the right 
arm is stretched out in a threatening manner, and holding, perhaps, three 
folded volumes of magical recipes (a suggestion of Mr. H. Omont) — as Horus 
is elsewhere represented as holding serpents, scorpions etc. in his two out- 
streched arms (compare also the right arm of the ‘headless demon’ in P. Berl. H, 
see the photo in my treatise, Zu den Berliner Zauberpapyri P\. 1). 

The arm is inscribed with the name oy (preceded apparently by an @) 
repeated thrice, adopting the same procedure with the left arm. The right 
and left leg are each inscribed with the single name foax (P. Leid V. col. 
15,26... ww wo ww foax cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 3022 Poaxiny, see below 1. 348, n.). 
Finally you have to mark off the basis on which the figure is standing and 
inscribe this basis with woraxeohy), already written on the abdomen. 

Moreover this mighty figure receives additional potency by reason of the 
‘names’ written on either side of the figure. These are arranged in one 
column on each side. These 6v0uata are 14 in number, i. e. 7><2 if you retain 
Cayovoy. If this conventional ritual number is right (Seth dismembered the 


corpse of Osiris into 14 pieces), the design and not the recipe given before 
would probably possess the greater efficacy. The magic names, so essential 
to the good effect of the modéic, vary a little in the recipe and in the illu- 
stration: firstly 1 is added to vaxovufiat. As regards 1 the meanings given 
by scholars differ widely, some taking it to mean Eg. ‘moon’ (jooh) or ‘ass’ 
(Copt.) — cf. Ganschinietz, Art. Jao in the Realenc. s. v., col. 7o2 and 716; 
Hopfner, op. cit. 1 § 744 —, others identifying it with laveh (Blau, Algjid. Zaub. 
131; Deissmann, Licht vom Osten” 344, 3, cf. Onom. sacrum Heidelb. ed. Deiss- 
mann = P. Heid. I 5, 1. 1 and 6). Perhaps it is used here merely as a divine 
epithet or a liturgically intensifying particle (Ganschinietz 1. 1. quotes de La- 
garde, Onomastica sacra”, Gott. 1887, p. 203, 81, where ’ Imayyns is explained 
as éyaotoato ’I0j, 6 sow yaxorg Deot), From J@ again is formed Jw 
(P. Bibl. Nat. 3010; P. Lond. XLVI 132; Hygrom. ed. Heeg in Cod. astrol. gr. 
vols VIIL 2p. aso, 182): 
Moreover twzatadyaé was not mentioned above in the text. Further 
aBpeooausyOa@ becomes tapeogauev0w@, and we now read eVoedvmdve wage- 
fatovon); neither was Cayovoy, the cardinal title of the whole figure, 


mentioned above. But the threat “do fear thy son’ is retained. — Elsewhere 
we meet with the name Cayoven very often combined with vam, the latter 
standing first (see Winsch, Zaubergerdt aus Pergamon 35 — on this magic 
apparatus from Pergamum we read 1. 51-3 taw — Cayovon): P. Bibl. Nat. 


1555; P. Leid. W. ed. Dieterich p. 176, 22 and p. 182, aos Py seomdwe ceva 
493 law oapawd xatoven Cayoven; ib. CXXI 659 f. on a magic lamp with 
seven wicks is to be written: vam adwvai oapawd) aayoven uaouaoawl 
wwea Miyand; P. Osl. 1, 349 (cf. n.) tam cafawd adwmvar aayoven Cayovoy 
aPoacaé etc., cf. ib. 1. 26 taw o. agofpadiaw Cayoven aatovey. The most 
interesting illustration, however, of this usage is afforded by the second figure on 


our papyrus, where we read vaq above the figure and Cayovoy under the feet. 


The inscribing of the different parts of the body with holy or magic 
names is not unusual -in technical science of this nature. Thus in P. Bibl. 
Nat. 2390 the magic waxen figure is inscribed on all limbs, on head, neck, 
shoulders, abdomen, holy bone, thighs, soles and back, as the enumeration 
runs — moreover the staff which he holds is inscribed and even the serpent 
coiled round the staff, but first of all the pouch (xx, 0a) that he holds 
in his left hand, together with the staff. Similarly the magic human figure, 
mentioned ib. 1. 3255 is inscribed on forehead, neck, back, seat (cf. my sugges- 
tion in Les papyrus magiques grecs de Paris p. 20) and soles. In the love- 
charm ib. 295 ff. (qeAtooxatadeouocs) you have to make two waxen figures, 
Ares and a woman, and to inscribe the female one in the same way. This 
magical usage is Old-Egyptian in its origin and continued to very late times. 
From Erman, Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind (Abh. Ak. Berlin 1go1) p. 48 
(cf. p. 20 ff. and note on p. 23 with further references, inter alia to the Book 


of the Dead, ch. 42) we may quote a magic invocation to protect a child: 


p>yoteew 
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“Thy crown is Re — this child is healthy. The back part of thy head is 
Osiris, thy forehead is Sathis from Elephantine, thy temple is Neith, thine 
eye-brows are the Lord of the East, thine eyes the Lord of man-kind, thy 
nose is the Nourisher of the gods, thine ears are two serpents of the king, 
thine elbows are living sparrows, thine arm is Horus, the other arm is Set” 
ete. — no part of the body is omitted in this conventional enumeration from 
head to sole and at the end special stress is laid on the fact that every one 
of the parts is under divine protection, consequently that all attacks of male- 
volent deities and demons who cause diseases and every sort of evil are 
here of no avail. We may further refer to Origen., C. Cels. VIII, 58 for the 
36 parts of the body each of which according to the belief of the Egyptians 
is in charge of a demon of the air and, when sick, is cured by this particular 
demon (36 is also the number of the decans of the zodiac). Finally we may 
quote from Pradel, Gr. Gebete etc. p. 262 (10), 14 this exorcistic formula: éoxil@ 
TH metuata ta axadaeta toy Yeo Oy tToéuet MAoa 1) xtioIG +++ An0 Tod 
doviov t0d Deod 6 deiva me0d¢ 10 axalhotowmdjvas a0 warts wéhovs 60) MWATOS 
abtov, GMO XOOVPHS, MEetwM0V, Wtiwy etc. etc. tehuatwmy noddyY, a0 tToOLYaY 
xepadys Ews toryaoy moda, ano tov dekicdy Ens toy aovoteomy, amo twHY 
Euzooovey Ews tv Gmuiodev, and twHY évtoo xal TY éexTOs, etc. 

To this extent the expression of Theodoretus, Quaest. 28 in Lev. xaé 
ta 0& tod oaiuatos mdoia feldvas éxévtovy, nal péhay énéBadhoy, cig 
Heoanetay tHv Satudvwy — coincides with the original view. And do 


-we not still find amongst primitive peoples that the mother will sometimes 


pray to every limb of her sick child separately, in order to free the little 
one from some disease? Modern magic of North-Africa shows that the Musul- 
mans directly follow ancient Egyptian tradition. We may quote from Doutté, 
Magie et religion dans l Afrique du Nord (1909) 165: “In order to cure the 
tertian ague you write, preferably with a pen made of the h’enné, on your 
right arm ‘There is no god but God’, on your left arm ‘Mahomet is his 
prophet’ [Koran, sura 1, 1], on your right leg ‘Djebril’, on your left leg 
‘Mika’, on your right flank ‘Israfil’, on your left side ‘Azrail’, and you will 
be cured if it pleaseth God — infallible remedy, tested”. 

This way of protecting the body against every sort of evil must be 
taken into account in investigating the origin of tattooing (see Constance Jen- 
kinson, art. ‘Tattooing’ in Hastings’s Enc. of Rel.; as to the magic origin of 
tattooing see Crawly, Mystic Rose 135 ff.; for Old Egypt Capart, Primive Art 
22 ff., cf. Erman, Agypten” 257, n. 1). Sometimes primitive man painted on 
his body a representation of the amulet or the ornament that he could not 
afford to possess or did not want to risk losing. But he may also, by marks 
painted on his body, indicate that he serves a special deity (A. B. Ellis, The 
Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast 146) or belongs to some secret society. 
In this way it comes to the same thing whether you write a holy name or 
place an amulet on some part of your body which is suffering from disease 
or needs protection. The latter superstition still lasts in Europe. Cedrenus 
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(Migne CXXI 636) relates how some one placed an amulet with magic names 
on the empress Eudoxia in order that she might be delivered of her dead 
child, @Wodsov Oé tuv0s erudévtos ait yoaumatioy yeyontevuévoy et DéwMs 
é&yupswoe. Quite an opposite effect was produced by the name ,Sarapis’, 
written on a bronze plate and worn round the neck, according to the inter- 
pretation of a dream by Artemid., Onirocr. V 25 Herch.: ‘the patient became - 
diseased in the part of the body to which the plate was attached, and died’. 
In the Steiermark to-day people place consecrated things under the pillow of 
the woman in labour, and the woman herself may fasten images of the Saints 
on her body or hold a prayer-book in her hand (V. Fossel, Volksmedizin in 
Steiermark”, 1886, p. 52). This ‘isolating’ treatment of every part of the body 
has a counterpart in the view that a malefactor ought to be punished in the 
limb with which he committed the crime (cf. e. g. for the punishment of slaves 
Galen, De plac. Hippocr. VI, vol. 5, p. 584 K. +++ 0f tols dGuaotavoytas otxétac 
xaradimalortes, THY jpéev artodiWWoaoxdrtmy ta oxéhn xaloytés Te nal xaTa- 
oyalortes xal matovtes +++ xal THY yaoToLUdoywY THY yaotéoa, etc.; Hor., 
Ep. I 15, 36 scilicet ut ventres lamna ‘candente nepotum diceret urendos). 

Regarding the numerous usages of ‘sealing’, omayiCew (cf. otilew, xav- 
ommoraley), all necessary references are given by F. J. Délger, Sphragis (1911) 
39 ff., cf. 18 ff. (cf. moreover Wolters, Hermes XXXVIUI 265, Perdrizet, Arch. 
jf. Rel. XIV 54 ff. and Berholet, Die israel. Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach 
dem Tode 15 1.). We need only mention here Herod. II 113, 2 (Wiedemann 
p. 183) on the holy sealmarks of the Egyptians, Luk., De dea Syr. 59 (otiGovtat 
Oé mdytes [the Syrians] of wey &¢ xaomots, ot dé é abyévas- xai amo tobdE 
dsartes °Aoovouot omy uatopoeéovet, cf. the papyrus in Notices et extraits XVII 
2 nr. to) and the practice of tattooing amongst the Scythians and Thracians 
(compare Plut., De sera num. vind. 12 p. 558d with the female figures from 
Thrace delineated in Hoernes, Urgesch.” 319). A Jew might write the name 
of God on his membrum virile (references in Heitmiller, Jz Namen Jesu 144). 
We may further instance the Old-Norwegian custom of stamping oneself with 
a spear-head ‘to Odin’ before death (Yngl. saga 9) and at the same time recall 
the Greek myth of the Theban Spartoi who had a lance as a birth-mark. - 


The old Norwegians were also very’ familiar with the power. of runic 
inscriptions when placed on the various parts of the body of a man or an 
animal (Sigrdrifumal str. 15 ff. ed. Bugge). We cannot give a better illustration 
of this runic charm ‘of Odin’ than by quoting P. Lond. CXXI 652 ff., where 
both wings of a bat, and ib. 802, where all the leaves of a laurel branch 
are inscribed with the ‘great names’ in order to secure the assistance of the 
demon invoked (for a corresponding gem see King, Handbook of Engraved 
Gems, and ed. pl. VII). This idea reappears in the aia- inscription on the 
leaves of the flower of Aias. When the Norwegians used this kind of magic 
to protect themselves against the evil influences of wine and beer (ib. 7, 4), 
we are directly reminded of recipes in ancient magic literature which re- 
commend writing magic words or putting a seal-mark on the cup at the 
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place where you drink from it (P. Bibl. Nat. 1996 ff., cf. 2129 opouyile TO OTOUa 
tod oxiqov and 6ixov Yvedy °Ooivews xai Ynxcy). It has exactly the 
same efficacy as the Gorgoneion that the Greeks so often placed on their 
winecups (or in the bottom of them). The ancients might even heal a scorpion’s 
sting by ‘sealing’ it with a magic stone (Kyran. p. 49 1. 13, cf. Geop. XIII 12 
aoyved daxtviwia toy tomov opoayilwy). 

In magic nearly every thing used may be inscribed, sanctified, and 
strenghthened by inscriptions, e. g.-the seven wicks of a lamp (P. Lond. CXXI 
595 ff.), all leaves of a laurel branch (7b. 802 — a similar gem in King’s Hand- 
book of Engraved Gems, 2nd ed., pl. XIII), gems, amulets, etc., cf. the scarab 
cited by Goodwin, Transact. Cambr. Antiq. Soc. 1852, 33, no. 2. 


In this connection we may also understand the ‘names of blasphemy’ 
that the animal from the sea wears on its heads in INXS, 1B IG Din Bigs Sy 
Compare, e. g., the magic figures with magic inscriptions all over the body, 
Kopp, Pal. crit. IV 203, § 745 ff.; King, Gems, pl. H 6, cf. p. 403; Matter, Histoire 
du gnosticisme Il pl. 1V. We read in Apoc. 4, 6 of the four €@a around the 
throne that they are all full of eyes in front and behind — like the cherubim 
in Ezek. 10, 12 who are studded with eyes all over, and the Ophanim, Enoch 
2, 20, 1. We may fitly illustrate this passage in the Apoc. directly from magic 
literature and from Egyptian amulets; see, e. g., the illustrations in Hopfner’s 
Offenbar.zauber | 213 and 215. The latter design, taken from Bissing, Kultur 
d. alt. Aeg.”, pl. 22, even shows eyes on the wings (the idea may perhaps be 
derived from the eyes of the peacock). The same idea occurs again in Apoc. 4, 8 
(here we may supplement and correct Bousset’s Commentary in Meyer’s Krit.- 
exeg. Kommentar XV1° 249, which by the bye correctly explains ‘the stone 
with a new name’, ch. 2, 17, as an amulet). In an Egyptian exorcism a demon 
with 77 eyes and 77 ears is mentioned, Brugsch, Fel. d. alt. Aeg. 724. These 
oriental ideas of magicians, prophets and poets may help to explain the 
Argos Panoptes of the Greeks (whose eyes were just as many as the heads 
of Cerberus), sometimes confined to the head, sometimes scattered all over 
the body. The mythologists however always prefer to derive the many eyes 
from the ‘star-spangled sky’ of Greek poetry. 

We may also recall Test. Jud. ch. 20 (Charles, Apocr. Il 322): ‘the works 
of truth and the works of deceit are written upon the hearts of men, and 
each one of them the Lord knoweth’. This conception may ultimately be 
ascribed to the practice of inscribing the breast with magical characters, just 
as we hear elsewhere (e. d. Kyran. p. 24, to) that an amulet is to be worn 
‘on the breast’. 

The nexus between the parts of the body and the whole universe 
appears in a curious way in astrological anatomy and superstitious medicine. 
According to Celsus there were 36 deities of the air, corresponding to the 
36 decans of the zodiac; each of them ruled over a special part of the body 
(Porphyr., Isag. in astr. p. 198, Manil. II 453 ff.). The sources of this super- 
stition are very old (see Boll, Sphaera 471 f., cf. Wiedemann, Magie 24). Even 
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ancient astrology had represented the human body as a microcosm reflecting 
the whole universe: 365 parts of the body corresponded to 365 deities, i. e. 
the same deities who presided over the 365 days of the year. In an impre- 
cation addressed to the Baoxavia (Cod. Par. 2316, fol. 316r, printed by Reitzen- 
stein, Poim. 295) we read: édo0xilw oe, Baoxaria, eis tov Deov toy méyay +++ 
iva éaons an’ attot ady ddyos xai advoy xal petwoawy nai opdahuay 
(all the different portions of the body are then enumerated) +++ zal a70 
T&yv toraxoctwy EEnxovtax mévtE aouaY xal dnd twy einoot méVTE 
ozovdvdwy). As in Ancient Egypt the dead had to pass by several demons 
that personified diseases and weaknesses of definite parts of the body, so in 
later magic we may meet with imprecations such as: é&0oxilw buds tus 
op’ (i. e. 2><36) doveveias dc éyet 6 AGvIowsos -++ (Vassiliev, Anecd. graeco- 
byzantina | 325). This explains Horapollo’s account of the death of the dog- 
faced baboon, which takes 72 days: every day a part of its body dies and 
is buried by the priests — wo 0’dy at éfdoujxorta xai Ovo adnowmdaow 
yuéoa, tote Glos aodrijoxe (Horapollo I 14 Leemans, cf. moreover Hopfner, 
Tierkult p. 28). 


Col. I. 


35. Dupoxetoyoyv, see Herwerden’s Lex. s. v. and ef. xatoyoc (viz. 


Adyos) 1.1, “the magic formula or procedure that restrains wrath”. 


y%pttHaroy “the magic procedure that secures the benevolence (ydous) 
of some person’, also used below 1. 211 in the prayer to the Sun and in 
P. Leid W. 8, 27 Diet. tovt@ 02 1 Adyq~ moter mods TOY Hoy yaounova, 
aywyas, Oveioomoumd, dveroatntd, yAtov detswv etc. So also Iren. 681 B. 
Hippol., Haer. 402, 18 (quoted from Herwerden, Lex., s. v.), cf. By Beida Vi 
col. 8, 32 émltyaois te maow oe (see Albr. Dieterich in his edition, p. 787).; 
Kyran. p. 60, 22 y. wéya (cf. ib. p. 63, 1 qtdntyowoy). But in P. Leid. V 6, 7 
VOLE, YALOE, TO yaoutHoLoy tot xdoMov xal THS oixovseéerns it signifies the 
amor et deliciae of the universe. 

vixynTixOv StxaxotHotwy, cf. Kyran. p. 23, 15: the thyrsus-stone (Yvo- 
aitns Aidos) with the image of Dionysos éow dé xai axidvvoy zal éat xot- 
tHolmy aittytos, ib. p. 95, 18 the heart of a stork is amaoupatoy, vixntUx0Y 
xal uéytotoy gvdaxtyjowoy. P. Lond. CXXI 390 »¥. doouéms “a remedy to 
help a runner to win’, ib. 528 another »xt0yv addressed to the sun: “Hide 
“Hhte stoaxovoov ov tod dea, “Hie xdore etc. How an ancient yaoutjaor 
was christianized, we may see from Kyran. p. 162, (‘topas’): dabwy oty tor 
tooxeiuevoy Aidoy éemyaoacce ait tor tod otaveov yaoaxtioea’ obtos 
teheadeis xal pooovuevos moddiy ayanny mEeoimoteita tois &yovo. nal noAd@y 
ayadar Ootio yivetat. 


36. wExpts xalt mpoc¢. As for the final ¢ of méyors in papyri see 
Crénert, Mem. Herc. 144; Mayser, Gramm. 244; Thackeray, Gramm. OT I 136; 
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Moulton, Gramm. NT § 47, 1. Strab. VII 298 dyot xal els ajudc; P. Holm. 2, 12; 
21, 33 the conj. “éyou (with subj.; elsewhere &¢ or fo diy with subj.). 

meosg Baarkéas moret. Of course it would have been a still greater 
recommendation if the magic formula had influenced ‘even the emperors’ — 
some of these listened too willingly to sorcery. But after Hellenistic times, 
when this syncretistic magic starts on its brilliant career, Paovdeds denotes the. 
summit of social position, and, in the courteous and superlative language of 
the time (cf. the New Comedy and Lat. vex), one of the highest rank, im- 
mensely rich, prosperous and fortunate, the favourite of Tyche and Fortuna. 

0% wiCov o0déy (or perhaps 05 pwiloy obdér, cf. 1. 134 aywyh Javuacm 
Hs piloy obdéy), cf. P. Leid. V col. 8, 30 tovtov weiloy obdéy &oyer 6 xdGMOs. 
Seerapove |. 1. 


37- Acpvav adpyupa&yv. Gold, silver, copper (see above 1. 2 n.), lead, 
and even iron, also potsherds, and hieratic or new paper were commonly used 
as writing material in this sort of magic. But silver is not so often met with 
as gold, even in the archaeological finds. In the official cult, too, gold was pre- 
ferred to silver. Gold was the more costly, more brilliant, more ‘pure’ and 
holy metal and in a sense it took the place of the purificatory fire (cf. my 
Opferritus, Index s. v.. ‘Gold’). For ordinary people, however, gold was~ too 
expensive, neither was it very often recommended in magic papyri (P. Bibl. 
Nat. 1218 and 1813 aétahoy yovoody, ib. 2227 yovon deniou; the Thessalian 
tablet that Peabody first edited, IG IX 2, 232, is made of gold; cf. Kyran. 
p. 22, 3 recipe for a yagitjooyv: ++: ef O& xai yovooes, xadhoy ~ota; 
the combination of iron and gold in rings, cf. Leeuwen Menandr.® 195, may 
be due to superstitious motives). Gold is nowhere prescribed in our papyrus. 
This fact in itself may give us a hint as to the social position of the public who 
took an interest in this sort of literature in later times. For silver amulets see 
M. Siebourg, Bonner Jahrbiicher, CU 135 ff.; Archiv f. Rel. XI 24 ff. (cf. Wiinsch 
below); P. Bibl. Nat. 2705 prescribes. a silver leaf, but the amulet in question 
is to be used as a ‘slander’ directed against the ‘silvery moon’. Wiinsch, Die 
Lamiminae literatae des Trierer Amphitheaters (in Bonn. Jahrb. CX1X, 1910, 10) 
does not seem to be right in stating that “as lead brings misfortune, so 
silver keeps misfortune off’. Even no. 31 in his edition of inscribed tablets 
from Trier is an imprecation (l. 4 dekigo, see Nord. Tidsskr. for Filologi, 


1922, p. 115). 


39. Thy Uroxetpéevynv sppayida tov Cwdtov. acppayts here 
simply denotes the [magic] figure below the text as the following sufficiently 
indicates (it does not in itself involve copying on paper or metal), cf. Hesych 
opoayides’ ai éal tay Saxtviimy nai toy iwatioy on w.Ete. 


4o. br7oxkAappa is evidently the same word that we find in P. Lond. 


CXXI 190 where you have to wear the right forefoot of a lizard eis 10 
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broxdhvuwa toy iwatioy. cov; no doubt taoxdduuua is the correct form 
of the word. As to the progressive assimilation of neighbouring vowels cf., 
e. g., O&dovyya = >O&ovyya in P. Magdola (Jouguet et Lefébure, Bul. 
hellén. XXVI 5 ff., no. 21, 2 [3rd cent.]) and Mélanges Nicole 282, 1—2. 
vix%oL¢: the author is principally thinking of the wxntuxdy 1. 1. 


41. TX Yougdopueva Ovdu.ata% ‘the names to be put down’, nomina 


exaranda, the present is often used in this kind of papyri. for the imperative. 


42. law Labawd Adwvat EAwas, see Wessely, Ephes. gramm. no. 
ro4 ff.; in the christian amulet P. Osl. no. 5 the first four names recur in 
the same order, as also in P. Leid. V col. 9, 5 (see my commentary on the 
amulet in Videnskaps-selskapets Forhandlinger 1922, no. 1). 

abrAavatavahba axoapmayap.aot are the conventional forms of 
these words and the usual order; Kopp, Pad. crit. Il 681 ff. derived afd. from 
the Hebrew (‘Father, come unto us’), see moreover Wessely, Eph. gr. no. 
2to—214; Hopfner, of. cit., I § 732. 

axp. P. Leid. V col. 6,6; Wessely, Eph. gr. no. 216; Kopp, Pal: crit. 1V 
121; Hopfner, I § 735. The complex axoaupayauagt, usually written as one 
word, may originally have been two words; at any rate in P. Lond. CXXI 
328 we read xpxyua and ib. |. 496 yaxuapt, surrounded by quite different 
magic words. 

44. *00L0L &yyehou: xvowos is a usual epithet applied to the deity 
invoked in the magical papyri, cf. below 1. 246 (Winsch, Arch. f. Rel. XII 1909, 
38); P. Lond. CXXI 707 Weol xVotot, 743 xVotor Veot, 710 xVoLol only, in our 
pap. l. 176 a@yyedot only. In our papyrus law Xafbawed etc. are all addressed 
as dyyedou, cf. Hopfner I § 154; P. Lond. CXXI 894 the ‘angels’ are identified 
with the ‘demons’. P. Lond. CXXI 528 elodxovody mov tot (detva) (ide) 
avo, Dee méytote. 


45. TH (Sctva) @ Evexev H (Seiva): this retrograde assimilation of 
the relative is often met with in mag. papyri. 

In magic, as is well-known, the persons concerned are identified as sons 
of their mothers, not of their fathers. It is not necessary to explain this by 
recurring to the hypothesis of a precedent matriarchy. Magic preserved with 
primitive instinct the idea that a child was ‘by birth’ in its proper sense 
primarily the child of its mother. When an antique Greek vase representing 
the -lamentation over a dead youth outstretched on a bier, shows his mother 
and sister standing at his head, while his father and brother stand at his 
feet, it strikes us perfectly natural. This prominence given to the mother 
in primitive magic and religion (compare, moreover, yeryytos yuvatxds in 
the Sept. and NT), may also be due to the fact that in early social 
life the blood relationship between a mother and her child was much 
more certain and more permanent than that between a man and his children — 


————- 
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“the children were obviously a part of the woman’s body”. Therefore, ac- 
cording to Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy IV 125), when exogamy was in- 
stituted, primitive man preferred tracing descent by the female rather than 
by the male line: “in speaking of these early times we must always bear 
in mind that the physical relationship of a father to his children was not yet 
recognized, and that he was to them no more than their guardian and the 
consort of their mother” (cf. ib. III 113). And for the same reason incest be- 
tween mother and son was always regarded as still more criminal than that 
between father and daughter. The idea that incest of this kind makes the best 
magus is familiar to us principally from Cat. c. go: 
nascatur magus ex Gelli matrisque nefando 
coniugio et discat Persicum aruspicium : 
nam magus ex matre et gnato gignatur oportet, 
st verast Persarum impia relligio, 
navos ut accepto ueneretur carmine divos 


omentum in flamma pingue liquefaciens. 


This legal incest among the Persians (cf. Strab. XV 735; Xanthos fr. 28 Miller 
who makes it out to be incest in general; Euseb., Pr. ev. VI 10, al.) and 
Parthians (references in Cumont’s art. p. 21) reappears again in newly discovered 
inscriptions from the Syrian Doura-Europos of the ist cent. A. D. (see Fr. Cumont 
in Comptes rendus de PAcadénue des Inscr. 1924, 17 ff.). After all it may just 
as well have originated in a magical-religious idea of increased sanctity as in 
the purély social desire to preserve the purity and etyévera of a family and 
its offspring — a point of view natural to royal families and families of high 
rank. But the former point of view, i. e. a regard for hierarchic interests, 
may have prevailed amongst the magi. In that way motherhood as the de- 
positary of sacredness is so to speak involved to the second power. On the 
other hand the Greeks, tragedians and philosophers, dogmatically subordinating 
individual life to the thought of society, arrived at quite the opposite conclusion 
(Glotz, art. Jncestunm in Daremberg-Saglio’s Dict.). We may quote the Attic 
marriage formula, Aisch. Eum. 658 ot got jurjtyo 1%) xexdyuévov téxvov | toxets, 
too~os O& xUuatos veoondgov etc., Eur. Or. 552 ff., philosophers such as 
Anaxagoras, etc. However the Greek cults, e. g. that of Gaia, always testified 
to another more natural view of generation. Alexis was essentially right in 
stating (Stob., Flor. 79, 13) that ‘to those who have true knowledge of things 
divine there is nothing greater than the Mother; hence the first man who 
became civilised founded the shrine of the Mother’. The cosmogonic mythology 


of the Greeks always attested their knowledge of hierarchic incests. 


45. vixyy etc.: the author thinks most of all of the wxytxoy, cf. 1. 6 n. 
Such accumulations of the favours asked for remind us of the abundant epithets 
bestowed upon the deity invoked. The supplicant desires fully to define his 
own wants as well as the god addressed in order to avoid any mistake on 
either side, see 1. 223 n. 


émitTuyxtav, see 1. 224, note; Kyran. p. 166, 17 dvvauw é&yet (viz. the 
emerald) mo0s mdoayv yaow xai émutvyiay etc.; émtvyyavew (below 1, 170; 
P. B. N. 167, 217 etc.) = uy) dnotvyyavey, P. Holm. 8, 9; 11, 35; Kyran. p. 166, 8 
(l. 20 6¢ yao abtoy xataoxevace xai tedécet, mavtmy énutedéetat), adj. és- 
tevxtxos (ib. p. 167, 20 etc.). 

étoxev: o probably dropped in from the perfect tétoxe; cf. otherwise 
Mayser, Gramm. p. 96 (we may parallelize @nxa: téVema — in Egyptian Greek 7 
and et were both pronounced as 1—, or, as Mr. Rudberg suggests: @@xa : 0é0@xa). 

téA1, once again 1. 126. The magic character of the prayer is manifest 
from this decided imperative. The demon is constrained, not implored. In 
P. Leid. V 9, 26 the sorcerer, holding the magic ring in his hand, concludes his 
prayer in this way: vai, déomota, déomorta, télet tedeiay telermy; P. Mimaut 94 
ovytéhecdy uot tobto to dsiva Odyua él TH MOOG GOV +++ ovYTE,EGOY MMOL 
t deiva moadywa (cf. ib. 384 &ws> ay jou tobto tedéoys), ib. 151 GAAd meotnooy 
juot to Ostva modyua, and ib. 165 at the end of the prayer we once more 
have aoijooy mot tO Osiva modyua. Compare also Kyran. p. 23, 12 a prayer 
to Dionysos that he may make all present drunk and quarrelsome: “nV Ole, 
avaotnooyv toils arvaxeyuévovs aimuatoyvtous. yevéodar Gaddjdovs déoortas’ 
yivytat oUtwMs’. Such imperatives — like the Latin fiat— placed at the end of 
the sentence (so also originally P. Leid. V 3, 13 ++: xmyed aujy yeréodo t00€ 
moayua 70 %0n, though a later addition to the prayer follows) emphasize 
the forcible character of the prayer in quite a different way from the ordinary 
imperatives (cf. Ausfeld, De Graecor. precationibus quaest. 537 ff.; Ziegler, De 
precat. apud Graecos form. ch. 1, and Farnell, The Evolution of Religion 170). 
In the same way the semi-magical Guy may have found its way in as the 
conclusive word of a Hebrew (cf. 5 Mos. 27, 14), later on of a Christian prayer 
— there is indeed a gulf between this peremptory petition and the self-sacri- 
ficing filial prayer ‘Not my will, but thine, be done’! 

aor1oBadoCe:p%d: at the foot of the column this word, as we have 
seen, once more occurs as a palindrome, though inaccurately (perhaps Cevoa 
has merely been forgotten); @ now. turns into a 0, a misreading which would 


seem to agree better with an originally uncial than a cursive text of the formula. 


Fig. 2 (facsimile; Plate Il). 


The monstrous figure with a human body and extremities, but without 
a head holds in its left hand the Egyptian symbol of life (ani), and in its right 
hand a serpent. The right foot is placed on the tail of a serpent, the leftfoot on 
a small, inscribed, rectangular basis. The right side of the body does not 
correspond properly with the other side because a small human head is at- 
tached directly to the right shoulder above the arm and the right arm is 
drawn less awkwardly than the small crooked left arm which is perhaps 
meant to represent a serpent. A small loin cloth appears between the legs. 
The mammillae appear directly below two eyes placed on the breast and 


the place where the head is cut off is made especially prominent. 
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Above the figure we read law, below the feet on the base Cayouopy. 
On either side of the magic figure there is a row of magic letters, Greek 
capitals and three other magic signs, see Plate Il. Moreover a magic inscrip- 
tion in Greek letters is placed in a column, with the letters vertically, on the 
right side of the serpent, and this column is continued on the right side of 
the figure. This latter inscription is repeated below the base — for the base, 
too, has to be consecrated, cp. the figure in the Pap. Berl. II —, the first half of it 
once more written palindromically. The version of the vertical column seems 
more authentic than the formula below: agvadmfPadm sounds better than 
aovopado. The varied repetition of the syllable by the insertion or commu- 
tation of a consonant is a well-known feature of magic speech (cf. Dieterich, 
ABC-Denkméler in Kleine Schr. 205 and 214). 


The magic figure represents, as we have seen, a queer combination of 
a Oaiuay axépados and a demon with a head. It has proved impossible to 
find an exact parallel. But as a matter of fact it is very difficult to be con- 
versant with all the magic figures and designs already existing, and future 
finds of papyri and amulets may substantially increase the store. The monu- 
ments and texts (cf. P. Berl. II 48 and 60 with illustr.) dealing with the dxé- 
pahos Oaiumy are treated of by Delatte, Bull. hellén. XXXVIII 1914, 189 ff. (cf. 
Hopfner, of. cit. If § 186 ff.). We may also recall the representations of 
Baubo (also mentioned P. Berl. II 32) of which Diels treated in the volume 
presented to Salinas (Palermo, 1907). We must also bear in mind that ac- 
cording to Egyptian tradition Horus cut off the head of Seth and his comrades 
in arms. Delatte ingeniously tries to prove that the ‘headless’ god is identical 
with the Sun (the scarab) that in return is identified with Osiris, Horus, Apollon, 
Bes, Seth or Typhon. To this end he makes extensively use of the magic 
names and formulas used in the papyri and incriptions in connection with 
the demon fin question. However as regards the design in P. Mimaut see 
Plate II [from photo] in my Les Papyrus magiques grecs de Paris (1923) where 
the loss of the head of the <oxédetos dowo>teo0s appears to be due to a 
lacuna in the papyrus itself (the magical-inscription Asodefarak etc. is to 
be written xaodiaxds [i. e. xagdiaxcds| ais Potovs “in the shape of a heart, 
like a grape”, not ateovyoedois, but Potovddoy, as moreover the two angular 
lines on the design clearly indicate). On the whole Delatte may be on the 
right track (see e. g. his exposition on the sun as a decapitated head p. 233) 
though certain details (e. g. his reconstruction of texts) are not always reliable. 
Sometimes the decapitation may accompany or symbolically indicate castration 
(Delatte p. 233, cf. P. Leid.V 2, 6f. and 5, 1, my Bettrdéige zur griech. Rel. Gesch. 
Il 47 f. with further references). For magical figures that show mutilation 
see further Kopp, Pal. crit. II] 636, IV 220. A headless lion is engraved on 
the magic ring P. Bibl. Nat. 2132 (approximately corresponding to the gem 
published by Matter, Histoire du gnosticisme I Pl. VU no. 8, ef. Dieterich, Abraxas 
53): arti O& xepadiis éyétwm Paoihevoy ~IowWocs. Headless animals are however 
well-known in European fairy-tales and superstition, cf., e. g., Wuttke® § 50. 
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The ‘headless demon’ has had a long life. He reappears in the Kyran. 
p. 11, 2 as the demon that causes quartan fever: ét dé detmet uot mel TOS 
xaxod Oaimovos Os got tetaotatos Oc émuméumeta Gvdoaa xal yuvakly 20 
dexavotd tod now tov <tod> alyoxéow, wu) tazyéms mevdomévov Ov0tte ob PAérEt 
ovte Guover — tadozer yao axépados. This is an ancient Egyptian conception, 
as we see from the representation of the zodiac of Dendera (Boll, Sphaera 221, 
cf. 433, on the Lapidary from the Escorial this demon is placed in the Aquarius). 
The next parallel to the demon of the figure in our papyrus is perhaps the 
headless demon in P. Berlin Il (for an accurate reproduction of this design see 
my Zu den Berliner Zauberpapyri |Kristiania 1923] Pl. 1; Hopfner I p. 97). He 
holds, apparently, a flower in his right and a laurel branch in his outstretched 
left hand (instead of the head the hieroglyph denoting m/v — apparently; or is it a 
cock’s head? — is five times repeated). The body is inscribed with the seven 
vowels (denoting the seven planets? the astrologers, as is commonly known, 
associated the signs of the zodiac with the members of the body), on the 
extremities in different combinations, under the throat is an inscribed oafpami 
which may correspond to the sam in our papyrus. But our figure is left 
uninscribed, and the two mammillae on his breast may in this case really re- 
present two eyes. Such sthetocephalic representations are familiar from the 
figure of Bes (see, e. g., the Bes from the museum at Cagliari copied in De- 
latte’s art., p. 239, and cf. Hopfner II 187 ff.). Later magic literature proves 
that this monstrous apotropaeum never was forgotten, Test. Salom. IX 2 Mc. 
Cown (p. 1339 in Migne, Parr. gr. vol. 122, cf. Delatte 1. 1.): éy@ xahobuar Dovocs 
(cod. D; Pi6vos cod. P), éym yao xepahas éodim Véhoy éuavtam xeqpadijy 
meoutomoacdau +++ &pyny dé adbtad &ya) Lohowosy’ Aéye woe yao moder PrEémetc ; 
& 0&8 py Owe toy wacdldy pov. xaya oby Soloway thy avodoy tis Pwvis 
attod dxovoas xal Xéhwy ebdndoteooy jpadsivy éxnowtnoa attoy’ moder 
hakeic; én O€ mow eyo), Baowed Lodouady, blos pwovy eit, aoddA@y yag 
advoiawr povas zatexdyoorounoa’ doo yuo aviowmmoa xakodyta x@@ot 
(Del. Bawfot), tovtmy éya tas xeqpakas xatéxdnoa 6te nadia yervooyvta xat 
iueowy dxtwM Pddowa, tote xdaioytos tot maidiov vuxt0s yivoua mvEedua 
zal Ola THS Pwvis adbtod sloéoyoma etc. Later p. 1332 b this demon is styled 
a Owtamvooy avetua, and in this respect the description of h’s character does 
not take us too far from the demon of quartan fever (cf. fever = fire) men- 
tioned above. The serpent that Jaw—Zayovey- holds in his right hand, very 
much resembles a d@dzxmy éyxvuay, as the reptile is characterized in P. Leid. 
V 8, 28. The Egyptian magicians mentioned in Exod. 7, 11 held serpent-rods 
in their hands (the rods of the magicians of Pharaoh are transformed into 
serpents, but are devoured by Aaron’s rod). The next parallel to the serpent 
of our figure is ‘the serpent that a waxen magical figure holds’ in P. Bibl. 
Nat. 2427 f.; ib. you are instructed to write on the serpent the name of the 
Agathodaemon, i. e. — ‘as Epaphroditos says’ — poyay wi pmoxm puuvu ooops 
oo0ymoi, but, as the papyrus itself shows, the name necessary for the success 
of the magic procedure (10 zoayuatixdy) was altered into agmovxvouqt (i. e. 
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{i. e. Harpokrates, Chnuphis or Chneph). In P. Bibl. Nat. 2114 the magic lion- 
headed figure is holding in his right hand a stick with a snake coiled round 
it, in his left a shield, while from his mouth he breathes forth fire. For 
the further identification of the serpent (or lion) with fire see Delatte, 1. 1. 
The important role played by serpents on magical gems and designs in general 
is well-known, see Kopp, -Pal. crit. IV, Index s. serpent. Compare moreover 
the lion-headed serpent of the Agathodaemon or Chnuphis (Delatte, Budd. 
hell. XXXVII 262 and PI. Ill), the Abraxas-gems, the cock-headed demon with 
serpent-feet, the straight rod traversed by three S, which possibly may mean 
serpents coiled about a stick, etc. (cf. Ein christl. Aimulett auf Papyrus, 1921, 
p. 1 f.). In Kyran. p. 14 (Add. p. 232) the dgaxwy claims to rule the whole 
universe (just as 6 eos 6 wéyas rules the world, Audollent, Def. tab. p. 408). 
This was really the aspiration of Typhon as well, according to Nonn. Dion. I 
444 ff. (cf. my study Die Versuchung Christi, 1924, p. 17); the winged Typhon 
holds serpents in his hands on a painted vase, Flinders-Petrie, Yanis II b, 
eles, 3. 

The anh-symbol, so often held by Egyptian deities and deified Pharaohs, 
indicates the dominant position which our “headless demon” held in this syn 
crestistic magic. The confusion becomes complete when we see that Seth- 
Typhon himself is named Ja (see Hopfner, of. cit. 1 § 744). This magic deity 
who in the syncretistic manner of magic drawing perhaps represents the al- 
mighty Agathodaemon as well, does not correspond to the invocation of the 
text, where Jaw SLafawd etc. are all dressed as “Lords Angels”, while the 
inscriptions on either side of the figure mentioned above are omitted from 
the magic recipe. 

[The article by Delatte on the axépakoc datumy in Musée Belge XXVI 
(1922), 255-9, where he compares the headless demon with the headless first 
“decanus” of Capricornus is only known to me from H. I. Bell’s bibliography 


in Journ. of Eg. Arch. X (1924), 157]. 
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69. YH % is the technical word for the kind of erotic magic that draws 
the beloved to the lover — when combined with sleeplessness it becomes an 
aywyl ayouryntixy (P. Bibl. Nat. 2943). Compare éxaymyy, vexvaywyy (P. 
Bibl. Nat. 222); the opposite is @zomoumj. The magic papyrus book of Paris 
contains six instances of dywyaé (see the ‘Index’ in Wessely’s edition), and 

r »” \ \ erg 2 
our papyrus adds seven more (also Kyran. p. 163,10 €0t¢ O& Xai MOOS ayw- 
~ . . ‘ AS , oy 
yyy yvvaixayr xyornouwos — viz. the magnetic stone — xat MQOS oVOTAGEIS 
e a F AG a AS 
Jausomy avdousv, moreover ib. 169, 30; 170, 2; 168, 9 AiPoc oagdayarns 
éaaymyos mobs Zowta); cf. P. Bibl. Nat. r4r1, P. Berol. 9909, 48, finally Theokr. 
2,102 d 8 ivde nal &yuye toy hinagsyowyr ec éua dwpwata Adlpw. (but 
in Verg., Ecl. 8, 68 etc. ducite is the Theocretean fixe). It is interesting to 
observe that this technical term of magic had made its way into medicine 
4 


-- probably some of the ingredients employed and the magical words and 
formulas accompanying the procedure had found their way into it at the same 
time. We may refer to Galen XII p. 251 Kthn, where he declares that he 
does not recommend ésvovota and abhors the abstruse recipes of magical 
medicine: ... tov 0& xahovuérvwy pihtomy, aywytwwy (this word also 
occurs in P. Lond. CXXI 295), dvetoomoumay te zal miontTomy — adTOTS 
yap totic éxetvwv dvédpaciy &€eritydes ypGuar — my aoyny ay, 
ot0 et méeioay ixaviy eizor, éurynudvevoa O14 yoauudtwmr, Womeo otdé 
tov Vavactuwy paoudaxmy i tH, Ws abtol xahodow, aadomoady — éxeiva 
bey yao abtay nai yehoia, xatadijoa tots aymdixovs, as under éxl tod 
dmarixod dvrvydira piéyEacIa i éxtoedoo moujoo vijy xvdovoay i} uy- 
détote TuALaBEty, boa t ahha toladta. 


éumupoyv, see |. 295, n. 
qi. €x~75&yv of the wanton woman, see below 1. 359, n. 


72. y%e THY xataodv. The papyrus is ordinarily reguired to be clean, 
or new, or hieratic (é¢gatix0c). Everything new, unused, is especially fit for 
magic — as for religious — use, because it, has not been soiled by human 
hand or otherwise spoiled, not having ‘touched earth’, in the phrase of well 
known magical precept. Clean papyrus is also prescribed for the charm be- 
low 1. 102 (other instances quoted by Hopfner, of. cit. 1 § 854, viz. P. Lond. CXXI 
225, 769, 1003; P. Berlin I 233 f. yaotny tsoatixoy). Our own papyrus roll 
consists of exellent (‘hieratic’?) paper. The use of paper as the cheapest 
writing material became, as might be expected, more and more popular in 
course of time’ (cf. for North-African magic of our own time the works of 
Doutté and Meauchamp). Vassiliev, Anecad. 1 339 has copied a remedy for ma- 
king a woman pregnant: yoape eis yaotny Péfoayay (membrane) xat Pade 
TO €is TOY xOATOY THiS yuvaixds ete. 

gu%Tt Gvtw. Blood of all kinds constitutes a good magic ink: P. Lond. 
CXXI 310 the blood of a black donkey (used for an aya@yiuor abdmooyr), 
P. Lond. CXXI] 69 the blood of a crow and of a white pigeon, P. Lond. CXXI 
718 of a black cow or goat, P. Bibl. Nat. 78 the blood from the hand or the 
foot of a pregnant woman. Ib. |. 2099 (‘the Gymyy of Pitys’) various sorts of 
ink are prescribed: blood of a donkey, of a falcon, of an eel (Hopner I § 804). 
In later magic they very often coloured the letters with minium (Gintert, Vor 
der Sprache der Gétter 45), probably replacing the older use of blood. Donkey’s 
blood, in particular, was thought to be very efficacious (Hopfner I § 452 ff.). 
The donkey was the favourite animal of Seth-Typhon’, «@ in the magic words 

1 The dvoxég~akog was originally Seth-Typhon, later the Gnostic Sabaoth. For “his 
popularity see also Kyran. p. 70, 3: ddxova dé dvov oby éhaiw oulSas xal adbvas hoyvior 
zai dwas owe, Opel maytag tors év CUUAOGIW BYOXEPSAOYS xal adbtol tods GAdovS (cf. more- 
over, p. 74, 22). For a discussion of the Palatine caricature of the Crucifix see e. g. Winsch, 
Sethian, Verfluchungstafela p. 111, King, The Gnostics and their Remains? p. 229 and for 


further literature the article “Croix et Crucifix’ by Leclercq in Dictionnaire d’arch. chrét. vol. 


III 2, 3051. 
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wmeoped etc. probably signifies ‘donkey’. In P. Bibl. Nat 2099, just quoted, a 
donkey’s skin is used as writing material combined with donkey’s blood: 6 uéy 
rn A . » iad > 7 ) A / Pa ra C4 / oC , 
bwijy (viz. 6vetos) atuate dvei and xagdias éo~aymér@ @ ovpiuioyetar aldady 
yahxéws. The salacity of the donkey was well-known and makes the use 
of its skin, as well.as other ingredients derived from the donkey, quite natural 
in an aym@yy, cf. below 1. 362, Semon. 2, 43 ff., etc. The herb ztegic the 

a ¢ = e 
Egyptians call “Donkey’s blood’, but ‘Rod of Hermes’ was said to be the 
the name used by the prophets (ateois = aspidium filix L.), Dioskor. 2. tAns 
fatowmis IV 183 (186), quoted by Hopfner of. cit. 1 § 495. 

It may be useful here to quote the charm addressed to Seth-Typhon, 
Griffith and Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden 
p- 145 in the translation of the editors, the Greek text being at the same time 
slightly corrected: “A spell to inflict (?) catalepsy (?). Formula. You take 
an ass’s head, and you place it between your feet opposite the sun in the 
morning when it is about to rise, opposite it again in the evening when it 
goes to the setting ... you anoint your hand, of your two hands, with ass’s 
blood, and the two /mz (lips?) of your mouth ... This is the invocation 
which you utter before the sun: 

éminahoduatl os, toy éy to) nEeved avevuate OEWVOY GOQATOY MAYTOXEATOEG, 
Veoy Yewdy, PIooonowy, “al gonuosmoiy, 6 Uloady otxiay etotadovoar, Oc 

= ) Shi j 

&eBoactncs é&x tis Alyvatouv xat é&oywoos (pap. has aw ywoas) émwvo- 

"3 c , tid \ \ s 2 4 ~ , 0 , STAG 
waodns, 6 aayvta Onoowy xai wu) vixiduevos, ertxaloduai oe, Tug~wmy 270, 
\ \ ta 2 ~ 2 / oa wT, ~ / ‘ 2 ¢ A a 
tus ous martetas émuteded (érutéler?), Ot éruxhoduat oe to adbdevtixoy Ovoma 
éy @ ob Ovvn aaoaxotoa weopyd wwoaaxeopyd wwopolywond woratadvas 
woowom woveBovtocovadyd axtumge egecziyad vepomoooady) apeoauerdwv 
heodeEavak edoehvmdrve wagepa, aewuva, Choy Hxé jLor xal Padwoor xal xatapake 
\ ~ ey) \ Sow cr \ ~ CR 20s , \ \ “apm 
tov (detva) i} why (dciva) Oiyer nal TvoETG. abtos OlxNGEY Me KAL TO Give 
Tipmwvos éééyvoey nag éavt@d 7} adty. ova todto tadta mole — xowd. 


73. ovata. Hopfner, of. cit. 1 § 643 ff. deals at length with the magic 
term otoefa and all the different substances denoted by the word. It always 
designates some material thing either from the living person who is the object 
of the charm (here the woman desired), or from a dead person whose ghost 
is to carry out the charm. Hopfner thinks that this use of the word ori- 
ginates in the contrast between ovofa and the soul of the dead (cp. ovola 
opp. to yéveots and giogd in the terminology of philosophy), but no doubt 
it simply means the material substance opposed to ‘soul’ in general. Probably 
this magic term is borrowed from philosophy (W. Scott, Journ. of Egypt. 
Archaeol. VIL 113 — 1 do not think it absolutely necessary to trace it to the 
Stoic religion in particular). Mixoai odoiat were the atoms of Democritus, 
Arist. fr. 202, and odoia also meant ‘element’, see e.g. W. Kranz in Die Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker, Index col. 452. But to the magician every otoia 
implied a direct connection with and influence on the soul to which the oboia 


belonged. W. Scott explains the magical use of ovoia by the opposition be- 
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tween a material thing and the immaterial words employed (the name or 
verbal formula), but I do not think that Aristotle’s terminology (De caelo 3, 
T, 298 a 28) is sufficlent to prove this hypothesis. Not every material sub- 
stance employed by the sorcerer is an otvola. 

From the word ovoia is formed the verb otodlem, cp. e. g. Cuvorialer, 
élhvymialew [orolilew, owdovilew], pudaxtnovdlew, dverouacew (Kyran. p. 16, 
22) etc. in the magical papyri, aidoualew Kyran. p. 46, 22: P. Lond. CXXI 
470 f. (in a gidtoor) éntypawpor éxi hauvay xaoorteowiy tobs yaoautioas 
wal TA OvOUAaTA zal OvoL&Gas (Pap. Puoidoas, cf. Preis., Wien Stud. XL 6) 
oiadnmote ovcia Eléoy nal bade sis YVahacoay. It means ‘to fill with odata’. 
P. Bibl. Nat. 2442 has the word dyvovotactos, which also occurs in Poim. p. 21, 4 
Parthey (Winsch translates it: “without substance or body’); probably we should 
read P. Bibl. Nat. 2442 as follows: adymyy’ oxevi) émuddmatos oednriaxod, 
ayovoa GdoyeTHS Xai avovoidotms wovonuéows, xataxdiver yevvaiws ete. 


74. 6€mx6pu7 instead of dEox0 ume (BFvx0 Up). 


75. UoOXos is the Laconicum, the hot bath-room for sweating. The bath 
was a favourite haunt of wicked demons, cp. Daremberg—Saglio, Dict. des ant. 
s. v. ‘Magie’ p. 1511 and Hopfner, op. cit. 1 § 195, § 770. The love-charm, 
related in P. Lond. CXXI 467, consists in throwing a potsherd, inscribed with 
both a Typhoniac figure and its mighty names, into the furnace of a hypo- 


caust, at the time reciting a magic prayer. Cf. too 1. 334 below, and note there. 


76. THeEeL, cf, e. g. P. Bibl. Nat. 856 (1. 1062 ovvtnonoas me), P. Lond. 


XLVI 45 dvatyonooy je, etc. 


i 

uy TAN HS, viz. by the whip of Seth, dxd tic udowyos tod Lyd. 
The demon shown in the magic figure below the text is actually holding a 
whip in his right hand, as the cock-headed [aw often does on the so-called 
‘Gnostic’? gems. The significance of the whip in the hands of Egyptian 
deities as a symbol of power and strenghth is well known. Regarding the 
blow or shot delivered by the angry demons, as a cause of every sort 
of evil or disease affecting the individual, see, e. g., Pradel, Griech. Gebete (Rel. 
Vers. u. Vorarb. vol. Ul p. 259 [7]) 0d popydion and +++ féhovs metomévov 
*-+ xai aout otx eéyyiet ev to) dvd uari cov, ib. p. 338 (86), Abernetty p. 32, 
Weinreich, H/g.wunder 59 ff., N. Lid in Maal og minne (Oslo) 1921, 37 ff. We 
may quote a passage from Bishop Serapion of Thmuis (who died 362 A. D., 
cf. Franz, Benedikt. 1,65, Wobbermin p. 13) which is very illustrative of this old 
superstition as well as of the vocabulary dependent upon it. In a prayer for 
the efficacy of the oil (bread or water) of the patient we read this: «+: 
popndytw, déon0ta, adoa évéoyeva catamxz), ray Saorior, ndoa éupovdl) 
TOU GYTIXELMEVOY, TATA TAHYH, Aaa wdorr1€, adoa alyndw@y, ads advos 
i] PaTIGLH® A evtTetvaypa 7 oxiacua movnody th youd Gov To dor, 


»” 


db énmahéouey viv iueig xal 1 Gvoua to’ jovoyevots xal aneoxéodmoay 


ee 
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ano tar éytos xal toy éutos tay dovAwy- Gov tovtwy. And in a late story 
of the ‘bad demon that was called Bes’ the same feature is preserved, the 
old Egyptian god having now turned into a malignant goblin who from his 
former temple smote the passers-by making them blind and lame and deaf 
and dumb (Zoéga, Catal. Codd. Copt. p. 533, referred to by Erman, Ag. Rel.” 258). 

The idea is universal and can be traced back to the most primitive human 
psychology. The sorcerers of ancient Indie speak of the shot of the eye 
(Hillebrandt, At. Lit. p. 177). In Homeric poetry we meet with such expres- 
sions as Il. XIII 812 addda Atos dot: xaxy eaunuey > Ayaoi, and when 
Apollo, shrouded in a thick fog, deprives Patroclus of all his arms, he deals 
Patroclus a blow on his back (no doubt the back is expressly mentioned in 
accordance with old superstition, for Patroclus is not running away from the 
battle), Il. XVI zor ot O° dade, aliEey O& peraposvoy edoée 1 Wu | 
yelol xatanenvel, otoepedtyy0ev O& ot Oooe. We may further refer to the 
use of Gateoda, alluding to diseases affecting man (Thuk. I] 48; Polyb XXXI 7 
doy] ata. tho mddews); to the Greek mind the pains of childbirth were 
caused by the ‘sharp shot’ of the Eileithyiai (Il. XI 271, Theokr. XXVII 29; 
ep. Plut. de superst. 7 ta) dé deolaiuor xal omuatos Goowotia mdoa xai 
yonudtwy dzopoly «++ ‘xdnyai Deo? nal ‘aoocBodai dSatuovoc’ Aéyortat). 
For the whip of Venus, Hor. carm. HII 26, 11, compare Schuster, Wien. Stud. 
XL 87; according to medieval and modern superstition the man that is struck 
by a wanton woman becomes powerless and impotent, Lugn, Mitteil. der 
anthrop. Gesellsch. Wien L (1920) |p. 12 of the offprint]. Of course the same 
conceptions are found in magic, cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 1063 dvedwhomdynxtoy dmdnyoyr, 
Kyran p. 165, note 6 (from Damigeron graecus according to Abel): 6 moowy 
dé attoy (viz. the coral stone) oddéx0te tnd ~aoudxwy Gidoetar obte bm0 
xEOavVOD 7 GotéQOS MANyHoEta 1) BOYNE Daiwovos. The Christian Fathers 
allude again and again to their adversaries as having died a merited death 
‘smitten by an angel’! Conversely a staff held in the hand of a righteous 
man protected him against the devil and all sorts of demons and diseases; 
this was especially true of a bishop’s staff, which in the hand of a bishop 
like Desiderius of Cahors (ca. 637, Migne, P. L. 87, 240) posessed the same 
healing power as the staff of Elijah (2 Kings, 4, 31). For modern usages we 
may refer e. g.to Doutté, Magie et rel. 222 (you strike the ‘djinns’ with a stick 
on which magical names and quotations from the Coran are written — ‘les 
djinns crieront grace’). 

Very ancient also is the idea that a sorcerer’s rod can transform the 
striken into other beings; even Homer transferred this conception from man 
to the world of the gods, Il. XIII 59 ff., 74 f., where Poseidon oxynmavi@ xexomas 
transmutes both the Ajaxes. 

The instructions of magicians often conclude with a warning lest you 
yourself should be harmed by the demon invoked; see e. g. P. Leid. V 5, 20 
éoy O& Pédys del xaxdy wu moujou xai adbtos anodvPiva xwdvvov, otas 
moos th Oo héye tov Adyoy etc., P. Lond. XLVI 45 dsatijonody je xai tor 
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maida tovtoy anmnuaytovs éy dvduatt tod jwiotov Veod (cp. P. Berol. I 45 ff.). 
This is also the reason why the practitioner is so often recommended to wear 


an amulet. 


77 ff., see above 1. 4 ff. with notes. 


81 ff. xaeatat (but mvQ0daIa): o) > ot, see Mayser, Gramm. p. 179. 
avootova used of the fire of Eros also |. 111, see 1. 153, n. 

4 bux, 7 *xxpdta mentioned together, as P. Berol. g909, 49 ~éyTEt 
fpacarilouéryny thy poy, thy xaodiarv tio Kaomoa, Audollent, Def. tab. nr. 
51, 3 (from Athens) wuyiy xé my xaodiay; ib. nr. 241, 15 (from Carthage, 
= C.1L. VIII 12511) oteéBlmooyv attay tiy woyiy nai my xagdiay va 


La) avémow. 


82. éuat. e€ = a cf. Mayser, Gramm. p. 107 (purely orthographical). 
83. “2THS = atts, ats = (EJavtys — not in the N. T. manuscripts, 
Moulton, Gramm. 1 47 [Einleitung in die Sprache des N. T. 69], Class. Rev. XV 
33, 434, XVIII 107, Crénert, Mem. Herc. 126 f. (for atbtog — éavtos see 


Moulton, Gramm. Il 160 f.). Gtds is found in another magic document, viz. 
Def. Att. Tab. no. 59, 9; Gtotc P. Tebt. 1 121, 92 (Mayser, p. 114). 

oticety = vow, see Mayser, Gramm. p. 88, n. 2. 

xoAkGY: Herwerden, Lex. supplet.” s. v. quotes Liban., Or. LXIV § 118. 
This grossness of detailed description is preserved in later Coptic papyri of 
the same kind, cf, e. g., no. 8325 of the Berlin collection, translated by Erman, 
Aus den Papyrus der kel. Museen [1899] p. 260. 


Fig. 3 (facsimile: Plate II). 


The cock-headed demon, with very thin arms and legs, holds in his right 
hand a wip, in his left a small human body, much resembling a puppet, with 
outstretched arms, as though terrified. The demon seems to be grasping him 
by the hair. The loin-cloth of the demon (or is it something else?) is very 
roughly indicated. The gesture of grasping a slave or a captive by his front 
hair was well-known, in Babylonia, in ancient Egypt as well as in ancient 
India (cf. my Opferritus p. 411 and Class. Rev. XXXV 21). It was a symbolic 
action, the sign of absolute superiority. From ancient Egyptian literature we 
may cite the Pyramid texts ch. 273 (translated by H. O. Lange, Relig. texter 
Pp. 77 nr. 32) where ‘He that seizes the front hair’ signifies a mighty demon 
ruling in ‘Kehau’. A gem, published by Kopp, Pal. crit. IV 159, shows the 
cock-headed and serpent-footed lao seizing a kneeling person in the same way. 
We also find the same gesture on the Mithraic relief from Klagenfurt, Cumont, 
Monuments de Mithra MI nr. 235 p. 338 (Fig. 213) which Dieterich, Mithrashturgie 
120 (and the note of Weinreich in the third edition p. 244) to my mind wrongly 


interprets as an imposition of the hand and as a symbolic illustration of 
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spiritual pneumatic begetting. Mithras may by that very gesture indicate that 
the kneeling Helios, his son and the prolomystes, are placed in his absolute 
custody. We may recall the expression in Apoc. 1, 1 dotdo¢ Yeod; it would 
not be surprising if this was directly borrowed from the terminology of the 
mysteries. 

The magic words are this time placed opposite the arrangement in 
Fig. 1, and so arranged that o7% is written thrice above and below the 
right hand of the figure, all along the whip, while foax, is similarly written 
thrice above his left hand. On the outer edge of these two columns we read 
wmeopnd wonaxeopy) | cwpohyoond twwanouw, and below the feet, surrounded 
by a rectangular line: afeogauerDa@v. It will be remembered that on the 
former figure o7% was confined to the arms and foax to the legs, wwnaxeopnd 
being placed below the feet. A certain amount of licence is, as we see, allowed 
to the operating magician, the same effect being obtained by a different 


arrangement of the inscriptions. 


Col. IV. 


# 


tor. b70¢xl>weva, cf, e. g., 1. 38, 43, in P. Bibl. Nat. 1344 written dzo 
(P. Lond. XLVI 230 ta dbmoyeyoaupérva). 


to2. Cuvevowegdrave. Cuvorvducday is the ordinary form in these papyri 
= ouvorvouchay, see Herwerden, Lex. supplet. s. v.). But Cuvovosedarioy also 
Smictoye >. Os! 3,2; P. Bibl. Nat. 2013, 2099. 


103. Aéye tOv Adyov Tots. For the role of the number three in 
magic, religion and mythology see, e. g., my Opferritus Index p. 485 and cf. 
more recently Gruppe, Bursian’s Jahresber. CLXXXVI (1921) p. 281, Weinreich, 
Archiv fiir Relig.wiss. XX 474. In P. Bibl. Nat. 623 (Mithraic liturgy) the mystes 
is ordered to repeat his prayer thrice in order that the fiery gates may open. 
Pradel, Gr. Gebete (R. V. V. III): e. g., p. 266 ‘tri pater noster ed tri avi Mari’: 


P) / 2 , 2 , 
b., p. 269 Guny auny any. 


104. ABS wr = xdOVi wor. We find wor as well as ov after xA6I. 
Py Leid.. V 3, 17 «Addi ov, but P. Leid. W 7, 25 xAddi wou. P. Berol. II 85 
has in the same line xltdu, waxao paovunm xoataoqowy, xAve, Titay. An 
inscription on an agate, published by Fréhner in Mélanges d’épigraphie et ahistoire 
1873 p. 1 runs thus: xAvi wou 6 év Agovtomdht THY xatoixiay xexAnowMévos ete. 

6 xvtCwy and 6 goypuv are well-known epithets of the Almighthy God 
from the Septuagint (though here not mentioned together), see Hatch and 
Redpath, Concordance to the Sept. s. v., cf. e. g. 1 Es. 6, 13 maides tod xvotov 
tov xtioavtos toy ovoarvdy, Si. 18,1 6 Cody eis toy ai@va éxtce tO adyTA 
xow, Hos. 13, 4 6 edg cov 6--- xtiCwy yy. On the other hand Is. 11, 15 
Zonumoe: xvov0s tHY Vahaosay Alyiatov ; 42, 15 2onuwow bon xal Bovvors. 


In our papyrus Seth-Tyhpon is especially thought of as this almighty God, 


cf. Griffitth-Thompson of. cit. col. 23, 10 (p. 144) ~Vogomowy xai &onmomor, 
said of the ‘invisible god’, i. e. Typhon-Seth. 


105. YEveLeEVOS = yevduevos, see Mayser p. 61. 

toxyvupo¢ eds: foyvods is Typhon in P. Leid. V 11, 24, cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 
2032 bnd P. Leid. W 24, 7. 

Ov EYEVVYGEY Revad yorpa%s. It is a great surprise here to meet 
with the old god Min of Coptos, who — according to the quite late Metter- 
nich-stele — was ‘the son of the white sow that is in Heliopolis’ (cf. Zimmer- 
mann, Die dg. Rel. nach der Darstell. der Kirchenschriftsteller u. die dg. Denkm. 
tog). Min very early turned into ‘a sort of Priapus’ (Erman, Ag. Rel.? 18), 
he was the god ‘who seizes upon the women, the Lord of maidens’ (Brit. 
Mus. g11). Certainly this god was well fitted for an a@ymyi. In our papyrus 
he is still (as on the Metternich-stele) residing in Heliopolis, besides Pelusium, 
but his old whip has now grown into an iron rod. 

The white sow may in some way be contrasted with the black pig into 
which Seth transformed himself when’ he injured the eye of Ra. The Egyptians 
sacrificed a pig to Seth on the 15th of the month Pachon when they cele- 
brated the victory of Horus over Seth-Typhon. 


106. 6 avapavic év IyAovuctw, év “HAtoumodXet. The old centres 
of the ancient Egyptian cult still play a prominent part in later magic. In 
P. Bibl. Nat. 885 the powerful magic names are said to have been written in 
hieroglyphs by Hermes Trismegistos ‘in Heliopolis’; ib. 2447 the prophet Pa- 
chrates is said to live in the same town, and the same place is also mentioned 
in P. Berol. I 35 and in the late Coptic magical papyrus P. Berol. 8313 (Erman, 
Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. XXXIII 48 ff.): Isis is seated near a copper oven on the 
mountain of On. For Pelusium as a Typhonic district see Hopfner, Offend. 
zauber 1 § 532. According to Herod. III 5 Seth-Typhon was hidden in the 
neighbouring Sirbonic lake. 


107. 6&B30v otdyeav. The use of iron is often prescribed in magic, 
see Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius p. 86, Gruppe, Griech. Myth. 895, Norden, 
Aeneis VI p. 163. 201. Arch. fiir Rel.. X 41 ff. Hopfner, of. cit. 1 § 5096 (with 
references to further literature). In P. Lond. CXXI 541 an iron lamp stand is 
required for divination by means of a lamp (the wick is to be of pure linen 
and the boy uncorrupt); ib. XLVI 308 dapw@y yaotyny teoatixoy 7 uodvpovy 
métahoy xai atdynpotv xotzov és emi ty yaotny toy xolxoy (for iron 
rings cf. van Leeuwen in his edition of Men. Epitr. 212 }20yovoos daxtthoc- 
attos otdnoots ; anuli Samothracii Plin. XXXII 6 and Petron. 32, 3). An iron 
box is prescribed for the magical procedure in Kyran. p. 30, 4, and a knife 
wholly of iron is to be used by the magician in cutting off the wing of a 
Dionysiac bird, by which all those present are to be made drunk. Lane, The 


Modern Egyptians’ 1 284 relates that the Egyptians may exclaim ‘Iron, thou 


' Fy oy . 


unlucky” to stop a sudden whirlwind, which they believe is caused by the 
flight of a djinn — for the genii dread that metal. Elsewhere we find that iron 
is strictly forbidden in many superstitious usages of religious cults or medicine 
(ep. €. €., 2 reg. 6, 7, Ser. Samm. 410, Plin. XII 115 etc.): 

In our papyrus the ‘iron rod’ is a reminiscence of the O. T.: Ps. 2, 9 


~ 2 \ 2 Lae ‘i ~ . . 
mowuareis aitovs éy OdPdq@ ovWnod, copied in Apoc. 2, 27. 12, 5. 19, 15. 


108. év 7. For the instrumental use of éy see Moulton, 4 Gramm. of NT 
Greek 1 104 (Nachtrdge of the German ed. p. 369), Class. Rev. XVIII 153; ef., 
e. g., P. Tebt. 16 éy wayaion, évy Oapdq@ aataooey in the Sept. (not a Hebraism; 
Blass-Debrunner § 195, 1a still think that év wayaion and the like is a con- 
struction on the analogy of éy Omdoig and Huqueouévos ey). 

tog: &vEgoatbac tHY PdAaaoav: ‘by means of which you fenced off, 
i. e. removed the sea and let them pass through’. ayapodooew means re- 
gularly ‘to block up’, Strab. IV 194, so also in the Sept. (Nehem. 4, 7 joéarto at 
dlaopayat avag~odooeaia:) and — in spite of Herwerden s. v. — Joseph. Arch. 
XV 264 (Gvapoattey tus éxPolhas, Lat. exitus obstruere; according to Hesych 
Ss. v. it means ‘to remove barriers’ — dvapmodéartes’ avantiéartes, avameta- 
oaytes). In Exodus the author makes use of other verbs, XIV a1 éoinoey 
my Yalacoay Enouy xai éayxtody tO Bdwo, v. 29 tO 08 COME abtois TEtyos 
é% Oekiay xai tetyos && ebwyiuwr, XV 8 énayn woei teiyos ta BOata, but 
Ps. 105 (106) only émettunoey tH éovdod Yaddaoon xai &&noardy (the drying 
up of the sea here gives the magician the idea of drying up the plants), 
Ps. 77 (78), 13 dvéoongev Yahacoay xai siqAyayev attovs, ~otnoey BOata 
MoE Gaoxor. 

It is interesting to observe how Jahve and Seth are here combined. The 
idea of Jahve drying up the Red Sea made a deep impression on the prophets 
of the O. T. as’ well as on the magicians who, more or less exactly, copied 
or imitated them for their own purposes. Compare |. 298, below (with note), 
and P. Bibl. Nat. 3052 “Jogdavyns +--+ xal éovdoa Valacoa jrddevoey ‘TooanA. 
In this connection the saying of Orig. c. Cels. [IV 34 appears in its true light: 
ahh yoo 6 Deos tob “IooaijA nai 6 Bedo tov “Efoaiwmy nai 6 Beds 6 
RATATOVTMGAS gv TH pute Dahacoy tov Alyvatiwy Paowéa xai 
tovs Aiyvatious mohAcutis d6vonaCetTaL maparapBavenevos xaTK 
Sawdvwv 7 tivav TovyneGyv Suvauewyv. The Jewish God was thus 
appealed to from both sides. 

adva&noatvery ‘to dry up’, Hom., Hdt. VII 109, Sept., used in its proper 
sense and metaphorically (Sept. xatagnoaivey tiv éovdoay Yakaocoay is the 
constant expression for this act of God, see Hatch and Redpath, s. v.). 


110/111. x*€0uévyHv etc. The accumulated participles show the haste 
with which the beloved woman has to appear before her lover, cp., e. g., 
P. Berol. 9909 48 Preis.: aor etc. [xalouéyyy avoovuéryny, xévter (Bayoan- 


Couévny ty weyyny tiv xagdtay etc. In the résumé on the right side of 
the column (1. 217 ff.) avaoar Oupdoay tavov ju) tvyzavovoay is left out, 
but qtdodoay, being the essential point, has been included in the enumeration. 

The torments of love, especially of the fire of love, are depicted in much 
the same colours in the imprecations, e. g. Audollent, Def. fab. no. 227 (from 
Carthage, = C/L VII 12507) wratur Sucesa amore et desiderio Sucesi; the 
following two inscriptions from Hadrumetum, 7b. no. 270, 15 ff. (The Latin written 
in Greek letters) +++ fa autem +++ fac Sextilium, Dionysiae film, ne somnum 
contingat, sed amore et desiderio meo uratur, huius spiritus et cor comburatur, 
omnia membra totius corporis Sextili, Dionysiae fitus +++, 1b. no. 271, 27 +:* 
doxilwm o¢ +++ ayayety nat CedEat ovuproy tov Ovoparor, dv &texey Ovopayra, 
moos tiv Aowutiaryny, iy étexer Kaydwa, éodvta aitis zai ayovavobrta 
émt th erudvuia adtis, Oeduevoy attis nai éowtadyta attiy va anéddy 
els THY olxiay attod ovupios yevouéry +++ (1. 40) €o@rta wawomevoy Pacart- 
Comevoy (cf. P. Osl. 1, 201) émi tH qidia xai omm xal éexvdvuuia tis Aomimuaris 
etc.; ib., no. 230, 4 (Carthage) +++ amante aestuante amoris et desideri mei causa 


(cf., moreover, Kuhnert, Rhein. Mus. XLIX 37-f.). 
115. o¢oy (the vertical line) written by mistake for lolecer. 


125. 7Oy HOy tTaYL tay. In the Jewish prayers for vengeance from 
Rheneia this constantly recurring closing formula of magic prayers alternates 
with ty» taytotyy (cf. Deissmann in Philol. LXI 261). The double repetition 
of a single word, of a sentence, or of a whole formula is Egyptian as well 
as Greek, compare, e. g., Erman, Aegypten” 405, in a medical recipe (with 
chiasmus and four, i. e. 2 >< 2, repetitions): “:+- this (medicine) expels thee, 
this cures thee — this cures thee, this expels thee. Come out on the floor, 
fetor, fetor, fetor, fetor”. Further instances in Griffith-Thompson, Demot. pap. 
col. I 2 ff., col. VII 8 etc. But it is just as much a fovourite practice with 
the Semites (see, e. g., Serie Maqlti VIII, 5, 166 Tallquist: ‘start, start, get away, 
get away’). From the Greek we may especially quote such conventional 
formulas as éxus éxus ote Péhyndor (Gdttoot) — in the Latin version procil 
procul este, profani (cp. Norden, Aeneis VI note on v. 46, Eur. El. 679 Guu 
auvve etc.) — and popular prayers such as the Athenian tooyv door, a ihe 
Zev, xata HS aoovoeas tho “Adynvaimy xal tHy aedimy (M. Aur. V 7) and 
this one to Demeter, Athen. XIV 618 e: adetotoy oddov tet, tovdoy te, from magic 
prayers, e. g., P. Leid. V 9, 26 vai déozota déoxota and — thrice repeated — 
P. Bibl. Nat. 557 2y7) 20y7) 2vy7), ovupodoy Veod Caytos apiaotov (in the 
Mithraic liturgy). It may not be superfluous to call attention to the conven- 
tional ritual style of which Kallim. in Jov. 94 (yatoe, adteo, yaio addu didou 
© Goetiv T Gqevds te) and Hor. Epod. 17, 7 (retro solve solve turbinem) give 
such excellent examples, one in deep reverence, the other in a sneering 
travesty of magic. In magic the reiteration is even used in writing the name 
of the demon (P. Lond. CXXII 83 xvoue, &aeupor toy ieooy daiuova avovd- 
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avov)). The repetion is, of course, in magic as well as in morphology, 
syntax and rhetoric, a way of emphasizing and of increasing (cf., e. g., the 
Egyptian prayer ‘released was, released was through Isis, released was through 
Horus from all evil ---’). But sometimes quite special considerations and 
circumstances may account for the repetition, as when the shepherd at the 
Roman feast of Palilia turned to the east and repeated his prayer four times 
(Deubner, Neue Jahrb. fiir das kl. Alt. XXVM [1911] 323 may be quite right in 
supposing that the shepherd originally said his prayer once to each of the 
four quarters of the sky). — Quite opposed to this is the belief that a copy 
of an object, or a reiteration of an action annihilates the effect of the former 
object or action. According to Pliny the word duo keeps scorpions away ; 
perhaps we may combine with this the saying ao0s dvo odd’ “Hoaxdjs, 
which corresponds exceedingly well with the saying current in the north of 


Norway: the bear says ‘better to fight with twelve men than with two brethren’. 


Fig. 4 (facsimile: Pl. IV). 


This time the magic figure which is ordered to bring the beloved woman 
to the lover is a demon who is walking quickly, with long strides, to the 
right, facing to the left; in his left hand he is holding a human head by its 
hair, and in his right what seems to be a sword with the handle turned up 
(or is it really the old whip of Min reappearing again in this figure?). The 
head looks much like a serpent’s head with the mouth wide open and the 
tongue sticking out. For the serpent cf. Fig. 2, note, and for the decapitated 
head see my Beitr. sur griech. Rel.gesch. UW (1917) 34 ff. Compare moreover 
below Pl. V. A head or a skull was often used in magic, e. g. Griffith-Thompson, 
Demot. Pap. col. 3, 22 (p. 37) the head of a frog (makes the gods who are 
invoked speak), P. Berol. I 281 of a wolf, P. Lond. CXXI 175 the head of a 
hare, CXXV 1 of an ibis, 76. 37 of an ass, (cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 35 the head of a 
cock), and compare the magic gems. The sphinx holding a human head in 
his forelegs is delineated by Kopp, Pal. crit. 1V p. 194. 

On both sides of the figure the magic words waew, Papoevdeuovr, 
vobsihaouan (in the first two lines three iota’s) and gioxiade are written 
ateovyoeldas; on the right side of the figure oeoceryerPaoq~aoayyyes is written 


in a column, the letters placed vertically. 


126. tédt, added to the usual formula 707 7/69 tay’ tazv, seems to be 
a novelty, but it fits in exceedingly well with the magic character of the 


prayer, s. above l. 48, n. 


Cole WV: 


135. AtBavov xocevixdyv. The libanos is especially used when sacri- 
ficing to Helios, Zeus Astrapaios and Hephaistos (moreover to Thalassa who 
is the antithesis of these deities), i. e. to the deities of fire and light (Hopfner 
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op. cit. | § 539). Here the demons of darkness are conjured to kindle in the 
beloved ‘fire’, i. e. love, and to drive her to the lover (for the universal use 
of ‘fire’ = love we may quote Griffith-Thompson, Demot. Pap., verso col. XIII 1 
‘the great gods of Egypt: fill your hands with flames and fire, employ it, 
cast it on the heart of N. daughter of N.’ etc., cp. recto col. XV 20). 

aox%) 6&0ug. Probably Gey means here a definite measure of liquids, 
ef, Erman, Zeitschr. fiir dg. Spr. XXXII 46 ‘an arché of wine’, in Coptic magic 
(though questioned by the editor himself). : 

Vinegar is also used in the recipe P. Leid. W 6, 35 ‘if you utter these 
(holy and mighty) words on a rupture or fracture, having smeared earth with 
vinegar on it, you will get rid of the ill’. 

136. toitTyn Gea tTHS vuxtTO¢. Even here the importance in magic of 
the number three may be noted, see |. 104, n. The third hour of night seems 
also to be prescribed in Demoft. Pap. ed. Griffith-Thompson, verso col. 24, 6 
(but the fifth hour of night P. Lond. CXXI 875, just as in Test. Sal. 13 C 
Mc Cown). It is quite exceptional that the recipe is to be so vague on that point 
as P. Lond. CXXI 435 éwé 7) uéons vvxtdcs. Cicero’s opinion on such nocturnal 
sacrifices hardly needs to be quoted; cf. pro Cluent. 194: guia etiam nocturna 
sacrificia +++ sceleratasque eius preces et nefaria vota cognoviumus; quibus illa 
etiam deos imimortales de suo scelere testatur neque intellegit pietate et religione et 
iustis precibus deorum mentes, non contanunata superstitione +++ placari. 

ctpooéay. It is interesting to find this accusative ending with a 
diphthongal stem. For the accusative,sing. in -ay in the third declension, so 
common in the illiterate papyri, see Moulton, Class. Rev. XV (1901), 34 f.; 
Mayser, Gramm. p. 199 and 287; Helbing, Gramm. der LXX p. 50. P. Bibl. Nat. 
190 has Oodxzortay. 

A well-known form af sacrifice in folklore consists in sprinkling or smearing 
the blood of victims on doorposts (ef. Frazer, G. B., Index s. v. “Doorposts’). 
Greeks and Romans also sacrificed to the door, see my Hermes und die Toten 
(1909) 34 ff. (37), where Ar. Vesp. 875 and Plaut. Curc. 88 with a wine-offering 
to the pivot of the door are also mentioned. The pivot in the socket, the 
pestle in the mortar, the two sticks of the fire-drill (A. B. Cook, Zeus I 325), 
etc. etc., even the mast in its hole (see Feséshrift til A. Kjaer [Oslo 1924] 92) 
call up the idea of a phallus in the cunnus; cf. also for this parallelism of 
male and female Pollux II 180 tay dé o~ordviwy Gooey uéy xaheitar TO T000- 
yor xat évegadouevoy, Oilv O& to tao0dexouevoy. From P. Leid. W 6, 27 
we learn that the faeces of a dog, thrown on the pivot of the door, makes 
the coitus of man and woman impossible, if you at the same time utter the 
‘creat name’ thrice an add ‘I disunite N. N. from N.N.’. When in P. Berl. 
II 150 f. you are advised to smear the door-posts with ‘pure mud’ (ayddcg 
xadaods) so that you may engrave magical signs on them, the mud, of course, 


is here only serving as writing material. 
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137. Aéye tTOv Adyov ExTaxLS (also below 1. 163, 212, 297—333 TOlC 
or éataxic). For the modern literature dealing with the use of the number 
seven in religious cults and mythology see Gruppe, Bursian’s Jahresber. vol. 
CLXXXVI 281 f. (cf. also my Opfferritus, Index s. v. ‘Sieben’). Seven repeti- 
tions of a prayer are extremely common in magic, see the Indices in the 
different editions of the papyri. We may add P. Lond. LXXI 633, P. Bibl. 
Nat. gto (in the Solomon-magic with the pure boy); 7)., 1265 is the magical 
name of Aphrodite used to drive a woman to the lover — the name is vemeounu 
(‘the pretty one’), and you have to repeat it seven times on seven consecutive 
days. Compare further Griffith-Thompson, Dem. Pap. col. Il 15, 27, col. Ill 
5 ff. (in the divination by means of a vessel and a pure boy): seven new 
bricks or palm-sticks, seven clean loaves, seven lumps of salt, ‘you do it until 
the seventh hour of the day’, seven repetitions of the formula — cf. col. X13 f. —; 
col. Vr: you stamp on the ground seven times and recite the charms seven 
times to the North; col. V 6; col. VII 30: seven repetitions for seven days 
opposite the rising of the sun, just as 7b., verso col. XIII 8 and P. Bibl. Nat. 
1265 where the magic name of Aphrodite has to be repeated in the same 
way; etc., etc. Three or seven repetitions are optional, 7b. col. XVI 19, col. 
XVII 24; verso col. XXVI 2 ff. (nine, nine, and seven repetitions); seven or 
nine, 7b. col. XXIII 23. 

On the other hand in col. VI 3 four repetitions, followed in |. 5 by seven 
repetitions, are prescribed, as 7.1. to. Four is the number of times (2 >< 2) 
the prayer or name is to be reiterated in col. XXIX 18, but nine times in 
col. XVIII 23, 25; col. XXIII 26 and verso col. XXIV 5 (three names at the 
third [?] hour of the evening, see above 1. 103, n.), cf. col. XIV 31. ° 

The refrain is repeated nine times in Verg., Ecl. 8, 68: ducite ab urbe 
domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim (but in the refrain in Theocr. 2, 17 
ten times — originally nine times?), and nine is the number of times for 
the incantation in the love-charm edited by Wessely, Programm Hernals 
1889, 3 ff. 

A very old Latin recipe for pain in the legs runs thus (Varro, R. r. I 2, 
27, from Saserna): ‘terra pestem teneto, salus hic maneto? — hoc ter noviens (i. e. 
3 >< 9) cantare iubet, terram tangere, despuere, jejunum cantare. Similarly, ac- 
cording to Pliny, XXX 17, the fresh milt of a sheep should be applied to the 
infant patient with the words, ‘This I do to cure the spleen’, then it should 
be plastered on to the wall and sealed with a ring, while the charm is re- 
peated twenty-seven times (on this number in Roman ritual see Warde Fowler, 
Class. Rev. XVI 211; otherwhere the same words have to be repeated thrice, 
ib., XXVI, 60; Galen XII, 288 f. Kuhn, etc. — just as Hor., Ep. I 1, 37). Medieval 
magic and medicine could not get out of the old rut (cf. Thorndike, History of 
Magic and Experimental Science \ 721 f.: ‘the prayer of St. John’ thrice repeated, 
or ‘a litany, paternoster, and incantation of strange words’ nine times repeated, or 


—in the recipe for a salve for woman with whom the devil has carnal commerce 
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-- fourteen [7 >< 2] different herbs placed beneath the altar, where nine masses 
are to be sung over them). 

So far the number seven seems to have outdone the number three in this 
sort of syncretistic magic for invocations of demons, and even the number nine 
(3 >< 3 or 9 < 3) has considerably gained ground in such addresses to the demons. 

For: the combination of three and seven (here: in the third hour of the 
night — prayer seven times repeated) compare, e. g., P. Leid. V 1, 15 ff. where 
in the ‘consecration of Eros’ you have to sacrifice on three consecutive days 
and to use seven cakes, seven pine cones, etc. 

The numerically exact repetition of ihe magical prayer was essential to 
its success. It is quite exceptional for.the recipe to be vague on this point, 
as is the case in P. Lond. CXXI 408 déye aoddaxis — the magical words follow. 

The tendency was, of course, to increase the number of repetitions ad 
infinitum. The same is true to-day amongst the Mahommetans. Doutté, 1. 1, 
p. 281 f. tells us that if you wish to overcome your subduer you have every 
day — in a state of perfect purity — to repeat five thousand times the invo- 
cations addressed to Kesfiail, the Servant of the god Qahhar (this state of 
perfect purity is attained by fasting and watching for several months, and 
by incensing oneself every friday-night with delicious perfumes and myrobalanus). 
Similarly on the occasion of the Mahommetan ceremony of the ‘Rosary’, per- 
formed to facilitate the entrance of the dead into the state of eternal happiness, 
‘There is no deity but God’ is repeated thrice one thousand times (Lane, of. ci. I 
304). In an anticlimax of a hundred and fifty repetitions this ceremony comes to 
an end. We may here recognize a religious feeling of horror vacut, a solicitude 
that the soul of the dead should be guarded at every moment against the 
attacks of evil spirits. Even Christians, when incessantly repeating the same 
prayer, the same paternoster or ‘the simple name of Jesus and certain other 
words’ (Origenes, cited by Thorndike, of. cit. I 450) do not deviate essentially 
from the magic practice, which is based upon the idea that the repetition of 
‘strong words’ works like a hammer driving the nail deeper into the wall 
with every blow. Official cult of antiquity was more reserved: Kallim. in Cer. 
138 thadi uot, totAdiote, Hor. Od. III 22 (to Diana) “er vocata audis. 


137. The Adyog is addressed to the ‘demons in the dark’, probably the 
spirits of the dead, cp., e. g., P. Bibl. Nat. 1399 ff. the magician addressing Anubis, 
invoked for the purpose of divination by a vessel, and Griffith-Thompson, Demot. 
Pap. col. Il 18 ff., ib. col. IX 22 ff. The expression of éy 1a) oxo Oaiwoves 
(l. 146 datuorves of b20 tov xIdvor, ib. of é tod Padovs) may be compared 
with P. Bibl. Nat. 1963 “Aidoc &Ia véuovta / daiuoves avdouwaay of mow 
gaos etooodmrtes. To the old Egyptians the kingdom of the dead is the 
realm of darkness and uucleanliness, the inhabitants of which eat dirt and 
drink urine. On this point the Hades of the Greek did not essentially differ 
(cf., e. g., Ganschinietz’s article ‘Katabasis’ col. 2405 f. in Pauly-Wissowa): Hades 
is all full of oxotos and fdefooos, much as Xanthias describes it in Ar. Ran. 


These demons are here called upon to break into lamentations because 
of the lawlessness — thc dvouia — committed by N.N. They are ordered 
‘to jump on the bricks and to strike their breasts, having smeared their faces 
all over with mud’. This probably refers to purely Egyptian ideas and customs, 
though smearing the face with mud may at the time of the papyrus have 
been a Greek as well as an Egyptian custom, see my Opferritus p. 121, where 
Herod. Il 85 and Wiedemann’s note are quoted; in Lane, of. cit., Il 266 we 
read of a woman who had lost her son at the feast of the ‘Completion of the Nile’, 
having part of her dress and her face, which was uncovered, besmeared with 
mud. In Greece Orphic mystagogues used ayddoes and poePogaices (Plut., 
De superst. p. 166a), and according to Plato, Rep. 365 (cf. Phaedr. 69c) tove 
dvoctove xai adixous eis anloy twa xatoevttovow éy “Aidov. When according 
to Orphic conceptions the uninitiated wallowed in the mud of Hades the 
Orphics were deriving the punishments of their hell directly from actual 
customs of purification [Plut. de superst. 168d]; through anticipatory symbolic 
treatment the initiated were delivered from such eternal torture. 

tx mAtv%ta: we probably have to understand these as being the bricks 
of the tomb. We may quote from a papyrus (circa 1500 B. C., see Wiede- 
mann, Magie and Zauberei im alt. Aeg. 22) where Isis is invoked for infant’s 
diseases: ‘Oh thou that spendeth thy time in moulding bricks for thy father 
Osiris’, the naughty daughter of Osiris making bricks for the god. Elsewhere 
we learn that bricks were very often used for magical purposes, e. g., in the 
Solomon-magic, P. Bibl. Nat. g00 xaiioov avtoy (the undefiled boy) sig ahivious 
owas; Griffith-Thompson, Demot. Pap. col. II 5 ‘seven new bricks’ (with note 
by the editors), etc. etc. 

140. TX AvOutwa wma tuetasr. Eggs play an important part in all 
sorts of folklore, and this is reflected in mythology and religion as well as 
in magic and superstitious medicine (see below 1. 283, note). An egg is life 
itself in its origin, the life 7 mace, and it symbolizes life in general. Isis arose 
from an egg (Diod. I 27) as well as Dionysos Enorches (Schol. Lyk. 211 f.), 
and so did the ‘Mumling Goose-egg’, the mighty hero of a Norwegian fairy- 
story. Even the Typhon was said to have taken his rise from ‘two eges’ 


(originally = the testicles?) which Kronos had smeared with his semen and 
g y¥ 


had given to Hera who in turn, angry with Zeus, placed them under the 
Arima-mountain — ‘Gaia’ hatched them (Schol. Il. II 783). In ancient India we 
may compare, e. g., Sat. Br. VI 1, 1o — Prajapati and the egg. In the cosmo- 
logies of the most different and distant peoples an egg is often the origin of 
the world or symbolizes the whole world (but this, of course, is not the origin 
of the use of eggs in folklore!). The egg was mundi simulacrum to those 
that were initiated into the mysteries of Liber Pater, Macrob., Sat. VII 16, 8. 

In antiquity eggs were sacrificed to the demons and the gods; as a 
purgamentum the egg purifies all unclean persons and things (Hopfner, Offen- 
baringszauber 1 § 868). In Apul., Met. XI 16 the mystical ship (navigium) is 


sanctified by the priest and dedicated to Isis through prayer and the three 
purgamina: torch, egg, sulphur. In the life of the Roman demimonde, so devoted 
to the cult of Isis, the same ritual for purifying a bed or a place was customary 
(Ov., A. amat. II 329). In P. Lond. CXXI 530 sq. (already quoted by Hopfner 
1. 1.) two eggs are used, one fcr purification, the other for sanctification of the 
sorcerer (on both you have to write ‘the great name’). We may also refer 
to the Greek @ooxomimy and moto, occurring in an inscription from Trozen 
(see Herwerden, Lex. s. v.). Moreover we may refer to Anaxilas in his comedy 
Lyropoios (Kock, #CA II 268) who characterizes the superstitious in this way: 
Eavdoig te wvoow yoota daabwy / yhavidas BP Hunwy, Bhaitas ovowy, / 
Bodpovs towyay, treovs xaatwrv,/ dk xoh&e THY, xHovnas &yar, | Xiov 
mivwy etc. To swallow raw eggs was no doubt a good apotropaeic measure, 
at least among the Greeks. In Egyptian magic the egg played an important 
role, cf. the formula in Brugsch, fe/. p. 723. In P. Bibl. Nat. 2460 a sacrifice 
to the moon is used for an dymy7, and this sacrifice consists amongst other 
things of “the lard of a piebald female goat, the excrements of an ape and 
two eggs of an ibis plus incense”, and 7b. 2587, where we have to do with 
a ‘ritual calumny’ (dtafodr, cf. Symbolae Osloenses Il 43), the excrements ot 
an ape, an ibis-egg etc. make up a dewov Juuiaoua which discredits Selene 
(= Artemis or Isis); 7b., 2686 an egg of an ibis is one of the constituent 
parts of an éxiuua dvayxaotix0y, to be offered on the third day. And in 
the tedet7, ib. v. 49, you may replace the gall of a night-raven by the egg 
of an ibis. 

In sacrifice, therefore, the egg has a special significance of its own. But 
in magic the egg, also meant the deity itself, P. Lond. XLVI 245 éy@ etut--- 
wor ipews, @ov tégaxos, C@ov qoirixes deooqoutitov. Ib. CXXI 555 — in 
the divination by use of a lamp — a deity is addressed in these words: #xé 
wow 6 éy tH) ovoarvea, Hxé wor 6 &x tod God, and according to P. Leiden V 3, 
28 ff., where we are told of a magic procedure to promote the welfare of a 
manufactory and its shop (éoyaot#oloyv), we have to write on an egg (ézi 
@otd doros aeoerixot) the following inscription: “ov ef 10 @dr xquets, ete. 
ov &i TO (OY TO Eytoy ano hoxtas, etc. — the egg is to be concealed under 
the threshold of the manufactory (eggs under the threshold when the cattle 
were let out in spring for the first time into the field, K. Meyer, Abderg/. 
des Mittelalt. 224, cf. ib. p. 213 f. for eggs attached to the roof, s. also Mogk, 
Zeitschr. Ver. f. Volksk. XXV 220 and 222). Curious enough, in P. Lond., |. 1., 579 
ff. —1i. e. directly following the divination by means of a lamp — we are told 
of an amulet, inscribed with the name of the ‘dynamis’ of the great god, and 
this long name actually begins with xunqis yquels etc. In the tract zeoi Aidwr 
published by Mesk, Wien. Stud. XX (1898) p. 320 we read of the onyx-stone: 
éav yhu~y eis adtoy Gov xal wécov TOd Mod xa&vOapos, GAnatos &y TH 
Bip &on zal yonmuatwy xai moayudtwmr etaoonoes moldy. This may be 
traced back to the ancient Egyptian idea of the Sungod in the egg (ep. Lacau, 


Textes religieux 1 17, transl. Lange of. cit. p. gt). 


In our papyrus illegal, prohibited eggs are said to have been sacrificed 
to Isis, and if we recall the passages quoted above from P. Bibl. Nat., we 
realise that Isis actually disliked a sacrifice that forced her into compliance. 
But the meaning of ‘illegal’ eggs in this cult is obscure. Perhaps the eggs of 
certain profane birds or eggs of a particular shape or colouring. From Ger- 
man folklore, e. g., we know that remarkably small eggs are eggs of ill omen. They 
must not be used for apotropaeic or purificatory purposes and must be 
handled with great care (see Mogk I. 1., p. 223 f.). 

For zvo avo we may refer to the ‘recipe of Ieu’, P. Lond. XLVI 141 
where the headless demon (see note on Fig. 2 above) is addressed in these 
words xvove Paced dvvaota, Bonde.) odoov wryly Ieov avo wv avo 
wamt etc., ib. 146 éyw etue 6 axépakos Oaimewy, év tois mooly &ywy tiy Boacw 
[this is to be taken literally, opp. Hopfner II p. gt], (oyu@ds, to 7B0e 1 Ada- 
yatoy. The word avo in our passage possibly refers to the ‘fire of Love’ 
mentioned above, cf. P. Leid. W 7, 40 éooxilm os, ndo, daiumy éowtos ayiov. 
Love as ‘fire’ is a commonplace in poetry as well as in magic. For Greek 
poetry we need only refer to e.g. Eur., Hipp. 530 ovte yao mvodc ot? 
dotowy tbaéoteooy Péhos, otoy to tas’ Apooditas tyow & yeomyv” Hows 6 Atws 
mais, and for Hebrew poetry Sap. Sir. 9, 8 év xdaddew yuvaixos aodhoi éxha- 
yydnoay, | xai éx to'tov pidia wo abe dvaxateta. 


T4I. VOULe &vouta etc. “the lawfulnes has turned into lawlessness — 
Isis broke into a loud cry and the order of the world was upset”. 

We all know the power of the divine name, the divine laughter, and 
the divine cry (see, e. g., Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 21 ff.). As the word of the 
creator puts the world together, so the wailing of Isis — whose lamentation 
over the dead Osiris was the prototype for all Egyptian dirges — here throws 
the whole world into confusion, as the vehement dcafody runs. Dieterich, in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, Suppl. XVI, 774 ff. has brought together a number of 
passages from magic papyri to show how this ‘great name’, when not kept 
secret, makes the whole universe tremble and even puts it out of joint, e. ¢g. 
P. Bibl. Nat. 2533 ff. xAayyijs ofjs aiovta ta xoomma mavta dovetrae etc.; P. 
Leid. V 7, 29 ff., W 10, 37 ff. émxalotduai cov to 6voua tO jéytotoy éy 
Deots, 0 éay sinm télevoy, Zotal GELtGMOs, 6 ijtos otHoETaL xai 4) Cedyvn Evpofos 
fotau wal ai métoar xai ta 6on zal 4) YVahaooa xai of motTamoi nai aay 
byooy bometoMUyoeta, 6 ~6G.0¢ Grog cuvyvdyAGEeTat. Dieterich has 
also added, as illustrating the same excessive power of the secret name, the 
Latin authors Verg. Aen. IV 489; Ov., Met. VII 204; Lucan., Pharsal. VI 463 
and Quint. Decl. X 15, all referring to the supernatural influence of magic 
incantations. 

But we have to keep distinct two things, viz. the glorification of God 
and his omnipotence over nature and man (as we encounter it in nearly all 
peoples and literatures, perhaps best in the old Testament) and, on the other 


hand, the catastrophic influence of magicians and magical formulas. Sometimes, 
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of course, motives and words may be borrowed by a magic incantation from 
a prayer or hymn, or vice versa (as, e. g., we read a narrative of the creation 
of the world in an Assyrian incantation used for the purification of a temple 
at Borsippa, Pinches, Journ. Asiatic Society 1891, p. 394 ff.) and when praising 
the omnipotence of a deity the official hymnologist, the apocalyptic visionary 
and the magician may often strike the same chords (cp., e. g., Griffith-Thomp- 
son, Demot.. Mag. Pap. col. V 15 ff., XVII 27 ff. etc.). But the tradition of 
magic is much more constant, much older and more widespread than supposed 
by Dieterich, who stopped at the Orphic hymns as the source, and the only 
source, of this sort of magic eulogy and magic slander. 

In P. Mag. Harris 7, 1 there is preserved an incantation against the cro- 
codile (translated by Erman, Aegypten? p. 405): “I am the selected one out 
of millions who goes forth from the underworld, whose name is not known. 
If the name is spoken on the shore of the stream, then the stream is dried 
up; if the name is spoken on the land, it will blaze aloft. I am Show, the 
image of Ré, who is sitting in the eye of his father. If someone who is in 
the water (i.e. the crocodile) opens his gullet, +++ I shall let the earth fall 
into the flood (?), so that the south becomes north and the earth turns round” 
(cp. P. Chabas VI ch. 2, transl. Brugsch, Rel. una Myth. der alt. Aeg. 723). The 
same destroying and catastrophic effect is ascribed to the appearance of the 
gods (‘heaven is in agitation, the earth trembles, Horus arrives, Thoth appears’, 
ch. 477 in the Pyramid Texts, transl. Lange of. cit. p. 84) and to the appearance 
of the dead king as a soul (“heaven clouds over, the stars rain down, the 
Arches [a constellation] stagger, the legs of Akheru shake -++ when they see 
N. N. approaching as a soul, as a god’, Lange, of. cit. p. 77). 

In Hebrew and Jewish literature we may refer to the descriptions of 
theophanies in O. T. and to the same traits reappearing in the sombre visions 
of later eschatology (see e. g. Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israel.jtid. Escha- 
tologie 145 ff., Stade-Bertholet, Bibl. Theol. des A. T. Il 440 and 456), we may 
refer to Psalms 18, 46 etc., to Hen. 1, 3 ff., and especially Ps. 114 on Israel’s 


going out of Egypt: 


ig td Tk ,» 
i Vakaocoa sidev xal &pvyer, 
¢ 3 ® -d / > ‘ > if . 
6 7*lecéarns &otoagn ets tO dxiow 
TA OOn éoxloTHOaY Ws xoLOL, 


\ e a) \ a > , oO 
xa Ol LOVYOL WS aGoVvia MeOPaTtwMyY 


(decd) tot otoépartocs thy nétoay sis diuvas bdatwyr 


xal THY axooTOMOY sis anyas bdatwY. 


In the ritual slander — the dsafody — this motive keeps its proper place, 
cp. e. g. Griffith-Thompson, Demot. Mag. Pap. col. XXI 22 (in an aphrodisia- 
cum where a scarab is used and the incantation is directed to the sun in the 
morning): “:++ I despatch thee to N. born of N., to strike her from her heart 
to her belly (dis), to her entrails (dis), to her womb; for she it is who hath 
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wept (?) before the sun in the morning, she saying to the sun, ‘Come not 
forth’, to the moon ‘Rise not’, to the water ‘Come not to the men of Egypt’, 
to the fields ‘Grow not green’, and to the great trees of the men of Egypt 
‘Flourish not’, etc., cf. ib. 1. 35 f. The use is similar in the magic threatening, 
the dstetdy, e. g. in the papyrus from ca. 1100 B. C., where a woman in child- 
birth implores the holy Ennead to help her in her pains — if not, “thou shalt 
be destroyed, Ennead of gods! The heaven shall no more exist etc., weak- 
ness shall reign in the heaven of the south, in order that misfortune may go 
forth from the heaven of the north; /amentations shall sound from the tomb {cf. the 
wording of our papyrus], the noonday sun shall no more shine, the Nile no more at 
the usual time send its water of inundation” etc. (transl. Wiedemann, Magie und 
Zauberet im alten Aegypten, p. 14, cf. Hopfner of. cit. 1 § 790). Of the same kind is 
the threat uttered by the magician against the invoked deity if his wishes are 
not fulfilled, in P. Lond. XLVI 271 -:+ adqedodua tor anatooa ano tHS jpuy- 
TO0S, xateveyOryoeta 6 ao0hos xal ta OVO GON viz. of the Nile valley, Goodwin] 
&y ortau (cf. below 1. 335 f.], émapyow “Avotew ee’ buds xai 6 Péhe moumoet. 
We may add Petron. 134 and Pseudo-Quint., Declam. X 15 of the magus: qui 
simul ore squalido barbarum murmur intonuit, favere superos, audire inferos, 
tremere terras, and again 1b. X 19 at tu (viz. mage) cuius in leges di superi manes- 
que torquentur, qui nocturno terriblis uliulatu profundum specus et ima terrarium 
moves, etc. This point of view helps us to explain why the dogs of Hecate 


‘tremble’ at the coming of the mistress of tombs and blood, Theokr. II 14 


ahha Lehava. 
qaive xaloy’ tiv yao soTaeloojmar dovya, dainoy, 
Tae yDovia O° “Exdta, tav xai oxvlaxes TeOUEoveTt 
éoyouevay vextvor ava T hola xat wélay aima. 


We may also recall the behaviour of the terrified spirits on hearing 
the name of Jesus (Heitmiiller, Ji Namen Jesu, p. 225). 

The angry sorcerer, endowed with divine forces, turns the whole order 
of nature upside down, just as Thyestes after the famous entertainment over- 
turns the inhospitable table of his cruel brother, execrating the fate of the 
Pelopids. Magic claimed not only to rule nature, but also ire contra naturam 
(Ps. Quint. X 15): even now-a-days we come across the belief that witches 
bend down and look at the landscape backwards between their legs! (cf. my 
article in Kunst og kultur, 1923, p. 78). And in those times, when gods were 
magicians and magicians thought themselves gods, the order of nature depended 
upon the goodwill of both, and the disorder was ascribed to their wrath or 
revenge. Man’s sin called forth the punishment of God, and God also punished 
man by means of natural catastrophes. This notion, so familiar in the O.T., 
becomes increasingly current in later Judaism and continues unbroken in medieval 
theology (cf. Thorndike, of. cit., Index s. v. sin [‘effect on nature’] I 806, II 1002). 
With the Book of Enoch, ch. 80 (“the things of the earth shall alter”, etc. — 
depicting confusion in heaven like that produced by Phaethon’s drive) we 
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may compare Clement, Recogn. V 27. But it is just as familar, e. g., to 
the great bulk of the Greek people, though with less ethical emphasis and 
not so systematically worked out as it was to the monotheistic Jews. To 
Apollonius of Tyana an earthquake was a warning from heaven to the in- 
habitants of Antioch (Philostr., Vita Apoll. VI 38), and in the belief of the 
Brahmans the world soul punished sinful man by a prolonged drought (7., 
Il 34). 

The same character and the same conventional style of magic invocations 
appear in Coptic papyri, e. g. Berl. no. 8314: “If the beloved one does not 
come on this my calling, I will retain the sun in her chariot and the moon 
in his course and the crown of stars [which is on the head of Jesus], until 
my request be granted” (see Erman, 1. 1.). 

The strength of the links which connect medieval superstitious medicine 
with ancient Egyptian and Egytian-Greek medicine and superstition may be 
clearly seen from such recipes as the following, intended for a woman in la- 
bour, Vassiliev, Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina (1893), 1 339: es yuriy i your 
ob Ovvata téEa héye sis 10 de&ioyv avtyns atiov’ BoovBos &yéveto eis tO 
oboavoy xal etoezxov ot ayyehow xal ot Goxayyedot, xai 6 Xovwtos HowtHoE 
ti & 6 Bodovfos eis tov oboardr; Kvoé jov, yuri movei, etc. (Pradel, 
Griech. Gebete [in Relig.gesch. Versuche u. Vorarb.| p. 261 [9] 1. 20 and 22, etc.). 

Everywhere the poetic imagination seems to use much the same colours, 
as it were, in describing the might of gods and Titanic catastrophes perilous 
to heaven and earth, gods and man. We may for instance refer the reader 
to the imaginative pictures of the Eddic skalds. Also to the terminology of 
rhetoric, where the aiagouata Gddoya (Fortunat. p. 84) and the ddvvata are 
characterised as especially effective ‘hypotheseis’ of the art of eloquence (Volk- 
mann, Jthetor. 96). In Greek and Roman poetry we find similar enumerations 
of advvata in very pathetic outbursts, e. g. Eur. Med. 410 Gym aotaua@y isom@y 
ywooto aayai/ xai dixa zal aavta adhw otoéperar (Hesych, s. v. Gd. 2. 
observes that Aeschylus as well as Euripides made use of this ‘proverb’), cf. 
Suppl. 520, Hor. Carm. 1, 29, 10 guis neget arduis pronos relabi posse rivos 
montibus, Ov. Trist. IL 8, 1. In erotic poetry this stylistic ornament of the 
musa magica (as Propertius styles it, V 4, 51) has been a favourite /wmen, 
Props Ui srsyeon 


terra prius falso partu deludet amantes 
et citius nigros Sol agitabit equos 

fluminaque ad caput incipient revocare liquores (cf. Ov., Met. II 255) 
aridus et sicco gurgite piscis erit 

quam possim nostros alio transferre dolores : 


Ahuius ero vivus, mortuus huius ero. 


Compare furthermore Prop. I 15 b, 29; Ill 19, 6; Verg., Ecl. 1, 60. The success 
‘of this stylistic ornament in the history’ of culture is really astonishing. We 


find it once more in medieval poems such as that of the Icelandic skald Kor- 


A Rea sai 


mak in the roth cent. A. D. (Finnur Jonsson, Den norsk-islandske Shjaldedigtning 


B I, p. 79): 
Heitask hellur fljota 


Avatt sem korn a@ vatni, etc. 


“the flagstones will foat rapidly along like corn on the water, the land sink, 
and the great mountains move out into the the deep sea, before there ever 
again will be borne a woman so famous and beautiful as Steingerd”. For 
the “great mountains’ etc. compare Ps. 46, 2 “though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea”. The character of the erotic poem however war- 
rants us in holding that the skald has not merely copied or imitated the O. T. 

Reverting to erotic magic we may quote Hor., Epod. 5, 78 ff. where the 
poet introduces the sorceress Canidia directly adressing her old lover who is 
eluding her wicked schemes: 


maius parabo, maius infundam tbi 
fastidienti poculiun 

priusque caeclun sidet inferius mart 
tellure porrecta super, 

quam non amore sic meo flagres uti 


bitumen atris tgnibus. 


Such words as those with which the sorceress concludes her threatening address 
are of course more appropriate to a witch — who e. g. would bring the moon 
down from heaven or give temporary life to the dead (Hor., ib. v. 79) — than 
to anyone else. Magical, also, is the execration, by which you call down evil 
upon yourself or upon your enemy in the event of such and such a thing not 
being fulfilled. In an inscription from Chersonesus Taurica (Dittenberger, Syl.” 
360, 50 — it is called an émevyi 1. 42) we may read an oath, sworn by Zeus, 
Earth, Sun, Athene, and all Olympians: -++éupévovm wéu juoe et ein ev 
Tovtos wal atta xai yéver nal tos emotcs, un &upévorte O& xaxMs xal aita 
Hal Toc Euoic, Hal MATE YX wot wyATE VAaALATTAX RAP TOV PEPOL pijtE 
yuvaixes ettexvoley jute etc. Here the order of the world is not thought 
to be upset — nature is only supposed to be weakened and to be hostile to 
the culprit. But in the ‘dirae’ there is no mistake about it, and here we may 
trace the magic element from Hellenistic literature to Roman poetry, and 
even down to the poems of the old Norse and Icelandic skalds, cf. Verg. Dirae 
4 ff., 80 f., 98 ff. (concluding the poem in the same way as he began it, “ante 


lupos rapient haedi’” etc.): 


Dulcia amara prius fient et mola dura, 
candida nigra oculi cernent et dextera laeva, 
migrabunt casus aliena in corpora rerum 


quam tua de nostris emigret cura medullis, etc. 


For 1. 93 f. we may here refer again to Egypt, viz. the document of Coptic 
magic, edited by Erman, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. XXXIII (1895), 46 “that which is 


ed 


curved, become straight -- > Ovid, Ibis 31 ff. preserves the same kind of 
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devotio and the same form of syntax: desinet esse prius contrarius ignibus umor 
etc. quam mihi sit tecum:: gratia. 

Finally we may quote a very impressive poem from the Old Norse and 
Icelandic literature (XIII cent. A. D.?) which is a real magic imprecation in 
the style of the Dirae and the Ibis, viz. the Busluboen (F. Jonsson, Worsh- 
islandsk Skjaldedigining B Il p. 350 ff.). Here the old woman Busla invokes all 
sorts of evils upon the king Ring, who is going to kill his two sons: (str, 3) 
‘May the invisible genii lose their way, may things unheard of happen, rocks 
be shaken, worlds be confused, the weather he worsened, tumult rise — unless 
thou, king Ring, givest mercy to Herréd and safety to Bagas-Bose”. Busla 
goes on calling down all sort of bodily evils upon the king (“may vipers gnaw 
thy heart”, cp. the beautiful and fantastic carving upon the carriage from the 
Oseberg-ship in Kunst og Kultur |. 1.) — also evils upon the king when sailing [ef. 
the runaway love-pair in Eust. Phil. VIL U, 3, surprised by a storm due to 
the imprecation — as the girl thinks — of her mother: @ ydojtta untoeds tudes 
zataxdvCovod etc.], riding, dwelling at home and in his bed. The poem was 
originally divided into three parts, and the third concluding part of it was the 
strongest (+--+ “if thou dost not guess the names of the six fellows” —i. e. 
the six accompanying runic characters which by their inherent magic strength 
will directly cause his ‘death — “may dogs gnaw thee to death and thy soul 
sink into hell’). In this poem we find imagination, local colour, personal 
vigour, and a climax, which really make it rank with its classical precursors 
from the Mediterranean coasts. I do not see any reason to style it “coarse 
and grotesque” or even “obscene” (that sort of obscenity belonged to the magic 
character of the curse) as the learned author of Den oldnorske og islandske 
litteraturs historie (11 157) does. The saga-writer himself did not hold that 
opinion: according to the saga the king died because of the overwhelming 
power of the imprecation. 

Guytapaacoety is especially used of upsetting the regular order of things 
and all established laws, Dem. XXV p. 775, 18 6 THY YOuUMY xOOMOS ++ + OVY- 


taoatreta, Thuk. Il 52 vdmoe maytes Evvetavaziiyjoar. 


142. %-stvyyv. It seems natural to fill out x/A/eiyny, i. e. xdny. Of 
course the couches of the Gods are mentioned in ‘conformity with Greek life, 
e. g. P. Leid. V 2, 1 émxahoiuai oe, tov éy tH “ad xotty, toy &v te) moDewad 
oiz@. But it is difficult to see the meaning of “the holy couch” here. Have 
we to read x/o/yvny, said of the sources of the Nile (or the Oceanus or 


the universe) ? 


143. StaOHoGETAL: Ojoow = Onyyuul Strab. and Luk. (see Liddell- 
Scott’s Dict.), also in the Sept. and N. T. (Blass-Debrunner, p. 61), jon. 6@00 
(Eustath. 484, 3). P. Bibl. Nat. 1022 dvaoyoomy aétoas (but P. Leid. V 8, 32 
Ovagonyrvew Oeoud) P. Holm. 4, 22 Oyocerat, also ib. 6, 3. In our papyrus 
see also below, 1. 263. 
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Stapynocetat cVTOD TA Secua TOU Te Satpoviaxod “the fetters 
of the universe and of the demoniac’. Compare, e.g. P. Leid. V 8, 32 of the 
magic ring: deoua diaoonge xai Aidovs. Elsewhere simply Avew (e. g., 
Kyran. p. 250 § 83 of Ovuzxes tod Getod - ++ detdmevot xa ovy oiv@ malaiw 
+++ muvdmevot tos Sedeuevous éy maouaxeiars hbUovory, cp. below 1. 178 
Avowpaouaxoy; ib. p. 88,6 tods éy paouaxsias 7 uayyavetais TMeordede- 
wpevous t&tat). We hear of the deoua “Avayxyc, P. Bibl. Nat. 2311 (in 
the déAtos amoxoovotx m00c oelnyyy), ib. 2327 %noa decmois tois Koo- 
you tov ooy smodoy (cf. ib. v. 2842, 2904). In the “mill-magic of Kronos”, 
ib., 3100, we hear likewise that the Son has fettered Saturnus Gdauartivow 
dEeouots, va Lu) TO Way ovyyvIF. In the magic procedure for driving out demons, 
ib., 1246, the demon invoked is likewise commanded with threats to come out: 
&ele, daiuor, eet o€ Oeoevw OEomois Gdauartivots GdvtoIs xa MAQEAdIOMLU 
oe eis to wéhay yaos & tais amwdeias. Besides the fetters the ‘bars’ of 
the universe are also mentioned, e. g., P. Bibl. Nat. 588 ff. xvove, 6 ovvdnoas 
avevuate ta avoWa xljVoa tob oboayrod. 

t% Segue, For the neuter plural 5eou&% cp. Moulton, Grommar of 
N. T. Greek IL § 53a; deoud, the more literary form, is found elsewhere in 
the magical papyri when ‘fetters’ of this kind are mentioned (cp. supra). But 
in Hymn. Orph. 8, 4 deouobs aoonxtouvs Os &yes xat ametoova xoouor. In 
P. Lond. CXXIV 307 we find xatadéojuata (cp. O. Hoffmann in the Cretan 
magic tables, edited by Wiinsch in RA. Mus. 1900, 80). 


144. The ddyos here turns into a direct appeal to the Gods: Isis, Osiris, 
Chthonos and the subchthonic demons. They are all summoned to punish the 


law-breaker. 


145. The metaplastic ydovog (1. 146 of t20 tov yWovor) for yar is 


remarkable and, as far as I can see, without parallel. 


146. @ytoeotas: the demons are summoned to ‘awake’ in order to 
bring the ‘praxis’ to bear, cf., e. g., P. Bibl. Nat. 964 dd¢ cov 10 obévos xai 


OLéyelooy oov TOY Oaiuora. 


= : é = ‘ : 
147. 7O1sty with obj. and inf. “make someone do something’, as, e. g., 
Pmleeids Vg, 22. 


149. €9WT1 oTAXYYVLx®. Diosc. has pdowaxa omdayyvind “medica- 
ments of the bowels’. For Amor in the bowels cf., e. g., Herond. I 56 éxv- 
wyjve tu onhayyy? fomm xaodiny drovotonetc. In P. Leid. V 9,3 the adjec- 
tive etomiayyvos (probably “benevolent’’) is applied to the magic stone used 
for the ring in question. 


150. 7 ByAvxzyH, 7H Apcevixy vcore, cf. supra l. 83. 
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I5l. TTOtLBas exavdivac: oroiby is according to the Lexx. a prickly 
plant, poterium spinosum (Theophr. VI1, 3); it is used of a pad (Aristotle, P. a. 
tl 9,6), and of padding in general = advandijowpa, Phot. s. v. 


152, él SE THY xoTOAQOWY Gxdhozae. The form xOtpHpO¢ is inter- 
esting, being finally met with here for the first time — strange to say — in 
the papyri. See Crénert, Mem. Herc. p. 81, 2; Lex. Vindob. ed. Nauck 285,4: 
faopaowwmot meoi uetadeow, ei ts pain xoTOApoY Toy xodTAaMoY xai doiqor 
toy Oipooyv; Etym, Gud. xdteaqos, then Pappus and Heron. Byz. poliore. 239, 
29, Corp. Gloss. Lat. 1 525 ‘hotrafoi tempora’. 

The o%éA0, ‘the thorn’, as the symbol of constant pain is familiar to 
us from 2. Cor. 12,7 010 ta wl) baeoaiowmua, ¢569y% por oxohov. TF 
caoxt, dyyehos Latavad, va ue xolapitn, va uy tmeoaiommat, then in the 
LXX, viz. Ez. 28, 24 oxolow amixoias xai dxavda odvvys, moreover Nu. 
33, 55 axodomes éy tots bpaduoics bucdy. Meyer-Heinrici in the Commentary 
on 2. Cor. 1. 1. very appropriately quote Artemid. III 33 dxavat xal oxddomes 
ddtvas onuaivovor dua tO GEV (they are often named together, as e. g. Kyran. 
p. 272 — ad p. 119 —: ‘tolyda’--- 7 dé tépoa atts oby péhim énttedeion 
axavias xat. oxodomas aioe). The metaphor in our papyrus is very elaborate, 
and tempts us to look for a literary source. The sorcerer wishes that the 
beloved may not only repose on a thorny pad, but also that her pillow may 
be a thorny one, fitted with sharp points. 


153. ETEPWTLXH OLAta: Etegwuxds, i. e. Eraigwtxos, is, as far as I 
can see, a new word. It is of course formed on the analogy of its counter- 
part in meaning, viz. (Owwtuxds (td1nd> : lOummxds = érargixos [pronounced 
éteoux0c] : Etaomtxos). Elsewhere we meet with éraouxds — éraroumy priia, 
as the friendship of Orestes and Pylades is called by Diog. Laert.; Aristotle, 
Eth. Nik. VII (14) 4 adehquxy (pidia) tH érarovxA dpovodtas, ib. IX (to) od 
yiyvorvta yao gihow modhol xara thy Exaroixijy gtdiay (see Bonitz, Ind. s. v.). 

TOUS *xXTH TOU TMUPOS TETAYMEVOUS paoxeddt etc. On this’ for- 
mula (simply called “the swaoxeddiuwaczedAm-doyocs” in P. Mimaut 1. 94) see 
the quotations in Wessely, Ephes. gr. no. 244-50; Hopfner, Offenbarungszauber 
1 § 747. The formula remains nearly always the same except for the words 
following 6né(y0wr, viz. iamoyImrv avoimnyarvé. In P. Bibl. Nat. v. 2755 we 
read inmoydwrv doeonnyarvé, but v. 3177 lanozimy avoiunyarvé, just the 
same in P. Lond. CXXIII 9 6w é&ooyifw oe xata tis poms “Avayxns MM. 
up. 0. 6. tanoydor avoinyarve, in P. Leiden V 9, 10: tov mwacxeddet, TOY 
Macxehiw, tov pyov, tov xevtaBawd) (as in P. Bibl. Nat. 2753 pvouxerta- 
Baovd, but ib. v. 3175 pvouxertafaw), toy docofalayoa, toy inndzdoyr, tor 
dnotyimyr, toy mvoumyarvvé vvéim etc. The magic tablet from Alexandria 
(Lenormant, RA. Mus. 1X 370) wu. uw. yrovxertapam doeopala onkizydmr tam0- 
yoor mvoinya::+ In the demotic magical papyrus edited by Griffith and 
Thompson, of. cit. p. 18% we read in demotic and Greek pacxedde waoxedho@ 
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provzertapaw ontiyiw avoeiyiwr avoimnyarvE aoeofpaxayoa or ofacayoa. 
Finally we may add from our own papyrus the same formula, but a little 
more expanded 1. 341: doxilm xata tis xoatads xal anagaitytov “Avayxys 
faoxedht pacxeliw vovxevtapawd eoeopalayoas dnkizydar iandydor 
avolydur avoiwmyarvé henetay hemeray jwavtovvopoey. Regarding the close 
of the formula here we may refer to the passage in P. Bibl. Nat. 3175 sqq., 
where the complete formula is waoxedde etc. avoimnyarae aeniwovm henetay 
— i.e. here too the formula finishes with dezetay (after the seven vowels). 
Finally in our papyrus 1. 155 the words following 6yé(yImy are probably 
liJaniyIor avoirnyavaé —a possible izaizyJmy might be a mixture of avo(yImy 
and iano ydov. Wessely finds the origin and the meaning of this wacxesd- 
demon in the “Avyayxy sometimes mentioned in connection with him (so too 
in |. 341 of our papyrus: just quoted). Undoubtedly the fire here mentioned 
(l. 153) is of great importance in investigating his nature. The formula is used 
P. Bibl. Nat. 3175 sqq. in a magic procedure with three reeds and a lamp; it 
is first said three times to the east, thereupon three times to the west, then 
Written upon the lamp-wick and said seven times into the lamp. In our pap. 
342 sqq. it is used in connection with ‘Smyrna’ who is asked to ‘burn’ the 
beloved woman. We come across the same fiery nature in the Greek epi- 
thets usually applied to the same demon: avoiyiwy (not aeoiy8mr), mvot- 
amyyavaé (this is the reading in our papyrus — curiously enough the same 
form of the word was probably first put down by the scribe in P. Bibl. Nat. 
3177, but then corrected into avotmynyarvé, as Wessely has printed in his 
edition): “he of the fiery earth’, “lord of the fountains of fire’. The idea 
of the Greek Hades and the Earth-quaker Poseidon has come in, and in this 
way the demon has become iazdz0wy “lord of horses in the depth of the 
earth”, and — as our papyrus informs us — oeoiyI)my (used of Poseidon, 
Pind. I., 76 — cp. Il. XX at the beginning — and of Zeus, Hymn. Orph. XIV 8); 
ongiydaor, ‘earth-cleaving’, is used of the ‘Trieterikos’ (= Dionysos) Hymn. 
Orph. LII 3 zvoizvoe::+, 9 onéizydwy, avoupeyyés. As to docofalayoa cp. 
Wiinsch, Ans. FV. no. 5. 

156, S€5eTa1 H (Sctva) tots vedpors tov tepod gotvixos “she 
is fettered with the sinews of the holy phoenix-bird”, i. e. the Egyptian benii 
== Osiris, “thou art a phoenix, the eye in the night spreading the ray of light 
during the dimness” (inscription from Edfu, Brugsch. Fe/. und Myth. p. 181). 
We meet with the expression again in P. Bibl. Nat. 3197 d#oas (tobs toéic 
xahawous) ép ty vetoors potvexos moinooy adtobs eic ta0yv Toeim000G, 
éaides tov Avyvoy, Now we know very well what the vedoa ~oixoc meant 
to the ‘prophets’ from Diosc. II] 24 (RV) Wellm. &Be67ovoy (or absintium 
ponticum) +++ of 0& Indv@Ioouoy +++ MoopAta vetiox Qotvixos, of O& xvVAy- 


yius. The ‘solution’ (Avous) of the ‘holy name’ in our papyrus — i. e. the 
name of the plant to be used in practice — might have been given in some 


magician’s list like that preserved to us in P. Leid. V 12, 17 sqq. (see Hopfner 


1. 1. 1 § 493 sq.). The abrotonon was known especially as a good remedy in all 
sorts of female diseases and, what is important here, as an aphrodisiac. 

157 ff. The rhetorical style of this concluding passage, which is full of © 
pathos, deserves notice — we have here the parallelism of the cola that is 
so characteristic of the religious language of later times, in ‘heathen’ eulogies 
as well as in Christian sermons, see Norden, Kunstprosa” II 847 ff. (he quotes 
thé prose hymn about Hermes Tresmegistos from Poim. 5, and the invocation 
af the gods from P. Leid. V 7, 7 ff.): 


ob xvov Ppavpilor, 
00x OVvOS OyxaULEVOS, 
ov yadlos, 
ob mEeoixadaotns, 

2 if , 
obx nyx0s xvupadov, 
ov poupos aviod. 


157. 00 uy cat Adoy od xbwv BavBU[Cw]v etc. The common form 
of this onomatopoeetic verb is paitm = tdaxtod, formed on the pad Pat of 
the dogs (Engl. bow-wow), whence the Latin baubari (see the Thesaurus). In 
P. Bibl. Nat. ror1 f. we find the vord Bauvzxdwy as the name of a barking 
dog (f., é0oxilw os, Kéofeoe). Aristoph., Vesp. 903 [the barking of the dog 
is rendered: av a’. The cry of the bird of prey xvsuydug in Aristoph., 
Aves 263 is rendered: xixxaBbad xmxaBad, cf. Ar., Lys. 761 ximuapalew, 
Hes. s. v. xixufoc, Lat. cucubare, see below 1. 265, n. (vuxtipad). The form in 
our papyrus comes very near to the later Greek gc 3 (BaBilew) or yapi- 
Cet, now ordinarily yavyileww. 

The cries and sounds here mentioned broke every spell. As to the dog 
cp. Tzetzes, Lycophr. 77: 6 yao xdwv Baritacs diet ta partdouara. Hekate 
of course rejoiced at the barking of the dogs, Hippol., Refut. IV 35 yaloovoa 
oxviazxwry bhaxy; P. Bibl..Nat. 2260, where the Moon is addressed: évevyouat 
cot tmvde vinta xvolay,--- é& 4 xdmv xéynve xal od xdie otdua. In 
Luk., Philops., ch. 27 the deceased wife appeared to Eucrates, but as they 
talked together the Maltese dog under the lounge barked — 4) 0& jjpaviodn 
moos thy thaxny (cf. O. Jahn, Der Aberglaube des bésen Blicks p. 98). 

The bray of a donkey was a very bad omen among the Greeks (Chry- 
sostom., Ad Paul. Ephes. 4, Homil. r2). Greek mythology mentions the donkeys 
that Dionysos and his companions rode in the battle between the Olympians 
and the Giants; the latter were routed by the braying of the donkeys (Ps. 
Eratosth., Cat. 11; Hyg., Astr. II 23).- Lotis as well as the Roman Vesta were 
rescued by the braying of a donkey in the same way (Ov., Fast. I 433; Lactant., 
Instmivar-25et.): 

On the other hand, it is just possible that the dog as well as the donkey 
here mentioned are directly connected with what follows and that they both 


4 é : 5 A ‘ Ps 
belong to a procession of ‘metragyrtai’ or ‘galloi’ who with their instruments 
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and exstatic behaviour drove away the evil demons of disease or possession. 


For the donkey we may refer to’ Phaedr. 3, 20: 


Galli Cybeles circum quaestus ducere 


asinum solebant baiulantem sarcinas, etc. 


158. 00 yeAhoc, 0d meprxatddotyc. By means of xataouoi and 
éaq@oat the priests and priestesses of Cybele (cf. her epithets oa@teoa, con- 
servatrix) were capable of freeing the supplicants from every sort of danger 
and evil, see Diodor. III 58, Anthol. Pal. VI 220; Foucart, Associations relig. 
chez les Grecs 166 sqq. 201. In Egypt the cult of Cybele, so often celebrated 
by Alexandrine poetry, probably already enjoyed the protection of Ptolemaios 
I., ef. the inscription published hy Jouguet in Bull. hellén. XX 398 = Arch. f. 
Pap. 1 p. 200 (from the time of Ptolemaios II.), Gruppe Gr. Myth. 1546 f., 
and W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellen. Agypten Il 276. The Eleusinian 
priest Timotheos has also taken interest in this cult and treated upon its legend. 
Later on Egyptian religion and syncretistic theology were mixed up with the 
Phrygian cult and legend (Cic., De nat. deor. III 42; Plut., Is. et Os. 29; see 
moreover Reitzenstein, Poimandres 163 ff.). As to the extension of Cybele in 
Egypt see the references in Pauly-Wissowa XI 2292 (Schwenn) and Roscher’s 
Myth. Lex. s. v. Meter’ (Drexler). The galloi were popular in Alexandrian 
poetry (Hepding, Aétis p. 100 and 139): it is hardly necessary to refer to Catull’s 
poem A/tis. And the galloi played a great rdle in later magic, cf. Bibl. Nat. 
Paris. Gr. 2316, fol. 435 (quoted by Reitzenste'n) 7) wayos 7} udywooa 7} yaddos 
7 yadhava i} Iléoons 7 Iléoowoa, etc. We may further, to illustrate our 
papyrus, adduce Philo, Legg. spec. Il p. 792 xaxoteyviay fy wntexyuoTat 
7% PoOporoyor metiag xai yoraxnaorv xal dvdoanddwy ta pavddrata, mEot- 
matte xai xadaioew éenayyedhomeva xal otéoyortas ey eis avyxEoTOY THY 
éyoay, moobrtas O& es eivoway Géew bmuoyvovjuerva qidtoos nat éaqoaic. 
Consequently the servants of Cybele meddled with the same sort of magic 
operations as e. g. the Orpheotelestai. On Phrygians forming their own zoA(- 
tevjua, in Alexandreia, see Dittenberger, Or. gr. inser. II nr. 658. 


158. o0x HyOSs xupBaAov, 0d BdpBog adAOv. The cymbals, the 
tympana and the Phrygian flutes are the well-known instruments and symbols 
of this Asiatic orgiastic cultus, cf., e. g., Pind. fr. 79 Schr. oov uéy xataoyen, 
Mateo Meyaha, acoa 6oupo. xvupadmy, ev dé xexladew xooral’, aidouera 
te Oac b20 Eardaiow mevxats. From Ptolemaic times we have an interesting 
document of this cult in P. Hibeh, no. 54 (a letter, dated by Grenf. and Hunt 
about B. C. 245): +++ dadotedor O02 juiv xai ZyvoPioy toy walhaxoy &yovta 
twumavoy xal xvupaka xal xodtaha, yoela ydo @ow taic yuvaisty moos THY 
Jvotay. éyétwm O& xal tuatiouoy ws aotedtatoy. We often meet with 
these, as well as the other symbols of the same Phrygian cult, on the so-called 
Sarapis- or Sabazios-hands, O. Jahn, Der Aberglaube des bésen Blicks in S.-Ber. 
sdchs. Ak. der Wiss. 1855, 105; Chr. Blinkenberg, Archdol. Studien (1904) 82 f., 


107. In the Orphic Hymns (no. 14, 3) Rhea is addressed as tuumavodotae 
pihototoopaves yahxOxoote xovon, but these instruments found their way 
into other exstatic cults also, Jambl. Ill 9 os tay éiotanévoy 100i twvEs 
abloy axovortes 4 xvupdadoy 7 tundvay i twos péhovs &vPovawmow, as 
ot te xoovpPartilouevor xal of TH LaPaliw xatoyou xat ot untetCortes. St. 
Paul refers to well-known orgiastic instruments in 1. Cor. 13, I where he speaks 
of yalxds yoy (just like the #zo¢ in our papyrus) and of xvupador adaddlor, 
cf. 7b. ch. 14,7 where he mentions both the zithers and the flute which were 
regularly played together in Greek music, especially in ritual music, 

The clanging of cymbals drove away the moon, P. Bibl. Nat. 2296; Tzetzes, 
Lyk. | 368 M. yahxos xootndelc Aver ta qaouata; Tib. I 8, 17 cantus<et 
curru lunam deducere temptat / et faceret, si non aera repulsa sonent (on the 
zxo0tos on the whole see Rohde, Psyche II 28, 2 and cp., e. g., the big bell 
‘Simandre’ on Mount Athos, Bul. hellén. XXIX 123 sqq.). Similarly the Cory- 
bantes (see Ho6fer’s article in Roscher, Lex. der griech. und rém. Mythol. 
1610 and 1615 sqq.) protected the young Dionysos, Dion. Kyneg. IV 237 sqq.: 
meot maida TO uvottxoy Boxnoarto / ThuTmava O éxtimeoy xal xUUP ara 
yeosi xodtawoy, / mad0s uvoouévov mooxahv uuata; Strabo X 470, 15 abdos, 
xTUIM0S xoOTAAMY Te xal xvUpahwy xal TYUmadywY; Plato, Kriton 54 d also 
mentions the addAoi of the Corybantes. 


160. AA xopatiodw tH Tvedvp.a71. This addition to the text seems 
to be a variant of the words written directly above (possibly addov 0° aye- 
[79]edvov?). But what about 10 avedua? It seems here to have been used 


in a pregnant sense of the ‘evil demon’ in general. 


Col Wile 


161. Dupoxdtoxov xal vinntixdy, see 1. 35 — 00 wICov ovdéy, 
see li 37: 

For the dytizeoes we may refer to P. Bibl. Nat. 2328 xal tomy avayxy 
avtizeloa oov xoata — in the recipe to drive away the mcon. In our papyrus 
you are ordered to insert your thumbs into your hands to prevent your ene- 
mies from speaking evil of you, a ‘Bindezauber’, otherwise known especially 
from the magic of childbirth, where crossing the knees or holding your hands 
around the bent knees prevents the delivery. On the role of the thumb in 
magic cp. Hopfner, Offend. I § 633. 


163. Aéye Tov Adyoyv (EmtTaxtc), see above 1. 137, n., ep. 1. 171, m 


164. QLLDGATAL TH CTOMLATA TA XAT E00. qiuwody is well known 
in magic literature, from an imprecation from Cyprus (Proceedings of the Soc. 
of Bibl. Arch. XIII, 1890, 174. sqq., cf. Rohde, Psyche? Il 424) 1 39 sqq. aagadjxat 
piuuouxal tod aytudixov; ib. IV 15 sqq. giumtixa maoadéuata; P. Lond. 
CXXI 967 sqq. piuwoor tiadtagoy xatadovimooy (as ib. CXXIIM 4 xadum0- 
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tasoy piumooy zxatadovimooy aay yévos aGvPowawy), CXXI 396 piumtuxoy 
nal bmotaxuxdy yervatoy xal xdtoyos. From Kyran. p. 57, 10 (de Mély) we — 
add the new word qiuoxatozyos: yal +++ yhdooa Enou bx0 toig ba0- 
Oj uac. Pooovuéryn piymoxatozxos éot (cf. also ib., p. 77, 6: baivys yddooa). 
In P. Leiden V 2, 23 Kroll has corrected zaxaonum to maoagiuq@. These in- 
stances make an effective background for the use of the verb in the N. T., 
e. g. where Jesus threatens the impure spirit, Mc. 1, 25 xal émetiunoey adbtcd 
6 *Inoois’ gtpatyr. xai &€elde & adtod (= Luc. 4, 35), in the same way 
Jesus threatens the sea, Mc. 4, 39 ona mepiumoo. 

Piuoty means simply “to shut up”, Kyran. p. 43, 7: adVov ets béhwor 
ayyetoy 0 udsa qtuooas (on the other hand it is used in its proper sense 
Kyran. p. 64, 17 éay +++ ty ydoittay [sc. xvvds tc xoaty] eidiymévny év 
daxi@, martes xvves ~iumdijoorta: xat medtortar). 


165. d0€4Cw budv ta &yra xal EvdoEa dvdoparta, cf. Joh. 12, 28 
mateo, Odéacdv cov tO Ovoua, Apc. 15, 4 tic 0} +++ Oogaoe tO GvOUd Gov. 

7% év TH OVEaVG, cf. Luc. 10, 20 du ta dvduata budy évyéeyoantat 
éy toic ovoavoics (Hopfner, Offend. I § 693). 

167. 7™e0¢ értdooty etc., literally “as a supplement of these cursing (?) 
words write thus’. The use of éidoois here recalls to our minds two Thes- 
salian inscriptions from Pagasai, one published in /G IX 2, 395 v (étdoais), 
the other by Arvanitopullos in his Katadoyos tay éy 1a “Adavacaxet@ 
Movoeiw Bolhov (1909) no. 7 (“Stele of Berenike’’). On the back of the stele 
stands this inscription: 

EQMAO[XTS] 
ABI’ 

i, e. the alphabet used magically, as O. Kern rightly supposed, Berl. phil. Woch. 
1910, 1328. Kern also suggested that the word éaidooig might pertain to the 
language of magic, and in fact we meet with it in our papyrus, probably in 
a technical sense, meaning a “magic reinforcement” (we may question whether 
the other signs incised on the rock, IG IX 2, 395, are simply magical characters 
or letters). 

doxory.os is given by Suid. s. v. Gedowuwos’ xatagaoiwos, cf. émagu- 
otuwos in Orac. Sib. 2, 71 Geffcken. 


tT7o éym cit youers, cf. P. Leid. V 3, 28 éti wot doriioc Gocevixod 
éxiyoape xai xatoovéoy mods toy obddy’ afd] ei tO Gov ypvets, gov 6 
(should probably be corrected to @ 6v/foua]) éowy yoopais (P. Leid. W 8, 16 
yoovols for ypvois? — cp. col. 14, 26 ypovor). 


4 


2 ~~ > 4 
emttuyiv, cf. émtvyia |. 224, n. below. 


Lies Miyanr etc. In all 2t = 3 >< 7 names of angels are given here, 
but the name “Pafiyid is repeated once, and the name ’AfayjA is directly 
followed by the only slightly different "ACwjA, as "Imy is followed by ’Lovijd 


(cp. "“ECowjA and later “EvaeCoaid). Such long enumerations of Demons, Angels 

‘and Saints are comparatively common in every more highly developed religion. 
Against a host of bad demons is mobilised the long list of good dvvdmet. In 
a Coptic magical papyrus (Pap. Berl. no. 8324, see Erman, Z. /. dg. Spr. 33, 46) 
we read the names of 40 martyrs (“apparently for apotropaeic use”); and in 
a list of magical formulas are enumerated ‘77 psalms’, ‘7 names of Maria’, 
and ‘7 archangels’ (Erman 7d.). 

The names of angels were collected (and interpreted) by M. Schwab, 
Vocabulaire de lVangélologie d’aprés les manuscrits hebr. de la Bibl. Nat. (Meé- 
moires présentées par div. sav. a Académie des Inscr. de l'Institut, Sér. I, 
X. 2, 1897). In the course of time a group of 7 ‘archangels’ was fixed, and 
the three first of this group were usually Michael, Gabriel and Raphael, later 
Uriel was added (the order of them was not invariable, see Leclercq in Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéol. chrét. 1 2, col. 2156). In the Hygromantia Salom. (edited by 
Ruelle in Catalogus cod. astr. VIII 2, 149, according to the Ms. Gr. 7o of 
Munich) we have. lists of angels (and of demons) corresponding to the hours 
of every day of the week. The first hour of Sunday belongs to Michael, ot 
Monday to Gabriel, of Tuesday to Samuel (cf. no. 16 in the list of our papyrus), 
of Wednesday to Uriel, of Thursday to Raphael (no. 2 in our pap.). The list 
in the Hygrom. has the name Tariel, appended to the 6th hour of Monday 
— cf. no. 12, l. 173 in our pap. —, loel, appended likewise to the goth hour 
of the same day (cf. °Zw@A 1. 173). The 17th hour of Monday in the Hygrom. 
has “Pwwatid, cf. our pap. 1. 175 “PovfovdujA. The 21st hour of Wednesday 
Karlied, cf. our pap. 1. 174 Atujd (x[at/ may have arisen from zal in an 
enumeration). Movoujd of the 8th hour of Friday (cf. datumy Maou of 
the 6th hour of Saturday, and perhaps Movoovyd, the angel of the 16th 
hour of Wednesday) corresponds to our pap. |. 174 Metwoveujd. The Hygrom. 
p- 150, 11 reads *Ototds, 1. 17 Kwdatyos, i. e. Kvvdanyos, which we read in 
Test. Salom. XVI 4 “Ot wetanoogoduae sic avPowmzmor” [where Mc Cown tries 
in vain to emend]; p. 151, 11 Lowand? [cf. 1. 32]; p. 152, 20 Omvaé, cf. dumaé 
in Eleusis?; ib. 1. 40 Adotwe, probably for *"Adaotwo. In P. Bibl. Nat. 1814 
is described an amulet with these 7 names of angels: Thuriel, Michael, Gabriel, 
Uriel, Misael (cf. Hygrom. Salom. p. 152, 31 Muooed), Israel, Istrael. 

A number of names of angels are written on the golden tablet from 
Thessaly in the National Museum at Athens no. 3413, edited by Kern /G 1X2, 
no. 232 (cf. Peabody in Proceedings of the Am. Philol. Assoc. XXVIU, p. XX1 ff.): 
1. 27 “AowjA, TaPouja (?), Ind, Bu + agua, Miyayd, “Papaya, |. 31 HIAPOHA cf. 
Hygrom. p. 152, 9 “Yoownd; 1. 37 [SJovoewjA or [M/oveujd; i: 39 7° Lae |] 
(at the end of the inscription we should read: duvajuc [i. e. dura] tO” 
ayyélhoy xi yaoaxtmoor, ddte vixnvy ydow ?Imdvov xé Teooyias xé tod 
oivxov tovtov [aav/twy). We may further refer to P. Lond. CXXIV 35 7 
angels), Wien. Denkschr. XLII (1893) 67 [better edited by Wessely in Catal. Rain. 
I no. 2g2],. 70 f., to the names of the 7 archangels of the Cappadocian Church: 
Phlogotheel, Euchael, Gabriel (besides of Uriel, Cherubin, Raphael, Michael, 
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Bull. hellén. XXXII 87), to the names preserved in the magic formula in Cod. 
Par. 2419, fol. 341/2, published by Preisendanz in Byz.-neugr. Jahrb. Il (1922) 
276 f. The names of the angels possessed, as mentioned above, great magic 
powers, amongst heathens as well as Christians (see Hopfner, Offend. saub. I 
§ 135 ff. § 147), and the long enumerations of such names had the same im- 
portance as e. g. the epithets of God amongst the Mahommetans (cf. Lane, 
Modern Egypt 1 319: “The 99 epithets of God, comprising all the divine attri- 
butes, if frequently repeated and written on a paper, and worn on the person, 
are supposed to make the wearer a particular object for the exercise of all 
the benificent attributes. In like manner it is believed that the 99 names, or 
titles, etc. of the Prophet, written upon anything, compose a charm which 
will, if placed in a house, and frequently read from beginning to end, keep 
away every misfortune, etc.”’). 

The countless host of angels and their names seem to be drawn from 
the most different nations and languages, but the prevailing ending 7/ gives 
them a Semitic aspect (cf. L. Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen 134). As regards 
the etymology of the names in our papyrus we are indebted to the great 
kindness of Prof. Beer (Heidelberg) for the following explanation: 


Miyani = Seessps “Wer ist wie El = Gott”, der Schutzpatron Israels 
Dan. to, 13. Ath. Hen. 20, 5 u. 6., einer der 6 (7) Erzengel. 

2. Pagani = SND5 “Es heilt EL” (Heilgott oder Heilengel) Tob. 9, 5, einer 
der Erzengel Hen. 20, 3. 

3 Povfyd entspricht bei Josephus, in der Peschito und in Mss. der LXX 
dem biblischen Namen jaI8) ‘Ruben’, also S5xN)5, was nach dem Ara- 


bischen mc (ri’bal) arspriinglich “Lowe” bedeutet, aber als Rub-el im 


Sinn eines mit e/ zusammengesetzten theophoren Namens aufgefasst worden 
sein dirfte. 

4. Naowd = Nr. 12. 

5. Kar tuna =? .Ob ie aus Katriel Syesns “meine Krone ist El’? 
oder aus Kaduind? SNP Est: 2.340114 ©. 

6. PovyBovdiusA =? Erweitert aus Nr. 17 Povfovdind? 

q: Alagus = Ataoand LXX® (Vaticanus) 1. Chron. 27, 22 ONY es 
hilft Gott’’. 

8. Loyd = Sap “Jahwe is Gott”. In der Slavischen Vita Adae et Evae 
Bi mel. 52, 2 ist loel em Erzengel. 

9. lovnd = Sup; Tovyd in LXX4 (Alexandrinus) des aprokr. Esra 9, 35 
= 3. Esra. 

10. LCound = Sey “es hilft Gay, LX Fr Chron. a5, 780. a: 

11. LoveindA = LXX Num. 3, 35 Spy. 

12. Nagiyd = &y3 “(m)eine Leuchte ist Gott”. Im athiop. Henoch ist Nerel 
der letzte der 4-Topa aie des Jahres, der Toparch des Winters. 

13. Metuovoms konnte = Sysqparae sein = “mein Bergungsort (safmor) 


istebte. 


ae a 


14. ACand in LXX = Sein “gesehen hat El’. 

15. Aleyd 1) in Le. Leva aeee oy “meine Starke ist El’, wofir 
LXX* Ofumd. 2) in XK hGhron, 23; 9 = ) SI, woftir LXXB Evemé. 

16. 2aovyund =? Wohl entstellt aus Lauwouyds = Seow “Name Gottes” ; 
denn Verderbung aus Lakawys = SygrpsSuss “mein Heil ist El’ liegt 
wohl ferner; freilich kame auch ein Xa/A/ovmms = Dyes (Sch*lumiel) 

in Betracht. = 

17. PovBovidtyd vielleicht = PNIVID I “meine Herrlichkeit ist El’ (r®but = 
Grofe, Herrlichkeit). 

18. Papijyd, eine Zusammensetzung ous Rab “Herr” und El. Aber warum 
vor 4A noch ein 4? Auf palmyr., nabat. und safaitischen Inschriften 
kommt Sya4 vor (cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun tot, S. 323 Anm. 21). 

19. Nr. = 18?? 

20. “Papydov =? ob verderbt aus Paf—yzod b> 35 “Herr des All’s”? oder 
geht die Verderbnis noch weiter: etwa yoyapimh = Swaap “Sternen- 
engel” die Urform? 

at. Eva — eCoand. In eCoand komnte oy stecken: “es sat Gott”, woftir 
LXX Lect. leCoand hat. Aber was soll das Eva am Anfang? 

“Die Engelzahl 21 kommt auch im athiop. Henochbuch 69, 2 vor, und 
zwar sind es dort die 21 Firsten der gefallenen Engel. Wenn 3 Reihen von 
Engeln anzunehmen sind (3 >< 7), so liefsen sie sich etwa auf die 3 Himmel 
(die neben 7 vorkommen), oder etwa auf 3 andere Spharen, Himmel, Erde, 
Unterwelt od. dgl. verteilen”. 


177, €mepyouevovu pov, for (uo “occurring to me”, a very early 
instance of the conventional Modern Greek ddoe juov, ood Aéym. Mayser, 
Gramm. p. too quotes P. Tebt. 1 117, 45 @ toe “Qow xd(yowi — for “Qoov — 
as an instance of “the disturbing influence of surrounding datives”; for the 
formula of testaments ta éaaoyorta wou (jot) see ib., p. 303. Further in- 
stances ftom Medieval and Modern Greek are given by Hatzidakis, Ein. p. 


223 f. (Jannaris, Hist. Greek Grammar § 1350). 


Col. VII. 


178. huGtO%E 4%x%OY properly “a remedy to deliver from, or work against, 
charms”; the word exists (according to Sophocles Lex. s. v.) in Alexander of 
Alexandria (4th cent. B. C.), Patrol. Gr. XVII 569, but is elsewhere apparently 
unknown. Amongst the compounds with Avot- we should here especially note 
such medical terms as Avowuayioy, a medicinal herb (Diosk. IV 3), Avowtonor, 
a medicinal unguent (Alex. Trall. I p.97 Mutschm., Galen XII 771), ep. Avoidome, 
Anecd. Bekk. 1197. 


179. Movov*touy, probably the Egyptian deity Month (cf. P. Leid V XI 9 
Movvovd), often represented with the head of a hawk and with a sword in his 


Se s.r 


hand, sometimes also with three heads, wich reminds us somewhat of the three 
hawks above his head in our text (see below). 


180 sq. TH Sere yeurpt; in the papyri yevoi or yeot, see Mayser, 
Gramm. p. 282. 

AawBada, TH 5E &ptotEepk wkyepav. In this the magical figure 
here described (but not designed) reminds us of the Greek Furies and of the 
threefold Hecate who — see Wunsch, Zaubergerdt aus Pergamon p. 25 Fig. 6 — 
holds: a torch and a key, a torch and a whip, a serpent and a dagger (cf. 
the stone ayaoa, and its relation to ‘Hecatic mysteries’, Aristot., Mir. ausc. 


172; Hopfner I § 572). Compare amulet Kopp, of. cit., IV p. 37. 


182 téoaxec for igoaxac, see the examples cited by K. Dieterich, 
Unters. p. 156. 

The holy or mantic nature of the hawk is well-known, cf. P. Berol. I 4 
sqq. and 60 sqq.; Hopfner, Offenb.zaub. 1 § 457 and 7b. § 569 for its use on 
amulets; 7b. § 779 for the hawk as a symbol of deity in general. The hawk 
very commonly symbolized the Sun = Horus, see Wiedemann, Rel. der alten 
Ag. 13; A. Dieterich, Abraxas 32, 3. 

The figure is supposed to stand on a scarab, under which a serpent is 
to be drawn. Epyptian amulets very often show us magic deities standing on 
sacred animals, e. g. Flinders Petrie, Amulets Pl. XXII, XXVI etc. (Berlin 
Inv. no. 8677): ‘Bes etc.’ standing above lions, crocodiles and an ovoo0fdoos 
Oodxey (illustration in Erman, 4g. Rel.” p. 161; cf: Kopp, Pal. crit. IV p. 29). 

Concerning the serpent that bites its own tail it is superfluous to give 
further references; on a gem delineated in Kopp, Pad. crit. IV p. 104 we see 
a searab surrounded by an oveofdoo0s doaxwy, corresponding pretty closely 
to the description in P. Leid. V col. 8, 27 deaxmy gotw évxvuwmy otepavov 
syjuat oboay éy tH) otomatu Eywmr, ~otw O& évtOS Tov DodxoYTOS xavDao0¢S 
Gutvatos teods. This is a representation of the Sun as is expressly stated 
lap later 


Fig. 5 (facsimile: Plate V1). 


The magic figure delineated here is not identical with the figure pre- 
scribed above in the text. We see a male figure, on the head of which is 
sitting a bird, perhaps a hawk. We may illustrate this by the tablet from Hadrume- 
tum, Audollent, Def. fab. no. 217: adiuro te per magnum deum et per anterotas 
et per eum qui habet accipitrem supra caput, etc. Above the head of the Egyptian 
deity Geb we see a goose (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs V1 Pl. 31). On 
Isis and Nephthys as the two hawks that revivify Osiris by fanning him with 
their wings at his head and feet, see Hopfner II § 187. 

The outstretched right hand of the figure is holding nothing, but in the 
left hand the figure is carrying a human head and on the same left arm we 
see another bird, probably a hawk like the bird drawn above the head. 

6 
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Between the legs we observe a connecting link which I am not able to explain, 
and to the right of the figure, beneath it, is delineated an apparatus which 
is quite enigmatic (a vessel?). It may be the same that is depicted in the 
large illustration of Pap. Mimaut in the Louvre (see Pl. II in my treatise, Les 
papyrus magiques grecs de Paris, in Vidensk.selsk. skrifter 1923, no. 1). The 
whole figure reminds us of the lion-headed demon sitting in a lotus (‘Horus’), 
with a whip in his right hand, and holding a head, with a horizontal crescent 
above, in his left hand, surrounded by 6 or 7 birds (one above his left 
arm), probably corresponding to the 7 vowels aéeyiovm written above his 
head (Kopp, Pal. crit. p. 164). For the position of the bird above the head 
or the arm we may also refer to the well-known Mycenaean plate of gold, 
representing the goddess with the doves, as an instance of the conservatism 


of religious art. On the cut off head, see above PI. IV, note. 


Col. VII 


This column contains a recipe which has been handed to us in a very 
corrupt condition. A large part of its contents has been imperfectly under- 
stood and badly written, many words have not been written in full, etc. We 
see that first Hecate, then the Fire are addressed and urged by threats to 
help the conjurer to drive (dyew) the beloved woman to the lover. 

The three-formed Hecate was a favourite in magic, see Winsch, Zauber- 
gerat aus Pergamon 23 sqq., P. Bibl. Nat. 2524 sqq.; on an Abraxas-gem, published 
by Lenormant, Revue arch, III (1846) 510 (cf. Matter, Historie du gnosticisme, 
Pl. 3, no. 3) we see the Hecate ¢riformis combined with Jaw Apfoacaé. Cf. 
also Heim of. cit., p. 501, no. 117 who quotes Marc. 15, 89 eidevy toiuoopor 
yovoroy to oavdadoy etc. (against pains in the throat). 


189. £YOYHG10¢, sc. Adyos, cp. xatoxos (but the neuter Puuoxatozor). 
We expect something like dotoaxoy laBwy éniyoapor yalu@ yoaqia etc. 


190. TETAHPWUEVMY etc. TEfuoEq@os (instead of toiuooqe, the common 
epithet of Hecate) is the cause of the masculine wy in the following line. We 
think of Hecate with the key, and from the xA/eis to the omoayic there is 
but one step: ‘you are the seal of everything filled up’, or the key of every 
filled store-room. Probably we are to think of the Hecate as opening every 
door with her key, including the door of the beloved woman. But adoye 
must be an error, which I cannot account for. 


192. aPAx<va>Pava<rABa> is the well-known magic word, ordinarily 
followed immediately by axoasuuayauagi, see Wessely, Ephes. gr. no. 210 sqq. 


194. (0)vup, the Coptic MOFPE ‘vulture’? (Egypt. nr-/), cf. Horapollon 
I 12 who assigns the vulture to Hephaistos, god of fire: “Hqaotoy 02 yoaqortes 
xaviaooy xat yina Coyoapotow. 


ll culiidin tiie ae 
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195. StM@yety for didxev, Mayser Gramm. p. 171. 


196. %XTEYO we TH SEErLe Tov St0 Spaxovetas, in Modern Greek 
zoatm we tO Oe&i. For the abbreviated form »é (= seta) K. Dieterich (Un- 
ters. zur Gesch. gr. Spr. 125) referred to BGU no. 78, 1. 2 (from 178/9 A. D.) 
Me xvoeiov tod mateds, and Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. to Asia Minor (Boston 1888) 
no. 591: “é tawyv Oiwy aded~ody, cf. moreover Hatzidakis, Find. p. 30. It is 
surprising to meet with the instrumental use of je(tc&) with the dative at this 
early date. In NT Greek u.é with dat. does not exist. In the Sept. there is 


only one precarious instance (according to the Concord. of Hatch and Redpath), 


Sap. Sir. 9, 10 (15) where cod. A has oivos véog pihocs véos’ | @v mahawwdy, 


eT eEvOCOGUYY aleoae avtdy. From the Collection des alchim. grecs (ed. 
Berthelot-Ruelle) Jannaris, Hist. Gramm. § 1608, 4, quotes one example, viz. p. 
384, 8 bdodeyvooy Podooy peta Os~arivw éhaiwm Det~ te, and he further 
quotes Vita S. Andreae Sali (Acta Sanct., ‘May’, vol. VI) @ yeta 1 xartol 
0fa dua tH ayio avevjuate. 

Figures like the one described here are familiar from Greek mythology, 
cf. the Erinyes, Medusa (e. g. on gems), even the Typhon. The Egyptians 
represented their grim Sechmet in the same way, and a well-known hieroglyph 
shows a male figure in the same attitude (= Rs). 


> 


thy Nixyy cot ‘lad LaSadd. This ‘Victory’ is possibly symbolized 
below amongst the magical characters in the shape of an altar, inscribed with Jaa). 
This is a strange mixture of Greek and Egyptian mythological ideas. The Nike 
of Zeus and that of Athena are well known to us, but the Victory of Jahveh 
is something new (cf. P. Leid. V 2, 25 6 éywy éy tH OskiG “Avayxny Pedteniay). 

yixdy is a popular expression in magic literature used of the success of 
the sorcerer, cp. our pap. 1. 40, vixn 1. 226, wxntuxdy |. 211; Hoaxdis xad- 
Aonnos as an amulet, e. g. Kaibel, Epgr. Gr. no. 1138; Nixy is invoked on a 
Cretan magic tablet (between Jatods and *Azdddwy) published by Wiinsch, 


Rhein. Mus. tgoo, 85 1. 4. 


198 ff. Here the text has been badly corrupted. Perhaps we have to 
understand fadd’ avtijy mods éué-+++ Ota 10 pidety Eué (= va pay je) or 
dia qidias &yn éué, sim. (or perhaps fads. may stand for aadd.); xnomérny, 
avoovuévyny, Pacarilouéyy clearly mark a climax — if we take them as no- 
minatives, which faoawCouévy may possibly indicate, we should probably 
read ao00mévy (as Bell supposes), sc. 7) (deiva) 


201. yxpLxTHOxS was pronounced yaoixtigacs — regressive assimilation 
of the vowel u, cp. Mayser Gramm. p. 150 (with literature). 


203. Amongst the magic characters the altar is. especially noteworthy. It 
is a true Greek altar with Ionic volutes, inscribed with the name of the great 
god to whom it is dedicated: lao. Similarly we see an altar on a leaden 


tablet now in Berlin, which was first published by Hilsen in Arch. Ztg. 
XXXIX (1881) 309 sqq. (and by Wunsch in Def. tab. Att. p. XV, Ant. Flucht. 
no. 2, from 2/3 cent. A. D.): in the middle of the upper part there is depicted 
an altar covered with mystic characters, and on the right side of the altar is 
written: Lewdy / LSafawd | Safawd — probably, as Hiilsen thought, the 
name of the Jewish god, thrice repeated; cf. Erman, Verzeichnis der dg. 
Altertiimer” p. 379, no. 13611 of the Berlin collection: ‘Tbis des Thoth — neben 


einem Altar Jao’. 


Fig. 6 (facsimile: Plate VI). 


The magic design is almost completely obliterated. We can distinguish the 
head, some dots on the chest, and the legs, turned to the left. But it is 
impossible to say whether the figure held anything in its hands. The head 
seems to be covered by something resembling a cap. Between head and breast 
we see two lines crossing each other. 

The main feature of this magic design seems to be the 7 vowels, 7 times 
repeated (in 7 lines, written otowyyddy). Similarly in P. Berl. II 166 ff. the 
magic headless figure in the invocation of Apollo — this figure is to be used 
on the 7th day if the other procedures prove useless — is inscribed with seven 
vowels, repeated 7 times (here too law XLafamw’ is written on the right arm 
and the chest in addition to other combinations of vowels and magic names). 
For this use of the alphabet in magic we may refer to Fr. Dornseiff, Das 
Alphabet in Mystik und Magie, p. 35 ff. (7th fasc. of Boll’s Xrotyeia), cf. L. 
Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen p. 141 ff. It does not seem possible to con- 
nect the use of the seven vowels here with any definite divinity or demon 
named above in the text. Hecate was mentioned in |. 190, and an amulet 
with the image of Hecate and 20 (21?) vowels is recommended in P. Bibl. Nat. 
2632 (Dornseiff, p. 46), but nearly every one of the great magic duvajets 
may be invoked by the vowels, and the figure delineated in our papyrus is 
that of a male. With reference to Dornseiff p. 58 (p. 63) we may remark 
that the second figure of the vowels, beginning with seven ’s, is potovdor 
(or xaodiaxcds) yeyoauuévoy; the (Pythagorean?) triangle in which 4 is ‘the 
mother of to’ may perhaps be connected with the triangle symbolically 
representing the cunnus; for the vowels ateovyosldms yeyoasmévot see our 
papyrus |. 116 taea@ etc. We may also notice the peculiar meaning of the 
vowels of Jam in the following recipe for making an amulet from Kyran. p. 
38, 13: yAvqeta ovyv éi tod AWov taws aatoy tovymva Vahacciay xal 
bn tov Aidov 7 Qwvy tot tadvos 7 gor AIQ. 


(Colmelexe 


211. ‘Prayer to the Sun’. The name of the sun is ‘good for everything’ 
according to P. Leid. V col. 6,1. In the same way we are taught a xata 
mavtwy tedet4 with a long prayer to the sun in P. Bibl. Nat. 1596. In the 


=. 


ady@yy of king Pitys — P. Bibl. Nat. 1930, 1955 ff. — the sun is addressed in 
order to procure for the sorcerer the dominion over a fioddvatocs: otus 
moos avatodny dévye obtws’ éuxahotjmual of, xvore die, xal tovs dylous 
cov ayyéhovs +++ Otdowmody jue etc. 

In later Coptic magic the sun plays an important part in ensuring the 
success of aphrodisiaca (see Erman, 4g. Zeitschr. XXXII 45) — Schenute 
(45th cent. A. D.) is very severe upon those who still greet the sun and 
the moon. It is no more surprising to find such a solemn hymn to the Sun 
used for magic purposes than it is, e. g., to see an old religious hymn to the 
glory of the Queen of Heaven, from the middle of the 2nd millenium B. C., 
used a thousand years later as a spell to relieve the pains of childbirth (Er- 
man, Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind, Berlin, 1991). 

The sun, more especially, is invoked to open closed doors, e. g. in P. 
Leid. W 7, 25; 8, 22 (we must remember that the houses of the south were 
chiefly lighted by means of the open door). The sun-prayers are effective in 
medicine too, Ps. Plin. Il 45 (quoted by Heim, p. 560): ad syringiiwmn curandiumn 
haec verba infra scripta dicis: ascendis in montem mundus purus ex omni re, ter 
dicis sic extensa manu: ‘Sol invicte, adiuro te per dominum omnipotentem crea- 
torem mumdi qui ortu tuo diem illuminas et qui occasu terminum das, ut 
More genuine are of course the prayers in which the sun is represented as 


the supreme deity of the whole universe. 
ara. Aéye (Em T&xL6), see above 1. 137, n. 


212. Atmatye ‘to anoint with oil’, also in the LXX — xat«eu~koo ‘to 
wipe off’; Liddell-Scott Dict.* quotes only Malal. p. 32 Dind., Et. m. 587, 48, 
but in the middle voice Lucian, Asin. 10. Here it signifies ‘you then pass the 


hand over your head and face’. 


24. 6 éwt tov amynAthtovu tetaypsvosg xai tov xdcpou: for 
the form of the expression cf. P. Leid. V 5, 7 tov éal tay avevudtwy tetay- 
uévoy, Beoy Yedy; ib. in the prayer to Eros, col. 2,9 7xé sou, 6 deomoTHS 
tov obgavod, émhaunwy ti olxovuéyy; xvomoxedtwe is the epithet in Orph. 
Hymn. 8, 10; ib. 16 dé070Ta xooMov. 

In all hymns to the Sun ‘it is of course revered as Lord of the World 
and its rising and setting are specially stated to be of high importance to all 
life on the earth, cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 1596 sqq. 1) “ata mavtwy tehery de’ TOOS 
ijdvoy hoyos’ éruxahodual ce tov péyay Yedy, dévaoy xUQLOY, ZOOLOXOATOOG, 
tov él tov xdcmov xal bao toy xoomoy ddximor, Pahacooxodtooa, dodWwor 
éruhaunovta — ano tod danhiodtov dvarélhovta — 1) obunarte xo0oGMG, 
Ovvorta (sc. émddunorta) tad dipei, dedo6 mot 6 Gvarédhwy & toy tecoaowy 
avéuawy (!) etc. (cf. Reitzenstein, Poim. p. 28). Cp. ib. 639 the invocation of 
the Sun in the Mithraic liturgy, ib. 1. 1963 xAyjCw oe, toy obeavod ijyeworija 
yains te ydeds te xal Aideos, *Ia véuorta / daiuoves GvPouiamy ot aoiv 


paos sioogdmytes (cf. Dieterich, Abr. p. 48). 


215. Ov Sopugopovaty of Deot mavtTEC. The ‘guards’ of the supreme 
. . . . . . A 
deity are sometimes mentioned in hymns of this kind, P. Berol. Il tor: o€ 
nah, toy jpéyay éy oboara, aeooedn, abtoEovo.or, @ baetayn Cj) adoa 
vas, Ws (= Os) xatoimeic thy Sdny otxovpévny, COvy Sopuvgo—OdGLY OF 
dexaéé yiyartes; P. Leid. W 17, 41 (quoting ‘Moses’ on the great name) Oy 
doovgoootow of xy gihaxes -++;,P. Mimaut I 245 oaic Povdais doovgo- 
] 5 45 
ootow dmaytas (= dmartes) +++; P. Lond. CXXII1 1 @ié, xvoue Pawyouwy 
oly TH) matoé Gov anpawyoumy, oly tH Unto. Gov yEexypuHM, OvY TOS DVOI 
Ooovpogos, etc. Even Parthey adduced Stob. I 49, vol. 1 p. 464 Wachsm. 
re A » Qv c . ~ » , , - 4 ” 
eiol yuo dywmdéy ot (viz. tH GvwM moovoia) doov~pdooo <dvo Heeren) Oyrtes 


ms xaddhov moovoias, Oy 6 wey wouyotauias, 6 d& wryomolumosS, ete. 


216 &gyade cov Hoar, &yate cov Huéoat. We know what an 
important part the @oovouot (P. Bibl. Nat. 625) and the #ueoouarteia played 
in Greek-Egyptian magic, see Hopfner, Offenbar. I §§ 822-835. In the Mithraic 
liturgy, P. Bibl. Nat. 653 va qaveig yonmation éy vais ayadais woaic. 

6 ayados Satuwv tod xOOW0v, The Agathos Daimon, already 
known to the Greeks of ancient Hellas as a divinity, was in Alexandria iden- 
tified with Amon Kneph, the divine serpent, who now became the ‘Heros’ 
[Ktistes] of the new capital (cf. Reitzenstein, Potmandres p. 29, 138 and Ganszy- 
niec, De Agathodaemone p. 45 ff. 55 ff. [in Travaux de la Société des sciences de 
Varsovie, t919 no. 17]). But the Agathodaemon in the new world-city was 
also identified with the Aéad» — in the oracle of Ammon, preserved by Ps.- 
Callisth. ch. 30, he is called Aéay IThovtaivios, because the Serpent-god was 
killed and buried in that city destined to exist eternally (Weinreich, Arch. f. 
Rel. XIX 189). And this. Agathodaemon-Aion was moreover identified with 
the Sun (Amon-Ré) — he now appears as a serpent with a lion’s head surrounded 
by sunbeams, represented by seven or twelve rays, symbolizing the seven 
planets or the twelve signs of the zodiac (also used for the representation of 
Sarapis, see Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlisungsmysterium 188 ff., and compare 
King, Zhe Gnostics and their Remains, p. 217 ff.). For the representations of the 
Agathodaemon as a snake see the texts quoted below. 

In our papyrus we find the Sun expressly identified with the Agathos Dai- 
mon — the Sun is “the Good Demon of the World”. In the same way the Sun 
is praised in P. Bibl. Nat. 985 sqq. in the Yedywyos Aoyos: émtxadoduai oe, 
tov wuéytotoy Yeov “Qooyv “Aozoxodtny (follow magical names), Toy Ta mayTa 
porlorta xat dvavydlorvta tH tdia Ovyduer toy ovunarvta xodomoy, Det 
eddy, eveoyéta (Adyos) tam" ean’, 6 dlémmy vutTAa xal Huéoay al ao, 
iyioyayv xai xvBpeovay, oiaxa xatéywr, SprxovtTa ayatov dSatpova 
© ovoua aepadarmy +++ (the Agathodaemon is also a snake in P. Bibl. Nat. 
1247 f.). Just the same in the tedet)) xata adyvtmy, ib. 1598 sqq. --- det oo 
uot 6 avatélhwy é& tov tecoaowy avéumy, 6 ihaoos (Ganszyniec conj. feods) 
ayados daiuwyr c& <6) oboards éyéveto xMpaotioor. Ib. v. 3125 is an 


amulet to be made of wax, with three heads (of a hawk, ‘Horus’, in the middle 


-- of a baboon, ‘Hermanubis’, to the right — af an ibis, ‘Isis’, to the left), with 
four wings, holding the symbol of his sovereignity, the xodtos, in his hands in 
front of his chest, and dressed in the manner of Osiris (it is to be 3 palms 
high and to be initiated on the 3rd day of the waxing moon). This amulet is 
addressed as adovtod0ta Aiwy, ieoé ayadé daiumy (v. 3169). 

In P, Lond. CXXI 505 ff. Ken., at the beginning of which TUN HAL OAalWoy 
tov tomov tovtov (i. e. the genius loci has united himself with the Greek 
Tyche [as elsewhere Agathe Tyche], Ganszyn. /. /. 55) are addressed, the Sun 
is thus greeted in I. 508: ob yao « 6 éal tod dyiov otnolymatos oeavtoy 
idovoas dogat@ ae oexoondaoa’ ob si 6 TatTHE TOW TaAivYEvoOts 
“i@voc ete., and again in |. 519 0 tav Glwy Oeom0tIS, dye xavaoe (cf. Reitzen- 
stein, Erlésungsmyst., p. 193). In a very long invocation, used to sanctify a 
ring with an engraved stone which represents an ove0f0eo0s doaxwy (== Agatho- 
daemon) surrounding an Isis, P. Leid. V 7, 32 (od ef 6) dyatos daiumy, ob 
el <6) xvouos 6 yervy zal toépwy xal abswy ta adyta, |. 36 atcivwr pa- 
oiled zai xvole. Compare moreover Cyrill, Contra Jul., IX 588 Migne (quoted 
by Reitzenstein, Po?m. 126), and Olympiodoros, De arte sacra ete., printed by 
Berthelot-Ruelle p. 79 f.: ++: ds xat “Ayadodaiuwy thy aoxny éy ta téhEet 
Deis xai to téhos év tH GoxH — Oodxwy yao obeofdeos Bovdetae elvan + 
Ghhot O€ paow eivor adtoy uvotixateooy Ayyehoy twa 7} Oainova ayadoy 
(so Ganscyn., rightly) tio Aiy’atov. From P. Berl. I 26 we may quote this 
invocation addressed to a hawk as the deity: a e€ NHN Wk 00000 VLVUVU 
MOMOHMMMW HxE or ayadée yewoyé, Gyaddos daiuwy donev[xv/ofv]/p. Bouw- 
tatyvoupor (see my Zu den Berliner Zauberpapyri, 1923, p. 5) fpowoxvdua 
agovacaop etc. (see the formula below I. 219, n.). 

We may also quote the title of the Roman emperor as the dyatoc dai- 
My ths oixovmévyns, Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. Il no. 666, P. Oxyrh. no. 1021 
to show the direct continuation of the Greco-Egyptian ideas here in question. 

For the Agathodaemon as the god of revelation and wisdom in the apo- 
calyptic literature of the Hermetica see Reitzenstein and Ganszyniec off. citt. 
(compare moreover the invocation translated from the Syriac, in Berthelot, 
La chimie aw moyen age II 318). 

217. 6 OTEMAVOS THS OixovUEeVHS, a very impressive simile of the 
Sun. In the Mithraic liturgy, P. Bibl. Nat. 637, the young Sun-god (= Mithras, 
as Dieterich suggested) is represented as wearing mvowoy otépavoy, and a 
Coptic magical papyrus speaks of “the crown of stars that is on the head of 
Jesus” (Erman-Krebs, Aus den Pap. p. 250). 

6 &x THS &Bbacov avatéAdAwy etc., cp. P. Bib. Nat. 1596 sqq. of the 
Sun d00wor émhdunorta, a0 tod annkurov avatélhovta, TH ovurcavt 
x0ou@, OVvorta tw dpet (sc. émddumorta), cp. above |. 214, n. tO EPvoooy 
ths avatodis, potoy Vdwe is also mentioned in the hymn to Mithras, P. 
Bibl. Nat. 512. Compare moreover P. Berl. II 118 sqq. and see my note on 
P. Berl. I 3r (“Zu den Berliner Zauberpapyri”’ p. 5). The Old Egyptian hymns 


often compare the Sun’s journey during the day (or the year) with the life 
of man: “in the morning a child, at noon a youth, in the evening an old 
man”, or “I am Chepra in the morning, Ra at noon, Tum (Mum) in the evening” 
(Brugsch, Rel. und Myth. der allen Agypter p. 233, 567). 

It is very interesting to see how the idea of the course of the Sun, 
which is born anew every day, reappears in magic medicine. Alex. Trall. Il 
p. 583 Putschm. (12th book) recommends an amulet against gout: on a gold 
leaf you write magic words, then o¢ oteocodta 6 ijhios éy toig dvouaot 
tovtois xal avaxarviCerar. xad ExaotnHy aAugoayr, o8tM otEegewoate 
tO AAdOUa TOTO: -- 


219. OTeEvxvOvg!L etc.; the same magic formula is met with in P. 
Bibl. Nat. 2197 of & 6 xoo“oxodtMo oanay aonevyvovpi Powtatnrm@pot 
fowwoxviua aogovlaopa meoevxoupe vitTOLWEL YUOVMAM@L La LOU Wa au Ova 
aeniovMm PBavpwpooepa oogsopalayoa mvomea, and the same in pap. Louvre 
(Mimaut) I 248 (see my edition of this papyrus in Videnskaps-selsk. skrifter 1923, 
i, pagan “Dhe ‘arpenknouphi’-Aoyos — to quote the author of P. Bibl. Nat. 
2433 — is characteristic of the invocation of the Agathodaemon — Aion — Helios, 
compare the quotations given above |. 216, n. For ‘Knouphi’, Chnuphis, see 
Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 125 ff. 

The first part of the complex aozevy probably recurs in P. Bibl. Nat. 
2355 aoxert exIa (cp. ib. 1. 2204 exIafa); the lattter half probably in our 
pap. l. 349 tetoxyvougt. In fouwtatny@@ot the latter part very likely repre- 
sents the Egyptian nofer; in P. Lond. XLVI 101 od ef oovo(y)ym@at bv obdels 
cide mojmote, the like 1. 114 and 353 (oooovm@ou). 


221. SHARTHELOY 9% Ep.%x0Y also in Herodian III 5,9; elsewhere d7Ay- 


Tovoy mostly is a substantive with the same meaning. 


222. cig ExmTwotv (H?> Biov dxoptav mecetyv; éxmtwors signifies 
e. g., Kroll’s Jndex III s.v.in his edition of Vettius Valens (thus in the 5th 
chapter of Book V, p. 285, 6 we are told of a horoscope which has this 
result: obtos ahovowos Endoywy meol to ul’ &tog 2EémEcey) 


banishment, expulsion (e. g. Polyb. IV 1, 8), but also loss of property, see, 


éEhetvy xat AaBetvy maoe% Gov. The abundance of expressions, in con- 
formity with the solemn style of prayer, is to be noted. 

Cany, Sytay ete. Such detailed enumerations are familiar in the literary 
category of prayers, as also in magic prayers, cf., e. g., P. Mimaut 265 Cwar, 
byiciay, owtynoiay, ahodtov, evtexviay, yymouw, ebwyoiay, xadhog moos may- 
tas avdowsovs; P. Leid. W 17, 35 ahodtos ebxeoaoia, etc.; P. Bibl. Nat. 1616 
d0s ddfay xai tyujy xal ydow xai ddvatuy, P. Lond. CXXI 392 dd¢ jot 
émutvyiay, énapoodiiay, ddfar, yaow é&y ta) otadtiq, ib. CXXIL 4 d0¢ mor 
yaow, toopry, vixnyr, esbynusotar, énagoodiwiar, moocwxov eidos, Gdxijy 


andavtmy xal aaccy, and 62 (here the article is to be added to every sub- 
stantive enumerated). In P. Soc. It. no. 29, 16 we no doubt have to read: 
dw{yjote wor yaouray xal Svvauily) xai vieny xadiy, cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 1669 
00g émitvzsiay TH Gviaxtnoi@ tovtm xai vixny xakjy. The same characte- 
ristic feature is met with in the Kyranides, e. g. in praise of the virtues of 
an amulet, p. 22, 1. 12 ff.; ib. p. 40, 25 also praising an amulet waoéyeu 0é xal 
tyetay xai eimoagiay, einusoiay, edsogiay te maytoimy ayaddy nal ady- 
ws éot uéya Deddotpy qudaxtjo.oy vxntix0Y xal pudaxtijovoy qidytyouoy. 
On gems we observe the same style, e. g. Kopp, Pal. crit. IV 179 O66 joe 
yaow vixny 6u eionxd cov tO xovatoy zal alndwoy dvoma. 

This sort of rhetoric is characteristic of the doxological prayers of the 
Jews, and here we have the nearest prototype imitated by the magicians, e. 
g., Chron. I 29, 11 ool, xvoue, 7 Usyaldwovryn zai 7) dvvatus xal tO xabynua 
xal 4 vixn xal 4 loxvs, btu ov narvtmy tor éy tH oboaYa xal emi THs yijs 
deomoles. We find the same abundant enumeration of substantives in hymns 
in which the power of Almighty God over the universe, over all the elements, 
ete. is praised — e. g. in the Old Testament as well as in so many hymns of 
the Roman Catholic Church today. In precisely the same manner the epithets 
applied to a god are heaped up in the invocations, in order to characterize 
him so completely that no mistake can be made. Exactly similar is the doxo- 
logical enumeration in Apoc. 5, 12: Géwv éouy tO Goviov tO to~aymévor 
hapeiy tiv Ovvauw xai ahottoy xai ocogiay nai toyby nai tupiy nai Oocay 
xat evioyiay (the article is only attached to the first substantive, in order 
that “all the following substantives may form as it were one word’, Bousset 
in Meyer’s Commentary on the Apocal. — oppos. ib. 7, 12). 

Even in private letters we see the same cumulative style. Of course the 
writer was so accustomed to use it or hear it used in prayers that it came 
natural to him. Thus in a letter of Ptolemaios, the son of Glaukias, Notices 
et extraits XVIII p. 282 no. 30 we have: zeol tovtwy didot cot 6 Xdoanics 
xat 1 lows étapoodiwiay yaow moopiy meds tov Paowéa xai ty Pacihooay. 
Bf 224. 56€av mAotrov Sivayutv. G. Lumbroso in Arch. f. Pap., VII 
(1923) 60 quite rightly drew attention to two parallel passages containing the 
same “frase fatta — un frammento del gergo hellenistico contemporaneo”, viz. 
Ps.-Aristeas § 282 (Wendland) toy dvdowaor xexyoonynuévoy 00&y xa ahovt@ 
xal Ovyauet, and Herond. Mimiamb. 1, 26 

T yao mata 
606 %ou nov nat yivew, %or év Aiyvata@’ 


TAOBTOS, malaicton, Sbvaputrs, eddin, SOEx, etc. 


The proof could: hardly be more complete, if we compare these passages with 
our papyrus, which literally repeats the phrase of Ps.-Aristeas; inter alia 
Lumbroso also cited Appian. VII 45 tov Gddwy ahoit@ ‘xal dvvduer Ovapéoortes. 
The passages adduced above to illustrate |. 223 ff., show how extensively this 
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phrascological enumeration survived for centuries embedded in the language 
of magic and religion. 

Emituytay. émtvyyavey is often used especially of having good luck 
with women: P. Bibl. Nat. 1267 éay yvvaimoc émutvzeiy Délns eboyrmovos, 
ib. 1783 — but, e. g., Kyran. p. 22, 8 wixa@y eic aay nodyua xal émutvyyavoyr 
of good luck in general. Thus éaitvzia means good fortune or success P. Bibl. Nat. 
1670, 1684, cf. our papyrus above l. 46, but P. Lond. CX XI 392 groups together 
dds wo érutvyiay éxapoo<ouotay dd€ay, etc. — just as our papyrus has here: 
émutvyiay éxapood.iay yaouw, etc. P. Leid. V 8, 24 we hear how to make a 
ring good aodc éxttevEiy xal yaow xal vixny. In Kyran. p. 56,1. 7 éa- 
tuyyavey is used of good luck in fishing; ib. p. 52 1. 2 the adjective ému- 
tevxttxos, and ib. p. 44, 1. 17 the substantive avemitvyzia. 

&xappodtata ‘loveliness’, charme, also P. Bibl. Nat. 1674 00¢ @ 1@ 
daxtviiw tovtq@ (the ram is a symbol of aphrodisiac strenghth), cf. P. Leid. 
W 18, 10; P. Lond. CXXII 5 etyueotar, étapood.oiay, m000m@m0Vv Ei00s, ib. 1. 62 
eiooiay émapoodiiay. For further references — as well as for émag@oditos, 


éxapooditms — see Lexx. (also the: Dict. of Sophocles). 
226. &vtownmot == dvdgec, also |. 46, cf. Kyran. p. 22, 4 &m yao--- 


guntos maga naow ardownos xai yvvatiy, likewise ib. p. 87, 3 &&e dé 
ydow mods navtas avPouwmovs nai maoas yurainac. 

aBhavatavarfa ete., see Wessely, Ephes. gramm. no. 2to ff. and for 
the palindrome afd. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet p. 63. 


230. TH oF duvet, cf. P. Leid. V 8, 3 off dvvame ororyeta mele xa 
gue?’ dnarta; ib. 4, 8 dedod wow, angas toy (deiva) tH of Ovvamer. 


Col. X 


231. Aduvav woA-BHv, see above 1.x, n. 


234. Xptaas atwate. vuxteptdos, For the use of blood in magic 
see 1. 72. We hear much of the blood af doves, quails, frogs etc., here it is 
the blood of bats. In medieval times amulets were often inscribed with that 
sort of ink (cf. A. Dieterich in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. Suppl. XVI p. 785, 10). On 
the important role of bats in magic and their apotropaeic nature see Wellmann 
in Pauly-Wiss., Art. ‘Fledermaus’. Their blood was a remedy for the bites of 
snakes and shrew mice and healed various diseases (Plin. N. H. XXIX 83, 
Cpa CG ek NSO, OA, rar, eo)! 


235. avantueas, cf. P. Leid. V 10, 1 toy Gdéxtoga dvantvle. 

Batoaxov opotvoy: mootyvos is a later form for modyvoc, Eust. ad Dion. 
P. 752 (poetvvocs a toad, bufo cinereus, Aristot., H. A. IX 40; Nic., Al. 580; Babr. 
24, 4); P. Bibl. Nat. 2715 in an d@ymwyy by means of Hecate: IJleooia Baupad 
Poovyvn toxéaoa. On the metathesis of aspiration (Bd00ax00 — Bdtoazos), 


*.e@ 
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also 1. 246, see Crénert, Memoria Herc. 82, 3 sq., Moulton, NV. 7. Greek II p. 
too (Bddeaxoc is the Ionic and Neo-Greek form), cf. conversely P. Holm. 
13, 32 Lagercr. xvdov'dvor. 

Frogs and toads were extensively used in all sorts of magic, and espe- 
cially in magic medicine (see the article ‘Frosch’ by Wellmann in Pauly-Wiss.). 
They were also used in erotic magic (e. g. toad’s blood Hor. Epod. V 19. Prop. 
Ill 6, 27. Juv. I 70, Il 44); if you put the upper part of its left foreleg in a 
drink, you made the drinker salacious, Plin. N. H. XXXII 52. But elsewhere 
frogs (viz. their tongues) might have a mantic property as well (cf. the yaseta 
on Sicily), P. Lond. XLVI 297 éxidve Cudovny xai Mpavoy xal ylotray pa- 
toayov. Here the use of the toad is sympathetic magic: as the life of the 
toad disappears and the animal itself dries up, so may the life of N. N. 
“wither away, owing to the powerful influence of the fiery demons 
Maskelli etc. !” 

From the Kyran. p. 55 1.19 we may quote a similiar procedure from 
medicine, intended to cure a man diseased in the spleen by means of the 
spleen of a goat: 6 dé ondiy tis alyos Ang~deis Deouds mQdoqatos Etc 
OvOua Tod mMAoyoYTOS xai émutedeis TH OMAnrina ExdymM tHS ondnvds nal 
gacximbsis yugoay wiar, sita (ty R. és éaaoas 6 xaurwyr xoEwaoas 
attoy bnto xanvoy 7 sis Gvewuoy mods ob 6 oadhiy tio aiyos Ecputvetat, 
zal 6 Tob maoxyortOS jELcodta. We see that the same magic procedure may heal 
the patient and annihilate the enemy. A striking parallel to the procedure in our 
papyrus is given by Doutté, Mage et religion dans l Afrique du nord (1909) p. 285 
(citing Desparmet): «Si vous voulez faire tomber malade un homme ou une 
femme, prenez une feuille de papier rouge et écrivez dessus: ‘Ils mirent en ceuvre 
leurs artifices etc. (Koran chap. XXVII v. 51-3) — Faites, 6 serviteur de ces 
versets tomber par leur vertu la maladie sur Un Tel, fils d’?Une Telle’. Encen- 
sez avec du sdmnouj, du soufre et de lassa foetida, la feuille de papier que 
vous placez ensuite dans la bouche d’wne grenouille verte; et vous liez la bouche 
avec un fil de soie rouge; vous attachez également son pied gauche avec un 
fil et vous la suspendez dans de l'eau courante. Puis vous lisez au-dessus 
delle les versets précités 21 fois: celui contre lequel vous avez opéré tombera 
malade jusqu a étre sur le point de mourir. Si vous voulez suspendre l’effet 
du sortilege, ouvrez la bouche de la grenouille et retirez-en le talisman». 

Similarly P. Leid. V 9, 31 ff. prrscribes how to make a ring with an en- 
graved and inscribed precious stone magical: having performed the initiation 
(gxtehéoartos O& thy tedetyv) you take a cock — of white or reddish (Savidc) 
colour, not a black one! —, you open it while it is still alive and you put 
the stone with the figure into the entrails, but you have to take care that 
the entrails do not burst asunder — you leave it there one day and g hours 
of the following night, then you take it out, place it on a holy spot, and 
finally it is ready for use. Here the gem is illustrated with a scarab and a 
serpent, i. e. symbols of the sun, therefore it is placed in the entrails of a white 


cock, which is also a symbol of the sun and sunlight. Other instances of a 
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similar procedure may be found in P. Lond. XLVI 384 yoawor tov Adyor 
eis ydotny ieoatixoy xai sis pioay yrivevay xai évilec eis Caduoy EvTVEv- 
watTaoems etvexey (“in order to give avetya, spirit and life, to it”). In 
P. Bibl. Nat. 3143 you make a magic figure with three heads and in the belly 
you place xaodia<y> jwayyyntixyy — the magnet, according to a common belief, 


possessed avedua (or spiritus). 


‘236. pk&vasg Atv “AvouBi%%é. ‘Anubis-thread’ is a good deal used 
in magic: P. Bibl. Nat. 1083 djoor (énta) Awagiow “Avovpiaxoic to make an 
amulet to be used in the avtomtos ovotaots; ib. 2899 prescribes the wearing 
of an amulet round the left upper arm “Avovpiaxad <omaotm, évdedeuevor, 
and the same thing is found in P. Berl. I 147. The bit of linen which is used 
for the amulet P. Bibl. Nat. to71 sq. and which is to be taken from the stone 
figure of a Harpokrates, leads Hopfner I § 678 to conclude that we should 
presuppose the same way of procuring a 6axocs “lovaxdy or a omdotoy 
’Avoupiaxoy and that we should trace such epithets to this sort of sacrilege 
(P. Lond. CXXI g2t the demic, *Iovaxy is to be corrected into 4d. #Avaxy) 
The Cuvorvouelay “Eouaixoy (P. Berl. I 233) or the pélay “loraxdy (P. 
Lond. CXXI 227) however cannot be explained in this way — the attributes 


alone characterize them as excellent for the use of sorcerers. 


237. ¥%Ax% PeAGvy: you have to sew the stomach of the bat together 
with a bronze needle; in P. Bibl. Nat. 1. 32t you have also to use bronze- 


needles, or better: nails, in order to strike them into the magic figure. 


238. *a%ha0v ywotou: the local plants are equally important for the 
success of the magic procedure as elsewhere “fruits of the season”. In P. 
Bibl. Nat. 63 the magician binds a beetle with hairs of a male horse to a xd- 
hawos xMotos, just as is done in our papyrus. Similarly, 7., a wreath of 
“local artemisia” is prescribed (the pap. has dotejwuolas yiw@@imis which is to 
be corrected into ymoxijs). Even in magic chemistry the same rule may be 
observed, P. Holm. XXI 45 ptxocs ywoioy (Lagercrantz however interpreted 
“die von den Bauern, also nicht die von den Stadtern verwendete Orseille”). 
See my Beitr. zur. gr. Rel. UW ch. 2. But P. Holm. gives other instances of 
exactly the opposite prescription: you have to use foreign substances, in order 
to obtain the effect aimed at, HI 35 avdoaki d& yom Eevixois xai pwaraxw@ 
avgi (to make pearls white), VIL 13 es zvtoay fevmuyy. In the same way 
foreign deities are calied upon by the sorcerer to assist him, as the multi- 
tudes of nomina barbara of magic prayers sufficiently show: abducet superos 
alienis Thessalis (i. e. Medea) aris. In syncretistic theurgy, however, Proclus 
holds (e. g., Ad Crat. 71) that every divinity prefers being addressed in his 
national language. 


239. wehavys for juedaivys, see Dieterich, Unters. p. 178 (refers to P. 
Lond. CV 607 and P. Bibl. Nat. 800 tij¢ wedavys yijc). GmLGTtOv for dmodiov, 
cf. xdeiotoor 1. 314, n. 


» 
4 
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Boos pekavycs. A black cow is often prescribed in our magical papyri. 
P. Bibl. Nat. 9088 you have to make a libation with the milk of such a cow; 
ib. 1440 the émituma consists of pdApudoy Bods pelaivns (i. e. BoAfitoy or 
Bodtitoy ‘cow-dung’) to be burnt on flax embers (éai dydodxwy xaonacivay). 
P. Lond. CXXI 652 in a charm to produce sleeplessness prescribes the use of 
“blood of a black cow or lamb — or’ a red cow or a red lamb — but pre- 
ferably a goat’, as the ink for inscriptions on the wings of a bat. In our 
papyrus you have to use the hairs of a black cow, and their use is similar 
in the “doxtx dvvatus aayvta movwotca”, P. Bibl. Nat. 1331 f.: here you have 
to use the tallow of a black donkey, of a spotted goat and of a black ox (note 
the choice of the number three), together with Ethiopic cummin, and you have 
to mix both substances and sacrifice the mixture to the Polar Bear. During 
the magic procedure you have to wear a cord made of hairs of the said 
animals as a diadem round your head (76. 1093 the tallow of a black ram 
is prescribed). 


240. 8& &vaToAHS TOD ywolov TAyotov aAvaToAGy HAtov. The 
orientation of the magic procedure often has an essential influence upon its 
success and is therefore expressly indicated. The east, above all, is favourable 
to the ‘praxis’ (cf. Hopfner, of. cit. I § 837). The same thing is often found in 
the solemn ritual of higher religion: every morning the Brahman worships the 
Sun, looking towards the east, stretching his hands forwards. The east is 
the proper quarter of sky when the sun is addressed or when the first 
sunshine is required for the success of the procedure. In our pap. the “demons 
of fire’ are invoked in order that the frog may be dried up and that the life 
of the enemy may gradually wither away in a corresponding fashion (see 
above |. 235). We may further quote P. Bibl. Nat. 88 (otjooyv xatayvtixod tod 
Hdiov), 172 (to vetua &yov mods tor ihov xatdoyou Adywy twHvde), 260; 
P. Lond. XLVI 25 (you have to rub your face with the oil into which the 
magic ring was immerged, turned against the rising sun), 228 f., 524, 527 
(motew émt iugoas B moos avatodiy xai dvow diwixwy tov Adyor, cf. the 
prayer to the sun in the a@ywy7 Ilitvos, P. Bibl. Nat. 1930 and 1955), XLVII 4; 
P. Leid. V 6, 16 in a procedure for producing dreams (xowua mo0s ayvatokac 
yor my xepadny), ib. 1. 36; col. 7, 4; Griffith-Thompson, col. XI, 24; 10. col. 
XXI, 9, in a “vessel-inquiry of Osiris”, the boy has to turn his face to the 
east and the sorcerer his face to the west. In P. Lond. CXXI 541 there is 
a recipe for divination by means of a lamp: you have to place the lamp in 
the eastern part of the house, just as a window turning to the east is pre- 
scribed in the “inquiry of the sun”, Griffith-Thompson col. XXIX 21. The 
rising moon is almost equally important to the sorcerer. According to P. 
Lond. XLV] 422 a hymn to Hermes is to be recited “facing the rising sun 
and the (rising) moon” in order to procure an oracular response. And the 
importance of the rising moon is also stressed in P. Berl. I 235 where a magic 
drink is recommended for giving you an unrivalled memory: ae éai iuéoas 


éata vyorns @& avatodis ovons tis oelnvnys (cf. also P. Bibl. Nat. 3146). 
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But the south (vétos) is prescribed in the malignant slander (dsafody) 
P. Lond. CX XI 562. And the north is prescribed in the erotic magic Griffith- 
Thompson, Dem. Mag. Pap. col. VI, 32, and P. Lond. CXXI 486 (on the different 
opinions of philosophers concerning north and south as male and female [Parme- 
nides], see Bouché-Leclercq, L’astrol. grecque 92). On the other hand the west 
is good for giving an amulet magic strength: see Kyran. p. 45, 2 (cf. P. Lond. 


XLVI 527, quoted ‘above). 


242. The formula eQuxionmxnaoaoay, etc. is also used as the heading of 
the verso, where it is written eonxiiupInaoao<a)y etc.; cf. Wessely, Eph. gr. 


d 


no. 120/2. The “érékisithphre-Adyoc” is used P. Bibl. Nat. 1797 and 1999. 

In P. Leid. W 21, 23 we have to read thus: ovenan tam oven oeueordau 
ano. vids yod [cf. oy 22, 3] ove agagayaoaoa NPpIony oe. 

In P. Berl. II 99 (a) the Adyoc is used, just as it is in our papyrus, in 
adressing the fiery demon (xaé oe avoos medemva oagayyota npdnomnoe). 
The palindrome, adapted once more to the hexameter, runs thus in P. Bibl. 
Nat. 2849 ot 0& Xaove pedéets aoaoayaoa npdioixyoe, no doubt here inter- 
preted as “destroying Death”. The great importance of the formula is evident 
from CIG III 5858 b éooxilwm buds to dywoy 6voua eonxiodaonagaoa, etc. 
(cf. Wessely in Wien. Stud. VII 181). See moreover the Indices in Audollent, 
Def. tab. p. 499 (where the numbers 129 and 138 should be corrected to 130 
and 139); it is only found four times on the ‘Sethian’ tablets. In our papyrus 
the palindrome is only written thrice, each time dropping one letter at the be- 
ginning and one letter at the end, but when copying this magic word for 
actual use the magician had of course to write the word in full — just as on 
the opposite side: ovotoweceyyerfPao~aoayyns. For palindromes in general cf. 
Dornseiff, Das Alphabet p. 63. 


245. Bateov: what it signifies here is not quite clear. Elsewhere it 
means base or pedestal or seat (P. Lond. XLVI 3 perhaps a #odvoc, see 
Kenyon’s note). It seems here to denote the following prayer to paoxedde 
etc. Perhaps this prayer was to be written below the magic figure as the 


‘base’ on which the figure was to stand. 
246. xvoLoLt &yyeAor, see |. 44, n. 


249. TO oma — TO étexev 4 (deiva). For the use of the article as a 
relative see the passages collected by Dieterich, Unters. p. 198 sq., by Moulton, 
Class. Rev. XVIII (1904) 155 with further additions in the German edition of 
-his grammar p. 129, 1, and by Wilcken in Arch. fiir Pap. 1 164. This use of 
the article, known to us from old Greek dialects (G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm. 
§ 431) as well as from Modern Greek, is comparatively rare and as a rule 
rather late in the papyri. Below we have a fresh instance of the same use 
(likewise the neuter of the relative) 1. 304 od ef 10 Betoy TO dvaxdvnoas ta) Eq. 


Ee 
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253. aoxeAhAt uaoxehAw: see above I. 153 f. 


255. xotve = 1. 254 xai ta adda: ‘etc.’, cf. e.g. P. Lond. CXXI 7o2 
yaoxaoonhe moinoov ta {ta} xowd. But this phrase is of colloquial origin, 
as may be seen from Men. Epitr. 309 Korte? td xowd tavtl 0 dxxiwtuc tH 
doyq@ and Sam. 27 tadta 01) ta xowa’ “pidtatoy téxvor’, etc. — ‘these hack- 
neyed phrases’. 


Col. XI 


mv ayy . . 
256. oaotpaxo¥v. Potsherds as writing material (cf. above |. 1, n.) were 


familiar to the Egyptians from olden times, and they thus became obligatory 


for many magic recipes: P. Lond. CXXI 300 and 467 (6otgaxoy amo Yadddoons), 
P. Bibl. Nat. 2218 ff. (also ‘from the sea’), P. Rain. 12, 4 (Denkschr. Ahad. Wien 
for 1893, p. 72), Audollent, Def. tab. no. 234, 6 (Carthage), P. Leid. V 11, 16 
taotyov Ootoaxoy (cf. Hopfner I § 656). 


az6 tet[d]d0v tTotyovoy. On the importance of cross-roads in folk- 
lore see, e. g., Riess, Art. ‘Aberglaube’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenc.; Winsch, 
Art. ‘Crossways’ in Hastings’ Encycl. of Rel.; my Opferritus p. 120 f., Hermes und 
die Toten, Index s. v. The cross-road competes with the river and the sea in 
P. Lond. CXXV 3 élda@y dO& éni toy téOm0v maou motamoy 7} dadacoay 7} 
tolodoyv vuxtos juéons, etc. In the aywy)) dyovaryntixy P. Bibl. Nat. 2943 you 
have to make a magic image of a dog and place it ‘on a cross-road’. Else- 
where we hear of cross-roads in connection with Hecate; on the whole the role 
of cross-roads in this syncretistic magic of Greek Egypt may be more Greek 
than Egyptian in its origin. 

tetyovoy, for toiywyoy, see Mayser, Gramm. p. 98. Triangular amu- 
lets and magic remedies in general are very common in ancient and in modern 
European folklore (also found in Macedonia, Rhodes, Cyprus, etc.), cf. Selig- 
mann, Der Aberglaube des bésen Blicks, Reg. s. v. ‘Dreieck’; Hopfner § 604. 
See, e.g., the amulet against fever, published by Wilcken, Arch. f. Pap. | 
421, where the deity invoked, J ooyopuyvas, is written xdiwatoevd@c with the 
magic formula written all round it. Wilcken 1. |. refers to the xd(uata copied 
out in P. Berl. I 12. In general, magic words were very often arranged tri- 
angularly (Botovder or xagdiaxads yeyoaupmévor, “with the apex downwards”), 
see Dornseiff, Das Alphabet, L. Blau, Das altjtid. Zauberwesen 7o, and for the 
triangle in cosmic mysticism, Plut., De def. orac. 31 (quoted by Thorndike, of. 
cit, 1 p. 211). From ancient India and from the Norwegian Vikingship from 
Oseberg (cf. my article in Kunst og Kultur, 1923, p. 78) we are familiar with 
the image of a small triangle to represent or symbolize the female member 
the apotropeic nature of which might seem to be sufficiently strong in itself, 
The neolithic female figurines of the steatopygous class which are found through- 
out the Mediterranean, in the South-Eastern Europe and eastwards as far as 


Mesopotamia and show an extraordinary development of the rump and the 


organs of maternity, are characterized by a triangular incision to indicate the 
member (cf. the specimen from Phaistos, found near a block of magnetic iron, 
Angelo Mosso, La preistoria | Escursioni nel Mediterraneo e gli scavi di Creta®* 
Fig. 117). Modern Egypt follows the lead of the ancient Egyptians; see W. 
Lane, The Modern Egyptians 1 321: it is very usual to see children with a 
charm against the evil eye, enclosed in a case, generally triangular in shape, 
fastened on the top of the cap. Horses in Egypt often have similar appendages. 

On the other hand the charm in P. Leid. W 1, 36, executed by means 


. pe . . . . UJ 
of a magical figure, is to be written in ink on vitooy TETEKYWVOY. 


257. TH aovoetepe yeot Xoas. On the great importance of right and 
left in ritual and in magic see my Opferritus, p. 29 ff. and 7b., Register s. v. 
‘rechts’ and ‘links’. Further literature is given by Weinreich in Gott. gel. Anz. 
1921, no. 7—9, p. 135 ff. (cf. the same author in Rel. Vers. u. Vorarb. VUL 1, 42 ff.), 
for ancient Egyptian magic see Roeder, Urk. 2. Relig. d. alten Aegyptens (1915) 
107, 109, 112 (quoted by Weinreich). Compare moreover Délger, Sonne der 
Gerechtigheit 9 ff., 37 ff.; F. Boll, Sphaera 563 f.; Thorndike, of. e7t., vol. I and II, 
Index s. v. ‘Left hand’ and ‘Right hand’. 

Of course the quotations from ancient literature may be almost indefinitely 
extended, because this superstition was so deeply rooted in the human mind 
and had such a firm grasp on social life. But the main lines along which 
the human intelligence and religious thought developed here, are sufficiently 
clear. The right side is the fortunate side: Cadmus was directed to found 
Thebes éa dy atty (viz. 4 xadodnyos Bots) eis ta SeEtk méon xamodoa 
(Schol. A Il. II 494). The right side of a seal brings fortune, Kyran. p. 121, 4. 
The right side is male, the left side is female; so, e. g., Kyran, p. 16, 15; 
p. 25, 26 and 28; p. 69, 12. This holds good even when you seek to win the 
favour of women by means of the testicle of the fox, 7b. p. 52, 20. The belief 
that an odd number is male and an even number female is very subtly asso- 
ciated with the vowels of a child’s name, in order to prognosticate the infir- 
mities on the right or left side of its body (‘Pythagorean’ wisdom, according 
to Plin., N. H. XXVIII 6). j 

Finally it may here be added that in magic we often find an amulet 
prescribed to’ be worn on the left arm (e. g. P. Bibl. Nat. 78, expressly adding 
“bound with linen”; P. Leid. V 6, 15 in a recipe for procuring dreams éal tA¢ 
Govoteods yevoos &hosov haupoy éatleye ta dvomata). 

For magic procedures in general compare also Luc. Phars. VI 530 ff. In 
the ritual of the mysteries the same superstition was sometimes strictly obser- 
ved (Bekker, Anecd. 1 273 of uvotar xo0xn xatadodyta tijy dekiay yetoa xal 
toy aovotegoy 1604, cf. Phot. s. xooxodv). Magic (and astrology) underlay the 
mythological imagination of the Greeks when they spoke of twenty right-hand 
and thirty-three left-hand Dactyls — the left-hand Dactyls “having the power 
of bewitching, and the right-hand of dissolving the spell” (Pherecyd. in Schol. 
Apoll. Rh. I 1126 dootegoi ev aitaby yontes, ot O& avalvortes deol, cf. 
Weniger, Avio VII [1907] 173 f.). 
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The right hand, 7 de&id, of the deity invoked or praised was the sign 
of his power, in a special sense it was the “helping hand”, the sign of rescue, 
of life, Artemid. V 92 voomy tc nvéato 1) Laoamid, e¢ wéddet smdnoecd at, 
ty dskiay aitm yeloa dvag émuosioa, ei dé jul) tiyY Gowwteody. This point 
of view may also help us to understand the mythological speculation which repre- 
sented the mother of the Eumenids as an Himydjun (Schol. Aeschin., in Tim. 
188-+- Kiwviyns iy zai Iijy dvoudleoda), and grasp the significance of 
personal names such as Hidwmyvuddmoos and the like (Sittig, Nom. theoph. 146) 
And the official cult was following the same line of thought when it prescri- 
bed that the ham of the right leg, which originally had fallen to the share 
_of the god, should be allotted to the priest. As a domain where good behavi- 
our, convenience and superstition coincided we may mention the Latin /atus 
claudere (Hor., Sat. Il 5,17 f. and Juv. 3, 131 with Mayor’s note). But Christ 
takes his seat on the right hand of God on the day of judgment, Orac. 
Sitesi 243. 

The ethical and religious difference between right and left had already 
been fixed by ancient thinkers as we see from Plat., Rep. 614 c where Er 
relates that the souls of the deceased are judged in the middle of the two 
gaps of earth and heaven, and that the just pass to the right to heaven, while 
the unjust take the road to the left below the earth. This view, moreover, 
struck deep roots in religious thougth, especially in christian thought, cf. Matth. XXV, 
33. In the Test. of Abraham (Zexts and Studies, Il 2 p. go f.) two angels write 
the deeds of every man in a big book, 6 wey && deEiady tas dimaoor'vas, 
6 d& 2 aowteomy tas Guaotias (cp. Dieterich, Nekyia 126, n. 1). 


258. ptvov: e.g., as those sacrificing the Hecate-meals on the cross-roads 
commonly do. The head of a sacrificial cock was ‘thrown’ into the Nile, P. 
Bibl. Nat. 40, cf. 7b. 1. 50, 793, 1395, 1441, etc. The offerings for the demons, 
the souls of the deceased and the infernal deities generally were very often 
thrown to them, compare my Of/ferritus, p. 280. Throwing an object at a 
person is, of course, often a sign of contempt and dishonour (but throwing 
flowers at the victor is of course just the opposite); by way of supplement 
to the note on throwing stones /. /. we may perhaps quote the xoqioby of 
the Boeotians (Nikol. Damasc. on Stob. Flor. XLIV 41) which they used to dis- 
honour the debtor. Reference may also be made to the article by Kyria- 
kidis in the Mnemosynon Politis (Athens, 1923) p. 266 ff. on the ‘tree of abuse’. 

aotpanArog — xpanAos. For a parasitic ¢ we may perhaps instance 
P. Lond. XLVI 106, 112, 118; P. Bibl. Nat. 1816 “Jotga7jd (on a gem, Kopp, 
Pal. crit. WV p. 154, cf. Ill 300 ff.), and refer to our own papyrus 1. 310, 
where the same form occurs (cf. 1. 173 “HCoujA?). We may also com- 
pare Bagoapand, Test. Sal. XVIII 6, Hopfner I § 629 (fagoa = dotijo). For 
the similar-sounding endings in aotoandos-yoanhos cf., e. g., 1. 163 couakswd- 
aoyiuaddwd, Griffith-Thompson, Dem. Pap. col. VIL 26 Saggiste-Dodekakiste 
(i. e. oayxiotn-dmMdexaxioty), ib. verso col. XVI 1: Sithani Outhani, etc. ete. 

7 


259. QXPUaXOY = MaQuaxeia or Paouaxevois, magic plot or design. 
To illustrate the common wuse of mdomuaxoy in love-affairs we may refer to 
Eur. Hippol. 576 z0teoa dé youstoy 7 motoy tO ~aouaxoy; Theokr. XI 1 f. 
ppol. 57 1 0 ; 
padouaxoy ++. ovt éyyouotoy +++ ovtT émimaotoy (Schol. Arist. Plut. 717 To 
/ \ A / A A / \ pA / . 
paoudnuoyv ta uey xatanhaotd, ti O& yovwotd, ta O& morta), finally Long., 
Past. II 7, 7 gowtos obdéy maouaxoy od muwvouevoy, ob% éodimevoy, 00% ev 


> 


5% dahlotuevoy 6m un @idynua xat aeotPody. 
Hf i // 


261. 9txtTe@v: for the metathesis of p see, e. g.. Mayser, Gramm. p. 
189, Cronert, Mem. Herc. 81 (doi~os < diqeos). 

potooew, potxtds are commonly used in papyri of this sort. P. Leid. W 5, 10 
f. dvona dywov +++ pofeooy xal oprxtdoy (cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 357 f. 10 dvoma 
tT) Popeooy zal toomeody, ob 4) yi axovoaoa tot dvduatos GvouHoETat -*- 
ob of motamol xai ai métoM axovoartes TO Ovoua QetacoyvTas). P. Lond. 
XLVI 77 f. xata tH Gyimy é6vouatmy +++ xai xaTA TOY PomTay 6voudtwy. 
P. Leid. V 4, 11 sq. 10 wéya Gvoua Oad 6 adc Deds MQooxUVE nal AGS 
daiua@y potooet. 

Elsewhere we hear of 1 Gytoy 6voua or ta ayia 6vomata (P. Bibl. 
Nat. 871 2034, 3071, P. Leid. W 1, 1, P. Lond. CXXI 309, 451 sq., P.. Mimaut 258), 
of ta dya xai &doka dvouata to é ta) oboar@ (P. Osl. 1, 165), TO Méya 
xat &vdokor dvoua “Afoaau (P. Lond. CXXI 323), ta wseydda xal xoatara 
évouata (P. Leid. V 4, 31 P. Osl. 1, 348), or simply ta weydda dvouarta (P. 
Osl. 1, 192, 198). Test. Salom. XI 6 P. Mc Cown (col. 1325 M.) é20 dyiov xat 
Tiutov Gvouatos Tov mavtoxodtooos Yeow. Etc., etc. 

dvowa: for the ample literature on the importance of the name of 
the divinity or demon compare Heitmiiller, lz Namen Jesu (= Forsch. zur. 
Rel. und Lit. des A. und N. T., vol. 1, 1903). Farnell, Evol. of Rel. 185, men- 
tions Eur. frg. Phaethon 181: “who knows the silent names of gods” (with 
parallels). The whole matter was treated of by Frazer, G. B.* Il Taboo, ch. VI 
p. 318 ff., p. 387 ff.; re the names of tabooed gods see Reg. s. v. ‘Name’, further 
the literary references given by Dornseiff, Das Alphabet 51, n. 1; Abt, Apol. des 
Apuleius (= R. G. V.V.1V) p. 47,6; Gruppe in Bursian’s Jahresber. CLXXXVI 167. 

Interesting illustrations of the application of the divine name in magic are 
P. Leid. W 23, 18 axove+++ 10 uéya Ovoua two é&y Teooookvuois & o WO 
Bdmo éxpéoovow Stay ji) évy +++, and Kyran. p. 23, 3 (of a herb) éay ts 

- eizy to Aworvvowaxoy 6voua, Baldy O& abtoO eis xEoaLULOY OivoOU +++ ara- 
Avoovow martes ds meddortes +++ ay O& tod Diyvov toy debwv d—~iahuoy 
fadyns eis tov oivoy xai einns tod Avorvdoov Ovoma, etc. (likewise ib., p. 23, 
11, cf. p. 23, 15). These names are thought of as real personifications of all 


~ 


hidden virtues in magical addresses like P. Leid. W 4, 30 aagdaotynii atta 


v 


popEeoos ToOMEQOS U.ETH THY TOO Yeod wsydhoy nal xoataWy b6voudtwr. 


ia tn 
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263. Ov ol d&veporpptCovory xat at TETOAKLAXOVGAVTES SLAP G- 
soyvta«t. For this description of the catastrophic influence of the divine name men- 
tioned see above |. 141, n. Very close parallels from the Greek magical papyri 
are: P. Bibl. Nat. 357 sq. 00 of aotawol xal ai métoa dxovoartes tO OvOUa 
polooorvta; P. Leid. V 7, 29 sq. 0b 10 dvoua hf yi axovcaca éhicoeta -° + 
ai métoa axovoaca Oyyrvyta. This “breaking asunder of the rocks” is a 
usual ornament of magical style, cf., e.g., the Coptic papyrus (8th cent. A. D.), 
no. 8314 of the Berlin collection: “If you order the stone, I break it asunder 
and I make the iron turn into water, I crush the iron doors, etc.” (the Lord 
of Tartarus, mentioned as the helper of the magician, speaks, cf. supra 1. 4). 


_ Especially characteristic of the sympathetic suffering of the whole of nature 


are, e. g., P. Leid. W 19, 32 sqq. and P. Bibl. Nat. 219 ff.; moreover Lucan., 


Phars. VI.744: 
an ille 


compellandus erit quo numquam terra vocato 


non concussa trent. 


The gods also shudder when their gota 6yvduata are uttered aloud, see 
Hopfner, 1. 1. I § 786. 


263. x“xovGavVTES for dxovoaca. The writer probably had the pre- 


ceding word dyemor in mind. 


265 ff. The following recipe is a fragment. The figure to be designed 
and the prayer which probably accompanied the procedure are both omitted. 


265. vux7txt, also in P. Berl. I 223 dafwy otéao 7} b—idahuoy vux- 
71 Bad, etc.; Hesych s. otoiyloc: +++ xadeitar O62 xal vuxto0Bda’ of O& yvx- 
toxooaxa (for -fda cf. Kyran. p. 16, 12 edfdn atnvoy 6 éouy dydddr); 
Gramm. Bachmanni Anecd. I p. 185, 17 (Stephanus-Haase, Lex. vol. Il Add. 
s. pad): ylavé, vuxtofpatcs, metewov vvuteou'dy. Compare fpavpvlawy 1. 157, 
n., and oroiyy’? +--+ vuxtBday (2) Fest. p. 414 Linds. (Bergk, P. L. G.* III 664 f.). 

Eas vuxtTtPaovto¢. On the use of blood see my Opfferritus ch. 8, p. 
417 ff. (cf. Register, s. v.), Wheeler Robinson, art. ‘Blood’ in Hastings’ Dict. 
Further instances may be found in the alchemist P. Holm. (see the Index 1, 
Pp. 234 s. v. aiua). The ow! was much favoured in magic and in superstitious 
medicine (cf. Wellmann, Art. ‘Eule’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenc.). Owl’s eggs 
were good for diseases of the scalp, Plin., N. H. XXIX 26; boiled eggs for 
alcoholists, Philostr., Vit. Ap. HI 44: ashes of an owl’s head in honeyed wine 
with lily root cured affections of the sinews, Plin. XXX 36; the heart of an 
owl gave to the wearer courage, 76. XXIX 26, and could also expel ants from 
the garden, Pall. I 35, etc. In erotic magic the owl, its blood, feathers, flesh, 
and eggs, were especially important. For her magic sacrifice Canidia made 
use of an owl’s eggs, dipped in the blood of a frog, and of an owl’s feathers, 


Hor., Epod. 5, 19 (uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine / plumamque nocturnae strigis**-, 


baa ae BN 


cf. Kiessling-Heinze’s note in their edit.) Compare further P. Berl. I 223 
otéao 7) Opdahuoy vvutipad. 


266. xa1v@ xaxA&uUM. Everything new is ritually clean and in posses- 
sion of all its dvvawis or évéoyera, all its magical virtue, cf. my Offerritus 
p. 384. For this reason it is specially well fitted for magic (amongst savage 
tribes, on the other hand, it is very often abhorred because it causes so many 
kinds of inconveniences, Frazer, G. B.” II 230). 

It is prescribed in P. Bibl. Nat. 160 yodwas 10 é6voua eis xaLVOY ya0- 
taovoy. Very often a new vessel is prescribed for the magic (and alchemistic) 
operations, e. g., Kyran. p. 58, 13 (éyidva) éupdddovow eis yvtoay xaunjy; 
ib., p. 77, 32 (cf. p. 61, 4); P. Holm. col. XI 42, XII 5 (XXIII 28 ayyEetov 
xadaooy); Plin., N. H. XXXII 76. 85, also Marc. Emp. XXVI 107 prima luce 
puer virgo rorem de fohis caulium excussum in nova olla excipiat, etc. A new 
cart had to be used to bring forth the ark of the Lord, 2. Sam. 6, 3, and 
a newly broken colt, veodmrs, ran in the games of Poseidon at Onchestos, 
Hom. Hymn. in Ap. 231 (53). 


267. xadG>¢ mepreyet, cf. P. Leid. W 1, 3 meguéyet 0& ovtMS (viz. 
4 pipos tob Mavoéms). However the scribe has omitted to draw the figure. 


268. cig mitTTAaxL0v xaaodv: a clean piece of paper is to be provided 
to match the new stilus. Cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 78 mudaxtjowor’ yoawpor eis yao- 
ty xadaoor, also P. Lond. CXXIL 193, 703. 

cig totyov xataodyv. Compare the small figure of Hermes, used as 
an amulet, P. Bibl. Nat. 2369: xatavov dé aitoy sis totyov adewontoy. In 
P. Lond. XLVI 72: “You must write on the wall” (ei totyoy yom — the last 
word is corrupt); Griffith-Thompson, Dem. Mag. Pap. p. 153, where the recipe 
for inquiry of the boy by means of a lamp is given: “+--+ you offer myrrh 
upon a willow leaf before the lamp — you do it in a dark place, the door 
of it opening to the east or the south, and no cellar being underneath it; you 
do not allow the light to come into the place aforesaid; you purify the said 


”» 


place beforehand, etc.’’ But the opposite was the case in ordinary ritual: 


Plut., Quaest. rom. 5 tov’s xadaouodc émueincdc mayvtac évy br atdow telovor. 
~ PS = ry 


269. sovdé%etr0v. Latin words of all sorts and from all social spheres 
were very frequent in Greek in these centuries B. C. — oovddouoy also, e. g., 
in Act. apost. 19, 11 (cf. below), P. Bibl. Nat. 1119 xtPadovoy. In particular the 
ending -a@olos, -aovoy became so familiar to Greek ears that it was appended even 
to Greek stems (cf. Hatzidakis, Find. p. 318, also Mayser, Gramm. p. 429): 
P. Bibl. Nat. 3145 vatoxagvoy, P. Lond. XLVI 164 yaotaovoy (written yaota- 
owy ib. 160), cf. Act. Apost. 5, 15 *dwagoy, Ps.-Kallisth. 1, 1 ahowdoua xai 
avOownaoa, Kyran. p. 60, 15 owdnvaguoy, P. Bibl. Nat. 2378 even émauty- 
taguoy. — For the use of sudarium see, e. g., Wetstein’s note on Luc. 19, 20. 


tO) =. 


P. Lond. CXXI 826 (for procuring dreams) éytvdicoe 10 quddoy (the laurel-leaf 
inscribed) év oovdagi@ xeva (i. e. xawed) xal tides bad thy xe~adkijy cov. 

646htT0yv ‘completely smooth’, not rough. The word does not occur, 
so for as I can see, in the Lexx. Compare Griffith-Thompson, verso Col. VI 3 


2) Br ess 


(“a remedy to cure water in a woman +++ you take a strip of linen cloth 


” 


which is fine-spun (?)”. 


2jo. xppev~x0 gotvixo0s. The male palm tree is also important in 
P. Bibl. Nat. 3200 +--+ #addot qoinixos Goocevinod tosis, ib. 603 (in the ‘magic 
of Solomon’) od dé aegifwmoa oefeviv@ dooerixod qoivinos (cf. P. Berl. I 243 f. 


+++ powixwy Nixoldwy édotéa éxta); Griffith-Thompson, Dem. Pap. col. XXVII, 


tr “You tie yourself at your side with a strip (?) of male-palm fibre”. 


272. weETPLTOY v®. This is the significant magical number ‘59’, the 
sum of the letters of the magical palindrome iaewfapoerenovvodiaomouuae|v| 
eapioxioaddorvvousveopapweat. The number is similarly given in P. Lond. 
XLVI 356; the palindrome is written at the top of the 5th column verso, as 
Preisendanz very acutely observed, Wien. Stud. XL [i919] 113: Pr. might also 


_ have cited P. Lond. CXXI fr. c, 6: yoawor vt taew Ad(yor). Every step 


backwards, prescribed in the recipe, symbolized or emphasized, as it seems, a 
letter — it may have been accompanied by the utterance at each step of one of 
the letters of the ‘59-Adyoc. The whole procedure is somewhat complex. 
Apparently you have first to stand at 6 cubits’ distance from the magic figure 
which you have just enveloped in your towel (handkerchief) and attached to 
the ‘clean wall’. Then you have to ‘measure backwards — all the while 
keeping your face turned to the sudarium — 59’ (viz. cubits), and this back- 
ward movement must be repeated thrice (“thrice stepping backwards”); finally 
you have to take your stand at the distance of six cubits measured at first. 
The number three (and 3 < 2) is here important. 

273. mt tots, also P. Holm. 1, 18; Act. ap. 10, 16 — in Attic, Jonic 
eig toic -: + (see Lagercrantz p. 150). 

STH“, OXON, see the instances in Sophocles’s Dict. 


Col. XII. 


275- XxXerTHotv = yagityjowoy (1. 35), see Hatzidakis, Ein/. p. 314 ff., 
the literature given by Thumb, Die griech. Spr. im Zeitalter des Hellenismus 
p. 154 and his art. in Bys. Zeitschr. IX 418 ff. Another instance from magical 
papyri is P. Leid. V 11, 33 dovvqiuy = dovvquor, cf. P. Holm. (see Lagercrantz 
p. 82) 4, 2 canmiow; 6, 43 *luw; 21, 22 yaluiy (= yadxiov). On a knife 
handle of silver from the Ustinow collection (published by S. Holth in Viden- 
skaps-selskapets Skrifter, Mat.-naturv. Klasse, 1919, no. 1, p. 12) we read xvoOW 


(= xvo.or). — yaoutjovwy wéya also occurs Kyran. p. 169, 2. 


pers KO a 


mpog mapdvTac, cf. Kyran. p. 47, 30 (axutdxoc AiBoc) +--+ apes 
isyvootatov Aiov i} Eviov 7 Voavodjoeta magavtixa wote doxsiv TOUS 
TAPATUYOVTAS payor oE eivat. 

Hy houg = 6ydovc, Mayser, Gramm. p. 98. For the use of dydo¢ here 
compare, e. g., P. Oxyrh. 1478 60¢ velxny dloxdyoiay otadiov xal byxhov ta 


mooxeuévo Laoanauuore && dvowatos Lvdvevonoov. 


276. ToLret. movety is nearly identical with foyvew’ ‘to work’, i. e. ‘to be 
effective’. Liddell-Scott’s Dict. cites Plato, Phaid. 117 B and Strab. V p. 234 
lovrod xddduta sowdrvta mods véoovs, cf. P. Osl. 1, 1 eg mdvta moLdy; 
ib., 1. 37; P. Leid. 9, 1 movet 02 zal modo Samor[to/adjxtovs. It is also a 
technical expression of the physicians. 

SypoviomAHxTOvVS for Satuor. — It is strange to see ae transformed 
inio 7 (through é¢¢?) in an unstressed syllable; cf. P. Lond. vol. I, p. 38, 21 
yoauphrynt < yoapryva: (Mayser, Gramm. p. 107). 

The word datmoridadynxtos also occurs P. Leid. V 9, 1, already quoted 
above. Here Preisendanz, Rhein. Mus. LXVIII 315, reads dayuo[vo]adjxtovs, 
“Was Reuvens noch unversehrt las’, but I doubt whether this reading is correct 
in view of our new evidence, cf. Latin daemoniacus (Dieterich in his edition of 
P. Leid. V quotes Damig. Lat. p. 187, 16 facit ad lymphaticos et ad daemoniacos). 
On -adnutos see above mdnyic 1. 76, n. 


278. 5woenky = dewoedy, ‘freely’, known to us from Herod. as well as 


from Attic prose. 


279. Stxxovycet, cf. below 1. 335 Zuvova 1) aaoa Veoic dvaxovotoa ; 
P. Bibl. Nat. 1507 (likewise in an dymyy, addressed to the Zuvova) méum oe 
moos thy (dsiva) tis (Seva) va jor dvaxoyjons moos attyy. dvaxorvety is 
the magical term to express the willing obedience of the spirits to the incan- 
tation. Compare further P. Bibl. Nat. 2065, 2076; P. Leid. V 2,1 and 10 dva- 
xOVNOOY {Lot xAL amtayyethoy Gel, etc; Audollent, Tab. def. no. 242, 49; Aegyptus IV 
370. Further the passage Mk. 1, 13 xai of Gyyedor 514 %6vovv abt@ (tH Xovota) 
seems in reality to presuppose the use of dvaxoveiy in magic. 

But elsewhere éayoetety, banoeoia, P. Lond. CXXV 18 éyw oot baynoety ow 
xat raoladyt/evouw. 


Verso. 


282. EpnxtLG! etc., see |. 242, n. 


283. guatxActdtov. The word is met with here for the first time, 
and signifies “a remedy to open the mvs”, i. e. membrum muliebre. gvous = 
natura used of the genitals also occurs in P. Bibl. Nat. 2597 (where Wiinsch 
refers to Horap., Hierogl. 1 11 4 yby tijy pvow éavtys avoitaca mods Pooéay 
avewoy b20 tovtoy dyeveta), ib. 318 and 2659; Diod., Exc. 521, 92; Suid., al. 


(see Sophocles’s Dict.) and cf. the late Latin fisica = natura, genitalia. Else- 
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where, as is well-known, we meet with xdeic as a title of magical books, e. g. 
P. Leid. W 1, 19 Kisig Mavoéme (A. Dieterich, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. Suppl. 
XVI 755), but this is quite different. 


283. The constituent ingredients of the remedy recommended in our 
papyrus are all of a nature capable of producing salacity in the person concerned. 

@Ov x09M@vxy>s. As to the use of eggs in magic see above note on l. 
140. According to Pliny, N. H. X 154 Julia, who wanted to give birth to a 
son, carried an egg in her bosom. For their widespread use in medicine the 
11th chapter in Pliny’s N. H. XXIX (§ 39-51), about chicken’s eggs, is very in- 
‘structive (§ 44 sistunt et menses mulierum cocta et in vino pota, § 47 tota ova 
adiuvant partum cum ruta et aneto et cumino pota e vino +--+ infunduntur et viri- 
fitatis vitiis cum ternis passi cyathis amylique semuncia a balineis). In general 
an egg is a good talisman when carved on the stone named zeoudevuioc 
(p. 176, 30 adds ‘“‘an egg with a scarab in the middle”) — it has to be carved 
on the day and in the hour of the sun, Kyran. p. 172, 26. For the use of 
eggs in aphrodisiaca, well-known in ancient times and the folklore of today, 
we may further quote Marc. Emp. XXXIII 6 Helmr. venerem concitant passeres 
in cibo sumpti vel ova eorum; above (note on |. 140) was mentioned P. Bibl. 
Nat. 2460, cf. also Marc. Emp. XXXII] 67 nocere posse feminis dicunt si quis 
membranam ovi balano suo ingerat et cum femina coeat, ib. § 60 cocleis quae 
nudae inveniuntur adicitur aliquid triti turis et albi ovorum. As regards crow’s 
eggs we are informed by Kyran., ed. de Mély-Ruelle (= de Mély, Les lapidaires 
vol. II) p. 102 (cf. p. 300) thus: ta dé xoowrvyns Wa yowdmeva tots aidoiots 
Hoovina éou xal gtdtooy morei — dmotws O& xal ta THs yediddvos (and of the 
partridge, 7b. p. 96, 17). 

The xooa@vn (cornix) does not seem elsewhere to be a bird familiar to 
Egyptian folklore and Egyptian cult, although Aelian, H..a. VI 7 mentions a 
sepulchre of a magpie very much venerated by the Egyptian king as his 
‘letter-carrier’. In Koptos it was probably connected with the cult of Min 
(Ael. VII 18, see Hopfner, Der Tierkult der alten Agypter p. 114). To the 
Greeks the ~00@»y was principally a mantic bird. As to its erotic disposition 
we may refer to Ael., H. a. IIL 9 xoom@vau adj hais El0l TMOTOTATOL, HAL OTAY 
els xowamviay ovvélPwo, mavv opddea ayandot opds, xat obx ay wou US 
puyviueva tabdta ta Coa avédnyv nat dso évyev. héyovar O& of ta béo 
tovtMy dxoipodytes Ou, ay anoVarvy to EtEeooy, tO howtoyv yxnoEver (likewise 
Kyran. ed. de Mély II p. 12). dxovmw 0& tods adha xai éy tois ydauors 
feta toy buévavoy ‘Thy xoowryny ew, o'vInUa dwovotas todto tois ovyVI- 
ovow émi modomouia Ovddvtas. In accordance with this we read in Horap. 
c. 9 Leem. yauot dnlotrtes Ovo xogmwvas Cwyeapotor; we may also recall 
the song of the children called xogmviotai and in addition the song of the 
beggars in front of the wedding house in Athens, Schol. Pind. Pyth. III 27 
(see art. ‘Krahe’ by Gossen-Steier in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenc.). In the Kyran. 
ed. de Mély II p. go the following further details are given: xogwyvys xaodia 
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pooovuéryn Oudvovay eis tO avdodyvvoy aagézet (cp. ib. p. 12). ta O& évtds 
abijs data gay Os yvraxt dadoa, aavv os ayannoe. 6 O& é&ynxéq~ahos 
abtod oby wuéhitt éay mequzoions tH aidoi@m xai ovyyévn yuvaixi, mavu oF 
ayanyoe xat obdevi Eréoq xoddndyjoeta shijy cov (its blood heals dropsy, 
its toe sciatica and gout); p. 102, 12 Ta xooWvys Ma yoWWMEVAa Tots atdolots 
Hoovixa gow xat pidtooy movet, duoiws O& xal TA tHS yedLOovos +++ Ta OE 
THs meguotegas éotiOueva &vtaow movodow +++ wd O& méQdIHOS xvTOXIA EtoL 
(cf. moreover 7b., p. 266 and p. 122, 8). On the other hand the raven was 
considered a good conceptional medicine for women, who had only to wear 
some part of this bird in order to cure sterility, Priscian p. 337, 21 Rose. 

zopoveTodtoyv, the plantago coronopus L.; Dioscur. Il 130 (Wellm. I 
p. 202) xoowvdmo0vs modunnés é&ot Potarioy, xata tod &damovs xateotow- 
uévoy, xateozxiouévoy tz pvdha [6iLay hentiy &yov otvatixyny]. Aayaveverau 
dé xai totto éEpddy. todtov most 4 6iLa moos xothiaxods [épouérn nail 
éodiouéyyn. The plant is used in an ‘antidote’ — dytidotos 4 bua Tob x00M- 
vosrodtov, much recommended for dyspepsia by Alex. Trall. II p. 581 Puschm. 
Its combination with xoowry in our papyrus proves, at any rate, that it was 
considered useful in aphrodisiaca. 

The same author, vol. I] p. 581 Puschm., also recommends the use of the 
vaexx, the torpedo or electric ray, to prevent gout and arthritis (here too 
the medicine is to be smeared on the patient). Elsewhere we see the ray 
used against headache, Galen XII. 365 Kiihn. The characteristic property of 
the ray was very astonishing to the ancients, Aristot., H. a. 1X 37, 3 (Athen. 
VII 314 c). Pliny tells us this, N. H. XXXII 133: mirwm est quod de torpedine 
invento: st capiatur, cum luna in libra sit triduoque adservetur sub diu, facilis 
partus facere postea quotiens inferatur. adiuvare et pastinacae radius adalligatus 
umbilico existimatur, si viventi ablatus sit ipsaque denuo in mare dimissa (cf. infra 
note on 1. 326). Quite different from the information given in our papyrus is the 
notice about the ray in Kyran. II p. 270 (Ruelle) to dé otéao attijs éay tus év 
Eola EmuyouodEey emu xata tis Boas, tas tis botéoas dvadeomas ovotedei. &ay 
d& xal yurl) a0 tovtoV éxtyoion tO aldoioy, ob ovyyernoeta GYO ET AdTIS. 


284. yoA7. The heart, the gall, and every other part of the entrails 
contained in a high degree the dvvajucs of the organism in question. This is 
the reason why the gall of the torpedo is especially ordered here. Other- 
wise it is a common feature of all entrails according to Pliny, N. H. XXVIII 
145 to mollify and to warm — excalfaciunt — when used medically. In the 
magical sacrifice of Sagana, described by Horat., Epod. 5, 37, the medulla and 
liver (aridum jecur) of a boy are combined with other ingredients to make up a 
love potion — and love is ‘fire’. 

To illustrate the extraordinary virtue of the gall we may refer to Kyran. 
p. 58, 3, where the gall of an antelope is used as an exceptionally strong 
ingredient of an aphrodisiacum: -:+ éay suey dooev Délys yevyndiva, ao- 


oevos yodny Bake’ si O& Oyjdevav, Ondeias, similarly the gall of the stag, 7. 


 ——— 
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p. 60, 10 (9 0& yodn — viz. élapov — odvv méhite rievomérn ovldnwu sore) 
and the gall of the fish yovoaqic, Kyran, p. 310 (ad p. 123, 21). Cp. ib. p. 13 
where you are advised to use the eyes of the glaucus bird, and the glaucus 
fish, “but better it is to stir together their galls and set the mixture aside 
in a vessel of glass’. 

eta weAtTOS. The honey is probably used here in the first place to 
constitute an unguent for friction, as oil is used elsewhere. We may compare 
Heim, J/ncant. mag. p. 563 — practically identical with Sext. Emp. XXXIII 66 
(p. 347 Helmr.) — ad excitandam libidinem piperis grana decem (so also Petron. 
138) conteris et cum oleo et vino veteri ad spissitudinem redigis ex quo veretrum 
inlinis ut calescat (another aphrodisiacum follows which we may cite here be- 
cause of its relation to the moon, v. infra: si gwwis autem perpetuum inermis 
ad cupidinis bella festinat, magna Venere fisicorum [y. supra] et reddenda est 
virilitas. herba dicitur quae in rivulis perennibus <est) ita ut defluenti unda <modoy 
mergatur et modo sublevet et ertgat caput. hanc luna crescente digito pollice et 
medicinali colligis et contritam accipies ieiunus in potu). Elsewhere honey is 
also used because of it purifying qualities, Sext. Emp. XX XIII 3 (from Scribon.) 
ommne ulcus in omni corporis parte sordidum +++ purgat mel per se adpositum vel irts 
arida contusa cum melle. Specifically it is extensively used with other ingredients 
to heal diseases of the genitalia and to strenghthen or revivify manhood 
(e. g. Marc. Emp. XXXIII 14, 37, 41, 43, 44, 58, 61, 71). It is also recommended 
in the recipe for an aphrodisiacum in Kyran. p. 243 Ruelle: adijy a00 tod 
maoat to aldoioy dmeiher yoioa totto méditt. The same point of view may 
explain the extensive use of honey and butter in modern Slavonic aphrodisiaca 


(S. Krauss, Slav. Volksforschungen p. 166, 5 and 7; p. 167, 10). 


286. Unt Pa is more distinctly according to Aristot., H. a. III 1, 21, the 
entrance to the womb. This apostrophe is very sollemn and may indeed remind 
the reader of the role which the matrix played in some religious systems 
(e. g. the Gnostics), and at the same time of the fanciful theories about the 
movement of the uterus current in medical circles in ancient times. The pathe- 
tic note which the magician strikes here is repeated in the solemn references 
to Egyptian and Greek mythology, whence he takes examples of conjugal 
fidelity and love which are familiar to all. — From Kyran. p. 96 we know that 
men have to give the testicles of a dove to women, and women the uterus 
of the dove to men, as an aphrodisiacum. 

Isis was to the Egyptians not only the wisest, but also the most ena- 
moured of women. So according to Greek inscriptions (IG XII 5, 1) this goddess 
also constrained men to love women. In Griffith-Thompson, Demot. Mag. Pap. 
col. XV 15 we read as an instruction for the use of an aphrodisiacum: “Give 
it, the blood of N. born of N. [to give it] to N. born of N. in this bowl of 
wine to-day, to cause her to feel a love for him in her heart, the love that 
Isis felt for Osiris, when he was seeking after him everywhere, let N. the 
daughter of N. feel it, she seeking after N. the son of N. everywhere etc.” 


<= Too. — 


/ 


288. ptAitw — cig tTOv TaVTA aUTHS yedvoy, cp. P. Lond. CXXI / ; 


91 éoacdyoetat cov sts toy tis Cw@is yoovoy, and ib. 650 where we should 
probably read: éy’ (i. e. dp’) jis Woas (e)dy xataby 106° (viz. the drink) 
eis ta onthayyva, [4/ (deiva) pinodtm je tov (Oewa) [tov] Gafar]/ta [t/Hs 
acts yoovoy. 


289. Ilyievomry < LMjvedony. For this metathesis of a liquid and a 
nasal see Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gramm. § 131 B 2 where reference is 
also made to the Modern Greek qmadove < qawod(or) (paenula). In ancient 
Greek we have especially the direct parallel: Mevahimmos <( Melavinzos 
(Mevahiaan), see the Dict. 

It is not without interest to see how popular Penelope had become — 
even among the illiterate — as the paragon of conjugal fidelity (cf. Eubul. fr. 117 
el O° éyéveto nant yori) Mids, IIjveloan Oé ye wéya modyma, Krates, 
Ep. 9 = Hercher, Epist. gr. p. 209; Hor. Sat. I 5, 8£; Propasll wopesmeeeas 
These literary and mythological reminiscences from the classics served of course 
to give colouring to the magical recipe. We may recall the nurse in Euripides’ 
Hippolytos who solemnly appeals to those who know “the writings of the 
ancients”, or the charcoal burner in Menander’s Arbitration who reminds the 
theatre-going public of Pelias and Neleus. Compare P. Bibl. Nat. 2998 d0¢ #juiy 
dvvauw os 6 "Aons xai  -A0nrva and P.Leid. V 11, 22 ddte tH (deiva) TiS 
(deiva), puayny madlenor xara tod (deiva) tis (Osiva), andar (i. e. dédtor) 
&ydoar ds siyov Tigwy nal "Ooigis’ — (ei 0& aryo got xat yon) — ws 
eiyor Tigay xai “low. So also in a Avyvomarteioy in P. Lond. CXXI 378: 
&ooxilw os, Avyve, xata tS junteds cov, “Eotiac, nai xata tov mateds 
cov, Heatotov; ib., 1. 644 in a love-charm, addressing the wine which is used: 
ov ef olvos, ob ei oivos, GAN 4) xeqgady tis “ADnrds (i. e. the part of Athene 
which was the first to emerge from the head of Zeus?)- ot é olvos, obx ei 
ovos, GAhe. ta orthayyva tot “Ooigems, ta onhayyva tod “law maxeopy ete. 

If we bear in mind passages such as those which have just been quoted 
from magical papyri, where the mythological parallels give colouring and force 
to the erotic incantation, we easily see how even here Theocritus may already 
have adopted the magic style of his own time, that is, the more ambitious and 
iterary magic style, viz. Il 44: 

ite yuva mHvor nagaxéuditar ite nal aryo, 
tooooy éyo. Adidas, doooy moxa Onoéa parti 
éy Aiar haodijuey evalondua *Aoidovas. 


And Hor., Epod. 17, 8 ff., travesties the same style (compare Verg., Ecl. 8, 7o), 
heaping up mythological parallels in order to persuade Canidia to release him 
from the magical possession (conversely Canidia herself says, Epod. 5, 61: cur 


dira barbarae minus venena Medeae valent, etc.) 


293. xorvotovat, rather a discreet expression (cf. e. g. Kyran. p. 110, 


a , 


6 +++ &ommxiy émaye weyiotrny ovumadeay xai gidiay) for sexual inter- 


—_ — 
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course, = wiyvvoda (uioyecdoa) see the Dict. (Eur., Plat.). This end of the 
prayer reminds us of the recipe for an aphrodisiacum, taken from the xooajv7 
(Boeos), Kyran. p. 90 and p. 251: advv oe ayanyjos xal oddevi étéow 
zohdnPiocetat aAyjy Gov, and the same fine poetic and discreet, or better affected, 
style reappears in recipes for aphrodisiaca, e. g.. Kyran. p. 37, 12: Ai@oc 0é 
éx tod éyivov xexhaomévos nai OiWduEevos év Boot 7] nota meylotny é&ta- 
ow moeita, pudhiota tov fu) Ovyduevoy ovyovoidlew BATE YUYhY avTh 
puxys xttiCery (1). 

293. 070 pydevosg xotvwvhcetat ci uy-:- This use of wy(Setc) 
ina principal clause affords a good: instance of the encroachment of jij upon 
ov in Later and Modern Greek, cf. Jannaris, Hist. Greek Gr. § 1815; also, as 
here, with the future tense, e. g. Clem., Hom. 3, 69 uydéva utonoete (quoted 
by Blass-Debrunner, § 427, 1). 


295. ywyn, Evaveoy, cf. P. Lond. CXXI 295: xoeq- %unvoor roe 
ayoyit(or). #usvooy is the technical word for burntoffering, opp: to davoea 
(f@umvoa were used to swear upon, Polyb. XVI 31, 7; App., Hisp. 9; used 
for divination, Soph. Ant. too5 al., cf. éumvoooxomos). 

Detov amvoov. Sulphur (also mentioned P. Lond. CXXI 168) is an 
extraordinarily strong lustramen, used in official ritual as well as in magic. 
In our papyrus, moreover, there is a definite connection between the sulphur 
sacrificed on the fire and the sulphur mentioned in Jewish legend, viz. the 
sulphur which rained down on Sodom and Gomorrha, |. 302 ot é 10 Vetoy 
6 &poetev. For this identification of the god: addressed with the thing sacri- 
ficed by the sorcerer we may refer to P. Lond. CXXI 644 ov «i oivoe, 
otx ei oivos, GAd? 4) xeqpady tis “AYnrds etc. (v. supra). Otherwise sulphur 
is also used in aphrodisiaca, e. g. Marc. Emp. p. 341, 32 Helmr. (ib. p. 377, 


25 against gout). 


296 EUAWY a&ureAtvwy. Vine-wood is also prescribed elsewhere for 
magical purposes. In P. Lond. XLVI 221 sqq. a fire made of such wood is 
used for the sanctifying (tedetyj) of ‘the ring of Hermes’ which imparts super- 
natural knowledge: aeQl wy Jvoiay éxagoy tov daxtWhov amo tot Mboov 
—you have then to put the ring on your finger, and it is ready for use. In 
divination by means of a lamp, ib. CXXI 544, you have to sacrifice libanos 
on a fire of this kind (but the divinities invoked have to appear in the light 
of the lamp). In P. Bibl. Nat. 917 sq. (in the a@aédAvots of Solomon’s recipe for 
‘falling down’) sesame-oil is burnt on embers of vine-wood, as libanos was 
burnt 7b. v. 907; cf. 7b. 2891 sq. (an Gywyij addressed to the Venus-star) where 
the final sacrifice has likewise to be offered on the wood or on the embers 
of vine-wood. Compare also Griffith-Thompson, Dem. Pap. col. XXIX 26. On 
the other hand in the invocation addressed to the sun (in a wxytixdv) you 


have to burn xoiqe fevatixoy on the embers of oak-wood when reciting a 
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prayer, P. Lond. CXXI 538. In Test. Sal. V 10 cod. P (col. 1324 Migne) the 
demon Asmodaeus says to Solomon: di@xer jue (yOvos yhavou, Oc ebeloxetat 
éy tois motauois Acovoiwmy, ymag xai yodr éni puerztvm avdoaxi émnamt- 
Coueva, etc. P. Bibl. Nat.1438 éxidve énl avdoaxmy xarknmactvoy (i. e. xa0- 
sacivmyv) Podpioy Boos juehaivys (ib. 1597 émudvarv éxi avdoaxwy +++ the 
description of the sort of wood to be used has dropped out). In her sacrifice, 
used for an aphrodisiacum, Canidia burns (Hor., Epod. 5, 17) sepuleris caprificos 
erutas and cupressus funebres; with these cypresses from tombs we may compare 
P. Leid. W 9, 20 (1, 7) &UAa xuzaptootva 7 dxofadoduwa, further Cod. Par. 
2419, fol. 341 v. (published by Preisendanz, Byz.-neugriech. Jahrb. Il, 1922, p. 276), 
where the man who desires to discover hidden treasures has to hold éy ty 
dehid yeoi avdoaxnas && xvaagioivwy Evdwy, on which he is to burn different 
sorts of incense. Compare further Verg., Ecl. 8, 65 verbenasque adole pinguis. 
But Kyran. p. 48 dyoaxes Gxamvou are expressly ordered. 

Such distinctions are, of course, never accidental though it often is difficult 
to divine the real reason for them. We know, for instance, that only pine- 
wood could be used for the perennial fire at Delphi (Plut., Symp. II 6, V 3). 
The qmaouaxoi of the Thargelia, i. e. their corpses, and prodigies in general, 
were to be burnt on wood of wild trees (and the ashes strewn into the sea), 
Tzetzes, Chil. 5, 726 ff. (Evda dyoua). The same was done with all téoata. 


297. %%T& Eva. On the elision, not very consistently expressed in the 
papyri, see Mayser, Gramm. p. 157 sqq. (Helbing, Gramm. der Sept. p. 12; Blass, 
NT Gramm.® § 17; cp. v. Soden, Die Schriften des NT etc. I Untersuch. 1377-80; 
Nachmanson, Laute u. Formen der magn. Inschr. 72 sq. quotes Kern’s Collection 
No. 16, 31 xata éJvy and No. tor, 62 meta Andons aoqpadeias). It should be 
noted that in our papyrus the numeral &va@ is stressed: ‘for every single one’, 
as in the traditional complex otdé &y (Schweizer, Gramm. der pergam. Inschr. 
p. 113: unde ey). 


298. jvvyynoav. BGU I 326, II 10 (B.C. 194) Hrvotyn (= avewyn, ep. 
Dieterich, Untersuch. p. 211). Thackeray, Grammar of the O. T. 1 277 cites 2. Es. 
Hvotyny and dvouyyooua; Helbing 1.1. Neh. 13, 19 dvovyijvat, ib. 7, 3 avorynoorta. 

Hnvvyyoay of odpavot ete.: 

Jewish (and Christian) doxological reminiscences in prayers, preserved to 
us in the magical papyri, are discussed by Th. Schermann, Griech. Zauberpapyri 
und das Gemeinde- und Dankgebet im 1. Klemensbriefe (in Harnack and Schmidt’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen, 3.Reihe, 4 [1tg10]). To the more prominent documents 
we may now add the No. 5 of Pap. Osl. (see below). A special group of O. T. 
wonders has been used in old Christian thanksgiving-prayers (1 Clem., c. 9—12, 
cp. Hebr., Justin) as well as in ancient Christian magical literature (Cyprian, 
Gregor. Thaum. — see Schermann p. 48 sqq.). Their stylistic agreement is due 
to their common source, the Septuagint. This group contains the stories about 


Adam, Abel—Cain etc., Lot and the fate of Sodom etc. (Drews in Studien zur 


Gesch. des Gottesdienstes, fasc. 2 and 3, p. 34 and. p. 38 sqq.). From the same 
O. T. source (add Sap. Sal. c. 10) are derived the prayers in the magical papyri 
which praise the miraculous omnipotence of the Jewish God on account of the 
wonders he has performed amongst men: P. Bibl. Nat. 2997 ff., P. Lond. XLVI 
113 ff. Moreover there is an allusion to Exod. 14, 16 on the leaden tablet from 
Hadrumetum (Wiinsch, A7. Fluchtafeln No. 5 = Audollent, No. 271) 1. 10: 6oxifw 
Gé TOY OL1aotHoarta Ty Oapdoy éy tH Valaoon. In this connection it is relevant 
to emphasize the fact that the early Christians supplemented the recitation of 
the holy name of Jesus by mentioning the wonders He had done (Origines, 
C. Cels. 1 6 foyvew doxotor +++ to dvdpate “Inood peta tis énayyehias tov 
nmeol attoy totogimy, cp. Harnack, Mission etc. 1, 98). For the rest, Christian 
magic of that time did not differ essentially from the syncretistic magic of 
antiquity — they merely added the names of the illustrious Christian duydwees 
together with, or in the place of, the conventional names. But their magical 
formulas proved so efficacious that the pagans in their turn began to introduce 
these 6vduata into their own formulas. The story of Sodom, however, has 
not turned up in the magical papyri before now. The story in Gen. 19, 24 
runs as follows: zal xvoucs BecEsv éxl Sodoua xai [ouooea Vetov xat 
mbp maga xvoiov é% tod odteavot xai xatéactpebeyv tas ade tavtas, 
éy ais xatw@ue év abrtais Adt, xal mdoay meoioixoy xal maytas tols xaTOL- 
zxovytacs éy taic modeow zal mayta ta avatéddovta é tHS ys. nat eméPhewev 
4 yuri) abtod sis ta balow, nal éyéveto otjdn ados. 

In our papyrus the five cities mentioned together in Gen., ch. 14, 2—7/8 
have become one zevtamodic. The same designation is used of them in Sap. 
Sal. 10, 6 abty (ij Lopia) dixaoy s€anolduuévmy Gosbay éoovoato pvyorta 
abo xatapaowy Ileytanddews. All these cities, therefore, and not only Sodom 
and Gomorrha, were destroyed by sulphur and fire. In Gen. 19, 1 the two angels 
of God (xdov0c, as God is constantly named in this section — in our papyrus #ed¢ 
may have been preferred owing to the #etoyv) arrive at Sodom in the evening, 
having spent the afternoon at Mamre in Abraham’s tent together with God the 
Lord — #AYov d2 of do dyyehou eis X0Ooua éoxéas. But in our pap. ‘the 
Heaven is opened, and the angels of God descend and destroy Pentapolis’. In 
Gen. 19, 26 Lot’s wife looks back, and this misbehaviour causes her to turn into 
a pillar of salt, but in Pap. Osl. she ‘hears the voice (viz. of the angry God), and 
thereupon she becomes a pillar of salt (but Gregor. Thaum. c.5 Scherm. correctly : 
6 tov Aadt Siacioas xai ty yvvaixa adbtod dv amotiay ornditevoas). It is 
evident that in our papyrus a N. T. reminiscence of an equally marvellous 
character, as it were, has confused the mind of the magician, viz. the story of the 
baptism of Jesus, Matth. 3, 16: Pamtwobelc 02 6 “Inoods etdvc arépy ano tod 
Bdatos xal od AveeyByoayv of odpavot, xai eidey Aveda Veo xa H- 
Batvov ioe mequsteody éoydusvoy éx’ abrtoy. nai ob guvn &x THY 
ovoavay Aéyovoa xtd. (Marc. 1, 10; Luc. 3, 21). And we may moreover recall 
the story of the unclean animals appearing to Peter, Act. 10, rr Hemost TOY 
ovoavoy dvemyuévoy nat xatapaivoy oxedds tT +++ xal éyéveto 9 vy oes 


2 LUO: sa 


That the Biblical story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha was 
extremely popular amongst the gentiles may also be inferred from the in- 
scription (Sodoma Gomora) in Pompeii, where Christians may possibly have 
resided , (see Nestle, Zeitschr. neut. Wiss. V 168). The same story is hinted at 
in a very late Coptic magical papyrus where God ‘who saved Lot from the 
destruction of S. and G.’ is invoked (P. Berl. Nr. 8328, Erman, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 
XXXIII 46); nor was it neglected by magic medicine, as we see from a recipe 
in Alex. Trall. I] p. 585 Puschm. (‘against gout in the feet and every sort of 
rheum’): you have to dig out the hyoscyamus from the earth, saying: doxiCm 
oe TO Ovoua tO wévya Law Lafawd), 6 Veos 6 ornoiéas tiv yy xal ornoisas 
tiv Bakattay, dedvtmy motaudy aheovalorvtwy, 6 Enoavas my tod Aor 
yuvaixa xai moujoas abtiy ahatiyny. 

ot ovpavol tT&Hyv odeav@y. This pleonastic expression is directly derived 
from the Sept., viz. the famous doxology in Ps. 148, 3 -*: alveite attoy ot 


otoavoi toy obgavay. The same passage should also be cited in the commentary 


P. Bibl. Nat. 3060: 6 dwt 6{c} oboardc thy otearay (the reference in. 


Deissmann, Licht vom Osten* p. 224 to Ps. 18 [19], 2 is incorrect) — only the 
scribe has hesitated between the singular 6 ovo. tod ovo., more common in 
the Sept. (III Reg. 8, 27; II Chr. 6, 18, 23; Ps. 67, 33; Si. 16, 18); and the rare 
plural of ovo. tay ov. (the Book of Henoch ch. 60, 1). 


302. &v& wécoyv with the genitive (Aristot., Theophr., Diod., Inser., Sept., 
NT, and pap.), in Modern Greek Gvajméoa (= classic wetaév): P. Leid. W 8, 23 ava 
luéoor tod xOGMoV etc. Radermacher, Neutest. Gramm.115; Blass-Debrunner § 204. 


303/4. 76 Deiov 70: the article used as relative, see note on 1. 249. 


d1xaxdvyaaxsS = Omxdrynoas. For the dropping of the temporal augment 
in compound verbs cp. Dieterich, Untersuch. p. 210. 


304. *%%%0t. This instance of written crasis, prevalent in NT (Blass- 
Debrunner § 18), but very rare in the Sept. (Thackeray, Gramm. of the OT I 
p. 138), is also quite exceptional in the papyri, see Mayser, p. 159. 

dtxxOvVNGOYV: Slaxovety, see note on |. 279. 


306. ¢xtEhkEans (= émutedéons), rather a literary word, also used in the 
hoyos of a gtdtooxatadecuos, P. Bibl. Nat. 404 +++ va +++ Ta amoodiovaxa 
éxtehéons (éxtelety ty tederiy P. Leid. V g, 31). But in P. Lond. XLVI 108 sq.: 
TA vot old oov ta ovytedov ueva “lotoaijdA, and P. Mag. Berl. (ed. Preisendanz, 
Aegyptus, 1923, 306) télecoy ta évyeyoaupméva + - 


307. é&v: ‘every time as I throw Thee into the fire’. On éay — dy see 


e. g. Radermacher, WT Gramm. 16. 


308. law La Baw etc. The formula is almost identical with P. Leid. 
W 2, 35 (= 13, 45) ide ob 4 OdEa aaa nnn MMW Ww aaa www Lapawmd 


i iad 


ae RN ees 


Aopatiaw Zayovey (before Safaw%) the name [aw is expanded into we aaa 
@@q, i.e. each of the three vowels thrice repeated). For the names of angels, 
see note on 1.171. Michael, Suriel, Gabriel (and Raphael) constitute rather a 
conventional group of angels, cp. e. g. the Vienna mag. papyrus, edited by 
Wessely, Denkschr. Akad. Wien vol. XLII (1893), 70 sq.: Miyand Adnr Ovoove 
Tapoms Xovems Pagani, piiagoy, Lola, xti.; P. Lond. CXXIV p. 123: 
Mizanr Papank Tapoms Lovems Zalind Badaxink SvdmA etc. 

In our papyrus Michael is entitled ‘the great’, 6 jméyac, as the most 
prominent of all angels (see e. g. Stade-Bertholet, Bibl. Theol. des AT I 328i; 
W. Lueken, Der Erzengel Michael |1898]). Already in Dan. 12, 1 Michael is 
termed 6 doywy 6 wsyas, 6 éotnxads él tobs viols tod daot cov, and in 
Book of Henoch 40, 1 (transl. Charles p. 211) he is the head of all angels: 
‘The first is Michael (or ‘the holy Michael’), the merciful and long-suffering’. 
The three others are here Raphael, Gabriel, Phanuel. He is also elsewhere 
in the apocalyptic literature called 6 wéyacg (Pastor Herm. Vis. V 2, Sim. V 4, 4 
etce., Sim. VIII 3,3 6 ayyeloc 6 wéyas xal évdoEos Miyata 6 yoy tiy éovotay 
tovtov tod aod zal dvaxvfeovay adbtovs). We also know that as time went 
on M. came to be regarded as the contrast to and the antagonist of Satan. 
From the magical papyri we may cite P. Bibl. Nat. 16, 1815; 2356 téde jot, 
Miyans, ayyélov doyayyele, 2768 6 exam xadyuevoc Miya; P. Berl. 1, 301. 
In late Coptic magical papyri (probably qnth cent.) his strength is especially 
invoked (Erman, 4g. Zeitschr. XXXIII 44). 

Amongst the Christians Michael is also the Goyioteatnyos or the mewtayye- 
dos, and Christian magic made use of his name to exorcise demons, to heal 
diseases etc. In commenting on our pap., it is important to note that accor- 
ding to the Book of Hen. ch. 69, 13 sqq. (Charles) M. himself possesses the know- 
ledge of the ‘hidden name’, a substantial element in the secret Oath, therein 
mentioned, which makes the whole Creation tremble. 

‘lotpay,rk—’ABpadcp. This may have been added to the conventional 
formula because of the story of Lot just mentioned. Lotoamnd is also the spelling 
(and pronunciation) of the word in P. Lond. XLVI rrr and 117. 


gi2. &vvuers Boepac. The opening of closed doors was a favourite trick 
of the magical repertory. We have a recipe in P. Leid. W 8, 16 (p. 192 Diet.) 
where the success in this respect depends on the pronunciation of the great 
and holy name. But first of all the magician has to say: ‘Let the four parts 
of the world be open, because the Lord of the World (ofxovuévy) is going 
forth, yaioovow doyayyselo. Osxdvmyv ayyélwy, abtos yao 6 Alay Aidyos, 
6 movos xai taeoéymr, Ovamo0gsvetar tov tomor. “Avoiyou, Ivea, dxove, 
mozhé, eis Ovo yevod, xledioy (Pap. xAe[d/wy), dua tov avaawovyad, arvd- 
fade, I, deondu (not, as Dieterich printed, deomdtH — cp. ib. 25, 19 and P. Bibl. 
Nat. 2544), zavta Goa éyes év oeavty. adbtos yao éouv 6 hathapétns xai 
ayvobyos, avods xoatiytwo, dvotor’. héye ob “ayeBvxowmw? {ny} idiov 
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dvoua!, And the ‘parhedros’ whom you may gain through the magic pro- 


cedure prescribed in P. Berl. It sqq., helps you to open closed doors as well 
as in every other way: (Il. 101) Aver te & SOsouady Glvoeot Poovoov’MeEvor, 
Yvoas ayvoiée etc. Similarly there are preserved in the Coptic language 
recipes for unloosing chains (jnth cent. A. D., see Erman, 4g. Zeitschr. XXXII 
1895, 44: the demons that ‘break and unloose all chains’ are invoked — ‘J 
unloose all chains of the avtixetuevos’). Lucian, Navig. c. 42 mentions different 
sorts of magic rings which are able to give the wearer supernatural abilities 
and powers, and one of these rings enables him &é Uavoy xataondy 620- 
sous ay &éélw xai dnacay Bioay ngoowru wot avotyeoboau yadomévov tod 
xheDoov nai tod jwoxhod aqaoovuévov, tavta aupoteoa eis Oaxtbdios 
Ovyadotw (because, as we read ib. § 44, the watchmen in front of the doors 
must be put to sleep, before the doors can be opened). How such a magic 
ring is to be prepared, we learn from P. Leid. V 8, 32, and the effect is like- 
wise: +++ dyoiger (te) Dvoas xai deoua Ovaoonée xai didovs (here too the 
magician thinks of the chains and walls of a prison) 6 m@o00aym@y toy dior 
(tov éour wiqor) xal héywy to 6voua tO bxoyeyoauuévoy — just as in 
P. Lond. XLVI 488 aédac Aver. In another place, Philops. 45, Lucian tells us 
of a ring presented to the wearer by an Arab who had taught him 17 
étmony ty modvasvvuoy which was necessary to render the ring effective; 
this ring was made of iron taken from crosses. We all know from the story 
of Ali Baba how the Arabs of the fairy-tales opened the sides of rocks and 
mountains by a magic word ‘sesame’. But Moses opened the rock with his 
stick only, and according to Origen., Contra Cels. II 34 there were ‘certain 
sorcerers who were able to unloose chains and unlock doors by incantations’ 
(cf. Apollonius of Tyana before Domitian, Philostr., V. A. VII 34: ‘If I were 
a wizard, I could not be kept in bonds’). Origen mentions this in reference 
to Act. 16, 26 where Paul and Silas are delivered from the prison, the doors 
of which open of themselves when the hymn to God is sung: xatd 0é 10 
pecovvxtioy LTadhog noi Xihag aoocevyouevoe Spvouy tov tedyv, ény- 
xo0mrto O& adbtay ot déojuwolrs AGpyw dé oEvosos éyéveto Uéyas, Mote oahev- 
Ojvar ta Devéhia tod Oeoumtyoiov: jrewdzInoay dé naoayojua ai Dvoa 
Wdoa xal mavtwy ta deoua avédyn. Origen 1.1. is fully aware of the possi- 
bility of explaining this marvel as a trick of sorcery similar to the magic 
practices of heathen sorcerers of his own time. In reality such stories as that 
related in Act. 16, 26 show how a ‘miracle’ produced by the magicians was 
reflected in the minds of the earliest Christians, who believed in the super- 
natural power of their Almighty God, and in His alone. The miracle which 
was brought about by a hymn to God in this instance was worked by the 
personal interposition of the Angel of God, in Act. 12, 6 sqq. where Peter was 
delivered from his fetters and the doors of the prison were flung open. 


1 Ib. 7,25 contains a dsouddvtoy by means of the same holy name, and here too we 


read: Aéye tod Hliov 6voua Choy dxd tod aysPvxomu. 


ee 
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Shortly afterwards the big iron door of the city opens of itself, as Peter and 
the angel, unseen by the sentries, arrive at the gate (avtouaty Hyoiyyn adtoic). 
At a later date such stories are told of various Saints, in conformity with 
this prototype of Christian legend. 

Even nowadays in Modern Egypt the power of the ‘great name’ to un- 
lock is not forgotten, only the God of the Mohammedans has taken its place. 
We hear from Lane, Modern Egypt 1 286 (ist ed.): “It is a custom of many 
foockaha (learned and devout. persons) and some others, to say the bismillah 
(In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful’) on locking a door, 
covering bread, laying down their clothes at night, and on other occasions’’. 
Then the author relates an amusing story of a cat which prevents a jinn 
from entering the house in the night by saying: “The lock has had the name 
of God pronounced upon it”. We may also refer to Doutté (Magie et religion 
dans l Afrique du Nord p. 268), who shows how the magicians of to-day use 
the name of God to break fetters and locks: “Au nom du Dieu clément et 
miséricordieux le Seigneur de Helba bent Reghba, la croyante, la sincére, 
mére de Moise etc. celui pour qui s’ouvrent les cieux et s’illuminent les 
spheres, celui qui brise les choses les plus dures, ouvre cette serrure (ou 
cette chaine)”. For the custom of locking or bolting the door, especially the 
door of the store-room, and at the same time commending it to God’s keeping 
I may adduce the following custom from Odda in Hardanger (Norway), ob- 
served in the middle of the last century (my informant is Dr. Nils Lid): 
having locked the door of the store-house (built in the old Norwegian way 
as an outhouse on low pillars), the housewife moved some distance away in the 
farm-yard, turned round facing the store-house, made the sign of the cross towards 
the same house, struck the palm of the left hand three times with the fist 
of the right hand and went away. This gesture with the hands was probably 
in imitation of the old way of bolting the door, and its repetition three times 


may once have been accompanied by the words: “In the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost”. 


312. xpLov TOTOTOXO v. A first-born ram (the male sex is also to 
be noted) is also ordered in P. Bibl. Nat. 1093 dimer xov0d jéhavos Gooevos 
MOWTOTOXOV TOMtOTeOMoV. Everything first-born, first-reared (or for the first 
time breeding), first-ripened (e. g. the first-fruits of the vintage, Demot. Mag. 
Pap. ed. Griffith-Thompson col. XV 6), a woman’s first menstrual blood (Plin., 
N. H. XXVIII 79 purgatio post virginitatem prima) etc. ete. was — owing to 
the fact that until now it had been inéegrum, untouched — especially strong and 
holy, even to the point of being taboo; in other words it possessed the natural 
dvvayug par préférence. Jesus himself was praised as ‘the firstborn of his 
father and his mother’ — according to Just. Martyr, C. Tryph. p. 128 M tov 
viod tot Veod xal mowtotdxov aaons xtioews — and so also in harmony with 
Christian belief and old Jewish custom in a late Coptic magical papyrus 
(P. Berl. No. 8313, Erman in Ag. Zeitschr. XXXII 46). 
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From superstitious medicine we may instance numerous recipes which 
illustrate this generally accepted view, e. g. Diosk. II 70,6 Wellm. totogotor 
Of tives TO THES TOWTOTOXOV xvVOSG YeAX wihody tolyacs xatayoLaVEY 
xal Pavaciumy paoudzwr sivar avupdouaxoy modey xai tedvnxotMY éeu- 
povwr éPBodiorv; Plin., N. h. XXX 133 lacte canis primiparae evolsis pilis. 

6uoaAt0v. The navel-string is, as is well-known, very important in 
folklore. The fate of the navel-string, as well. as that of the after-birth, is 
intimately connected with the fate of the boy or girl to whom it belongs 
(Frazer, Golden Bough® | Magic Art 1, 182—201): the navel-string is the ‘double’ 
of the person, and is often used as an amulet or in medicine (H. Ploss, Das 
Kind’ 1 15 sqq.; Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib® II 260 sqq.). We have a striking 
parallel to this recipe for the use of a navel-string in opening a door in P. 
Leid. W 25, 20: you have to use the navel-string (6uqaddc) of a male croco- 
dile, the egg of a scarab and the heart of a dog-faced baboon [the papyrus 
explains that these substances are magic names for: the waterplant zora- 
joyeitmy, myrrh and lily-oil], you put these into a calainon-vessel, and when 
you want to open the door, you hold the navel-string near the door and 
utter this magic formula: vy Jaau olay Veyeupaoo Yeayor mevta Peaxt 
pou, éy tH Budd wy dvvauy &yovoay, iva evodoy dot jot etn, Ou déyo 
cot: oavaupoy wsoa yeolao wooaka puupnd novo tovda ovonost aovoy. 

Everything which has been unloosed from an object, has in its turn, 
according to the view of the magicians and popular superstition generally, 
the power of unloosing other objects as well. This is true of the navel-string, 
which already possessed magical virtues of its own. 

The navel,’ 6uqadds, was also thought of as an entrance for spirits 
wanting to haunt the human body, P. Bibl. Nat. 1522 (in an Gywyy by means 
of ‘Smyrna’): jut eloédDns attics dia toy buudtmy, un dva THY mdEevoeddy, 
by Ove toy dviyor unde Oi tod bupahod unodé dia TOY pEhodr, GAda dvd 
TS puyns. 


313. fy mEGWyY yapat. Everything new (holy etc.) which is brought 
into contact with the earth, loses something of its innate strength, its dvvajus, 
it is no longer tmtegrum. This superstition is very familiar from ancient (as 
well as medieval and modern) magic and medicine. Pliny in his Nat. Hist. 
gives us numerous instances of this kind: e. g., for epilepsy you have to 
roast goat’s flesh on a funeral pyre — the gall must not touch the ground 
(XXVIII, 63); plants must not touch the ground after they have been picked, 
“presumably from a fear that its virtue would run off like an electric current” 
(Thorndike, 1.1., I, 79), XX 29 and 38, XXI 147, XXII 137 and 138, XXIV 
12, XXV 171, XXVIII 9. The same anxious superstition holds good for stones 
(e. g., the ‘breathing stone’, Jd@as &umvoos, Orph. Lith. 383). This seems quite 
natural in regard to objects which are taken directly from the ground for 
magic use — everything soiled, bespattered, or dirty, is also in a religious 
sense ‘unclean’ and unfitted for ritual purposes. But the same rule prevails 


throughout. Kyran. ed. de Mély-Ruelle II p. 91: the toe of the cornix is 
usefull against sciatica and podagra, uu ovv dovéodm pndé yaual néon tO 
meouanttouevyov, ahha évdyjoas déowatt éhameta qooe. Galen (XII ags f. 
Kiihn) admits that the excrements of wolves sometimes, when suspended from 
the neck of the patient, really are beneficial, but they must be taken from 
trees and bushes, not from the ground. In the same way Marc. Emp. (XXIX 
35, P- 311 Helmr.) recommends wearing a rabbit’s foot for luck — especially good 
for this purpose is a rabbit’s ankle-bone found in wolf’s dung, but you have 
to take care that it does not touch the ground and is not touched by any 
woman. According to Alexander of Tralles (I 569 Puschm.) worms from goats’ 
brains are good for epilepsy — they have to be taken carefully from the 
nostrils of the goats and you must spread your mantle on the earth ‘that 
they may not touch the ground’. Compare moreover Pliny, N. H. XI 203 (/apilli 
chelidonu), XXVIII 41, XXX 22, 123, 125. The effect is the same when you 
are expressly instructed to make use of something directly you have taken 
hold of it. Piny (XXI 166) tells us that according to the usage of the magi- 
cians you should immediately pluck the first anemones you see in spring and 
preserve them as a remedy against quartan fever. For diseases of the eye 
Pliny (N. H. XXIX 131) recommends cobweb, but this must be collected and 
placed on the patient by a boy who for three days previously has not been 
seen by the patient, and neither the boy nor the patient must touch the ground 
with his naked feet during those three days. — From German folklore we 
know that everything which falls on the ground ‘belongs to the devil’ — if 
you tread upon bread-crumbs on the floor, the souls will weep (cf. Wuttke’, 
D. Volksabergl. § 458). 


313. Cuuvevtioas. The magicians used to incense an amulet in order to 
sanctify it (redety). Compare, e. g.. Kyran. p. 33,3 4 0& xepadn tod éiyivos 
(viz. Eupiov) aeoudvmpévyn peta oudtorns évDovoidleodau movet tovs dopeatvo- 


Mévovs. 


314. xAtotoeore (but 1. 319 xdetotoor); the same form, xAeiotgoy, in Luc. 
Tox. 57. The Doric form was xddiotgoy (Pind., Pyth. 1, 14), Hesych gives 
xhdoDooy (the o as in aéiotooy, doxnotea). In Attic we have xdyjPoa or 
xdetoa (Meisterhans® p. 36, 4), and in P. Bibl. Nat. (see Wessely’s Index) we 
likewise find xdeWoorv, xljdoa, xdetdoa, xdtioa — all forms which merely 
represent different modes of spelling (see W. Croénert, Mem. Hercul. 39, 3). The 
occasional dropping of the aspirate in mss. and papyri has been dealt with 
by Crénert, 1. 1. p. 145 sqq.; for the transition of of into ot (Egypt and Asia 
Minor) we may refer especially to the examples collected by Mayser, l. |. 
p. 179 (with additional bibliography). 


315. avUyELS < dvolyeis, see Mayser, Gramm. p. 110 (4vvy@ already in 
the and cent. B. C., Notices et extraits XVIII No. 50, 7 and 51, 7). The writing of 
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the word is very inconsistent here: 1. 314 Gvot&e, but 1. 315 avvyec, 1. 316/7 
once more avvynt. Similarly P. Bibl. Nat. 583 dyvyévtoc; P. Lond. CXXII 18 
avvéas. 


316. avwWY vyt avmyv vat, TxEAAL. Concerning this Coptic sentence 
— already correctly explained to me by Dr. Fonahn — Prof. C. Schmidt (Berlin) 
has kindly furnished me with the following note: “Die betreffende Stelle wirde 
im Koptischen lauten APOE AAS AOL MHS TKEAAS ‘ofine dich mir, offne 
dich mir, du Riegel’. Sehr interessant ist, dafs wir hier den unteragyptischen 
Dialekt vor uns haben; das beweist fH ‘mir’ und 'SKEAAS ‘der Riegel’. Noch 


naher liegt der Dialekt von Fajtim, denn in diesem Dialekt lautet das Wort 


TKHAAS = bohairisch TKEAY und sahidisch TKAAE, und Sl} ist sowohl 
fajumisch wie bohairisch. Ich méchte daraus schliefien, dafs Ihr Papyrus aller 
Wahrscheinlichkeit nach im Fajtim oder in der Nachbarschaft gefunden ist’. 

The formula has been preserved in the Coptic language (the reduplication 
of the imperative is nearly as common in the Greek as in the Egyptian lan- 
guage) to prevent its losing its original strength by being translated into another, 
less holy language. This claim to the correct wording in the original language 
reminds us of the numerous demands for offerings to the gods of genuine 
home-grown products that we know from the religious cults of the Greeks and 
other nations (cf. my Beitr. sur gr. Rel.gesch. III ch. 2 and supra 1. 238, n). In both 
cases an attempt is made to preserve the original forms of prayer and sacrifice, 
which are considered so essential for religious feeling’. Conversely we find in 
a Coptic magic recipe (Erman and Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der kel. Museen, 
1899, p. 261) first the Greek doxologic formula aijens 6 obeavos xal 4 yi 
tmHs ayias ddéy>¢ oov — in Greek —, then, directly following it, the accurate 
Coptic version (as in our papyrus). We may remind the reader of the old 
Jewish belief that God was properly addressed only in the Hebrew language, 
or — as the Talmud prescribed —: “Thou should’st never pray for any neces- 
sary things in Aramaic, because Rabbi Jochanan has said: ... the Ministering 
Angels do not understand Aramaic” (Sabbath 12b, quoted from Lueken, Der 
Erzengel Michael p. 8, cf. also the references given by H.Gintert, Von der Sprache 
der Gétter und Geister, 1921, 22, n. 3). A reflection of the same view is 
found in P. Mimaut 124: é€0oxifw oe xata tis EPoamis pwris xat xata HS 
avayxns tov avayxaimy waoxedhe uaoxedhw: ovytéhecoy xt. Similarly the 
Koran, according to Mohammedans, must be recited in Arabic so that it may 
not lose its holiness and force. In fact, the same explanation accounts for 
the intrusion of countless magic words and formulas, now quite unintelligible 
to us, in our magic texts. In the course of time a liturgical language, e. g. 
Latin in the Roman Catholic Church, may produce an emotional effect corre- 


sponding to the esthetic impression produced by a language or dialect when 


1 The ‘holy language’ of foreigners often accompanied the importation of foreign cults 


or customs (Frazer, G. B. Taboo p. 405 ff.). 
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used as a Stylistic ornament or as the distinctive diction of some particular 
branch of literature. We may refer, e. g., to the old Greek dialects, and to 
the 13th century writer Raimond Vidal who expresses himself thus in Les 
Rasos de Trobar: “la parladura francesca val mais et es plus avinenz a far 
romanz, retronsas et pasturellas, mas cella de Lemosin val mais per far vers 
et cansons et serventes’’, etc. 

avueyntt < avoiyndt, Mayser 1.1. quotes P. Lond. I p. 24, 4 uvnornt 
(and cent. B. C.). P. Bibl. Nat. 999 parnw, 1180 dyotynt (more instances in 
Dieterich’s edition of P. Leid. V p. 823 sq.). 


317. “S2p0¢ 6 wéyas — vide tot °O. x. co "I. Méyas and vide have 
been separated by the very important magic word agyepoerewou qiouyy, 
which also exists in P. Leid. V 10, 35 (in the éaixdnows to} Podoos) and in 
the ‘Mithraic liturgy’ P. Bibl. Nat. 505: ta +++ éxontedow tijy a0dvatoy 
aoxyy to adavrdrm avedua avyoepoevecovqioryy (sic). 


319. The wanderings of Jsés, her flight with the boy Horus from the 
persecution of Seth-Typhon, and the troubles of the little Horus (Plut., De Is. 
ch. 12-19, see e. g. Wiedemann, Die Rel. der allen Agypter p. tog ff.) were familiar 
to all Egyptians, and remained unforgotten for many centuries after the extinc- 
tion of the old religion (in late Coptic magical papyri, P. Berl. No. 8324 and 
No. 5565, see Erman, Ag. Zeitschr. XXXII] 46 and 50). We are told that after 
the death of Osiris Set had shut up Isis and Horus in a house whence they 
escaped only by the help of Thoth (ib. p. 113). No doubt such stories as this 
did exist in ancient Egyptian texts and were often related amongst common 
people as a popular comment on the liturgical dramas. 

In a magic text of the 7nth cent. A. D., in the Coptic language, a recipe 
to prevent a boy from falling ill (Erman-Krebs, I. 1., p. 257), we are told a 
long story about Isis and Horus; we hear how the divine child was cured of 
indigestion by the magical wisdom of his mother (in the last line Jesus is 
inserted for Isis, but this is obviously a later Christian addition). Cf. below 
1. 333. As Horus is addressed here, so Hermes is addressed in the hymn 
that is to accompany the discovery of the plant which the woodpecker uses 
to open the closed nest, Kyran. p. 15 (with this plant you may open doors 
and break fetters). 


318. vidg tot (Ostpews. Elsewhere Horus is always ‘the son of Isis’, 
‘Aoowjows, in conformity with the usual rule in magic, whereby the mother’s, 
not the father’s name is mentioned for the purpose of identifying the persons 


‘concerned in the magical procedure. 


319. &0eov Tugdva. The same epithet is used of Typhon below 1. 337, 
but in P. Bibl. Nat. 3266 uéyay, 277 wéytote — all according to the view taken 
by the magician at the moment and the use that he makes of the much 
dreaded god. 
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321. dovvAnpmaToy. For the intrusive yp. before the labial see W. Schulze, 
Orthographica (Marburg 1894); Cronert, Mem. Hercul. 66 sqq.; Mayser, Gramm. 
p. 194. Demosth. XXI 116 XY has ovddyjupeode; Artemid. L. 119, 8 ovddyjua- 
to.a; P. Bibl. Nat. 62 éay yao moolnupdijc, ib. 2172 attnoac Anupe; P. 
Tebtun. I 72, 176 and 61 (b), 238 (2nd cent. B.C.) dvemdyjutouc. Epilempsia 
(-encia), epilemptici in medieval Latin, see Ducange, Gloss. s. v. 

For the non-assimilation of vA see Crénert, Mem. Hercul. 59: Pap. Lond. 
Il 272, 15 al. ovvdafousvoc; 278, 15 ovvdapéodau. 

ATVAAHTTOS is the technical term in medicine for the barren woman, 
“unable to conceive’, Diosk. IV 19 al. (dovddnwia ib.). Hesych dovddnatos: 
dpooos. aobrhkynaTov (cf. éPddioy) consequently is a ‘remedy causing 
aovddywia, barrenness’, = dtdxiov, just the opposite to evovddyjatoy (Kyran. 
Pasonerale): 

There seem to be almost as many sorts of homoeopathic magic or medical 
remedies to prevent women from conceiving, as there are to procure offspring 
for barren women. We may refer to the materials collected by Ploss and 
Bartels, Das Weib in der Natur- und Vilkerkunde® 1 758 sqq. (Hovorka and Kron- 
feld, Vergleich. Volksmedizin Il 513, 522; in the Hippocratean collection vol. II 
p. 414 Littré we find a recipe prescribing the use of ‘misy’, given in water). 
For Norwegian folklore we may refer to A. Chr. Bang, Norske hexeformularer 
og magiske opskrifter (tg901/2) Nos. 554,) 601, 617, 715, 728, 749, 757, 1497 bis, 
1507 (the materials mostly collected from mss. of the 18th cent.). We may 
add, e. g., L. Blau, Alfjtid. Zaub. 158, the ‘Wurzelbecher’ (Tosifta Jebamoth VIII 4, 
and Pliny XXIX 27: a ligature of two little worms found in the body of a 
spider and tied on in deer-skin before sunrise — good for one year only). 

Amongst the materials collected by Ploss and Bartels we notice the fol- 
lowing Russian custom for producing barrenness (I. 1. 761 infra): the peasant 
maidens collect their menstrual blood in a vessel and bring it to the wise 
woman who pours it out upon the surface of the hot oven — at the same 
time they have to cry like children (ib. another Russian recipe, prescribing 
the use of menstrual blood and an egg). According to V. Fossel (Volksmedizin 
und mediz. Aberglaube in Steiermark, 2nd ed. 1886, p. 47) the inhabitants of 
Steiermark know as anticonceptional drugs ‘Wasser aus den Léscheimern der 
Schmiede, nach jeder Menstruation getrunken, der Genufs von Zimmttinktur, 
englischem Balsam, Bienenhonig, Abfithrmittel aller Art, besonders yon Aloe 
und Myrrha... als Abortiva Theeaufgtisse der Zweige und Blatter von Ros- 
marin und Juniperus sabina, scharfstoffige Abfiihrmittel und Mutterkorn”. And 
according to the same author, it is common knowledge there that women are 
most liable to conceive after their menses, whereas during the period of 
lactation they are unable to do so (perhaps ‘the milk of a mare’, mentioned 
below in our papyrus, should be read in connection with this observation). 
According to Scandinavian superstition women cannot conceive if they swallow 
grains of wheat (some lost details probably explained this further) or grind them 
on a mill, and grinding backwards is often prescribed (the act of grinding 


i 
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and the friction used to produce fire, symbolize the coitus of the sexes). 
A quotation from the French doctor Em. Mauchamp’s book La sorcellerie au 
Maroc p. 264 will sufficiently show what a strong hold the old magic still 
maintains on the minds of the Arabs (and Berbers) of North Africa, and at 
the same time it affords a striking parallel to the recipe in our papyrus: 
“Stérilité sans reméde. Pour rendre une femme stérile pendant toute sa vie, 
on luit fait avaler des grains d’orge tombés de la bouche d’une mule et 
trempés dans le sang de ses propres menstrues. Ou bien on glisse dans ses 
aliments un peu d’urine de mule ou de mouton; la formule a prononcer est 
celle-ci: “De méme que la mule (ou le mouton) ne peut avoir de petit etc.’ ” 
(ib. we read other receipts to the same effect). For details see the commen- 
tary below. Doutté, of. cit, p. 292 relates similar customs from wedding usages 
(on the wedding day the mother throws the grains of barley between the 
legs of the bridegroom, as he enters his bed-room, and thus secures him 
against all those who might bind knots against him in order to render him 
impotent). Without question these popular customs, still met with in the terri- 
tory where ancient culture flourished, are directly derived from ancient magic. 

6e0BRougs: deofos, ervum, vetches — described by Diosk. II 108 Wellm. 
Vetches are very often used in medicine because of their purifying, drying 
and warming qualities, they also cure pains in the womb and barrenness 
(Gal. [V 569 and 747, further references in Olck’s art. ‘Erve’ in Pauly-Wisso- 
was Realenc.). When ground into flour they form a good medicine for healing 
infirmities of the membrum, Marc. Emp. XXXIII 36 (p. 344, 23 Helmreich) adiecto 
turis polline cum vino vetere coctum tepidum veretro tmpositum. Speaking about 
the €0éHwdoc Diosk. II 104 states that it is xataunrvimy aywyos xal &éupovwr 
#al yadaxtos yeryntxos’ xatamdaoostar dé udhota 6 beopias épdos meds 
doxewmy pleymovds etc. The fact is that vetches, like peas, beans or the seeds 
of leguminous plants in general seem to symbolize the male semen, enclosed 
as it were in a scrotum like a shell (cp. the grains of barley, wetted with 
menstrual blood in the remedy mentioned by Plin., N. H. XXVIII 81, quoted 
below). In the same way that vetches are prescribed for the dovAdyuctoy 
of our papyrus, the ‘small globes’ of the cypress with its seed are prescribed 
in Cod. Par. gr., Suppl. 2316 fol. 335 r (see Preisendanz, Byz.-neugr. Jahrb. Il 279): 
mEol yuvaixay i) ovlapeiy: xvunagloov opauota (cf. Art. opaioioy in Stephanus- 
Haase’s Dict.) xal onéouay onvivw (= ody oiv@ Pr.) muwapeva; 1b., fol 337 Vr: 
nitagioov tu ogaioia xomavioa, d0¢ smEiy meta oivov axoatov (pine-cones, 
mentioned in P. Lond. CXXI 182 have exactly the opposite effect). 


B23, TA XATAUA VIA TIS Yuvarxds. The locus classicus concerning 
the menses of women is Lev. 15, 19-33. It is a striking instance of the horror 
with which primitive man regarded this secretion recurring at regular intervals 
in the sexual life of a woman, and of how this book of ritual sought to 
annihilate the fatal consequences which an inadvertancy in this matter might 


induce: nihil facile reperiatur mulierum profluvio magis monstrificum, as Pliny 


a Oe 


says. But our papyrus shows how more acute and calculating minds tried to 
make use of the latent qualities of the menses for their own purposes in their 
love affairs. It is not the sole instance of this kind in classical literature. 
From the Kyranides (ed. de Mély-Ruelle) p. 13 we may cite a recipe which 
has proved extremely popular in medieval European folklore: éayv Bédync jut) 
tlatew yovaixay, wodvvas xo Us sis Ta xaTaNwa abtis Obc ujdov (= puydw, 
not <uet> jujdov as the editors supposed) qayety, xal od tixrer moté. 
‘Onuoims zai dyvdoaxas Coivtas opéoov sic ta Gunva (lege &uunva) abtijs, 
ual ot tixte. “Ac don dedvtws avdoaxa xai pviartte- Otay d& Velys addy 
cixtyn, as dyn adbroy éy avoi, xa tixtet. Another is afforded by Diosk. II 79 
Well.: yuvarxds O62 tO émiprjrioy aeovadeupousvoy xal breopavousvoy aovi- 
Anustous Ooxet movety yuvaixas (== Plin., N. H. XXVIII 8o fin.). The dangerous 
effect of menstrual blood in general is thus described by Plin., N. H. VII 64--> 
sterilescunt tactae fruges, moriuntur insita, exuruntur hortorum germina, fructus 
arborum, quibus insedere, decidunt, etc., and more fully ib. XXVIII 77 sqq. (par- 
allels from the folklore of primitive peoples of our own times e. g. in Frazer, 
G. B. Taboo 145 sqq.). Pliny also mentions abortive remedies effected by means 
of this sort of blood, quoting the authority of two authoresses who, however, 
(apparently because on the other hand woman and everything characteristic of 
the female sex is supposed to fertilize crops and trees) ascribe quite opposite 
effects to the menses — (§ 81). ... Lats et Elephantis inter se contraria pro- 
didere de abortivis carbone e radice brassicae vel myrti vel tamaricis in eo sanguine 
extincto |, itemque asinas tot annis non concipere quot grana hordei contacta ederint. 
This latter remedy is almost identical with the recipe in our papyrus, except 
that the female ass eats the grains to make itself sterile, while the frog that 
swallows them, makes barren the woman whose menstrual blood is used. 
For other modern usages of menstrual blood in Galicia see Ploss-Bartels 1. 1. 
761 sq. On the whole it is very common in superstitious medicine of this 
kind nearly everywhere (cp. e. g. Héfler, Volksmedizin und Aberglaube in Ober- 
bayern [1886] 166; ib. p. 197 on abortiva; Krauss, I. 1., p. 169, 18). We should 
bear in mind the ancient medical axiom: concipimus viri semine et mulieris san- 
guine (Vindician, Gyn., p. 465 Rose). 

gv agédom otays. adqmedoos used of the menses of the woman is 
familiar to us from the Septuag. (see Hatch and Redpath, Concord. s. v.), e. g. 
Ezek. 18,6 00s yuvaixa &y apédom ovoay od moooeyytet (other quotations 
from literature in Sophocl. Dict.). But the word is also well known from 
medical literature, Diosk. II 17 and 75 Wellm. (ib. V 146 the use of Atos doto9a- 
xitns has the following effect: ioyer dé xai xataujvia awouevog ovy ove 
doayuns mas adios, dvetvy O& Pagos éay aivn us él ijuéoas 0° weve 
THY &9edp0v, dovddnupiay movei, = Kyran. p. 182, 5). Instead of amedooc we 
find the common expression af punviaiar (xad%aooets) in P. Bibl. Nat. 2600, 2663. 


1 A striking parallel from modern Serbia to this ‘extinction’ of fiery life = semen may be 
found in Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib® 1 760 (on the authority of S. Krauss), cp. Mare. Emp. 
XXXII 68. 
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324. Ppe&xtw ‘she has to wet’. It is very natural that the 2nd pers. 
foééor in this connection is changed into the 3rd pers. 

thy Ovary. gos (natura), see note on 1. 283. 

Bateayov. The important part that frogs played and still play in 
magic, is well known (see note on 1. 235). Here the frog is an essential 
element in erotic magic. As a cold-blooded frog cooled the fire of the fever, 
so also it weakened the sexual impulse, just as the rocket (evCmuor), 
—which ordinarily ‘warms’ (#eouaiver) and the seeds of which are recommended 
for increasing virility — when green, ‘cools the copulation’ (Kyran p. 16), or as 
you have to take a J/eaden tablet from a co/d waterpipe in order to cool the 
heat of your desire (P. Lond. CXXI 432), etc. Plin., N. H. XXX 141 in urina 
virili enecata lacerta venerem eius qui fecerit inhibet, nam inter amatoria esse 
magi dicunt; Marc. Emp. XXXIII 64 (p. 347 Helmr.) mulierem quam tu habueris, 
ut numquam alius inire possit, facies hoc: lacertae viridis vivae sinistra manu 
caudam curtabis eamque vivam dimittes; caudam, donec immoriatur, eadem palma 
clausam tenebis et mulierem verendaque, dum cum ea cois, tange; Plin., N. H. 
XXXII 49 and 139 (it should be remembered that the upper part of its right 
foreleg is used, while the upper part of its left foreleg has just the opposite 
effect; ib. XXXII 52). If you carry the eye of a frog in a linen cloth, you 
will induce sterility (Psell., Lect. mirab. 144 Westerm.), cp. Kyran. p. 72, 12 & 
meol tois yovaow yuri abtiy (calauarvdoar) goog, obte Shas ovddjwera 
ovte éuunya ood. We may further quote Horat., Ep. 5, 19 where eggs of a 
night-owl, smeared with the blood of a frog (turpis ranae), and feathers of the 
same bird, are used by Canidia in order to turn the mind of the old adulterer 
from his new amour. If you wish to make your wife averse to adultery, you 
have, according to Pliny, N. H. XXXII 4g, to run a stick through a frog from 
its genitals to its mouth and then put the end into your wife’s menstrual 
blood; (in the same passage the author mentions all the magical remedies 
derived from frogs: addunt etiam alia magi quae si vera sint, multo utiliores 
vitae existimentur ranae quam leges — and then gives the aforesaid remedy 
against adultery!). The menstrual blood here apparently represents the woman’s 
erotic impulse, as the vetchcs above represented the man’s (or the actual 
semen virile, v. supra), and the frog is added as a most effective antiaphro- 
disiac which is easy to obtain. As the frog runs away with the prepared 
arcanum, so the sickness leaves the patient, so the ovddAynwia is taken away 
from the woman, etc. A similar precept is given in Plin., N. H. XXXII 92 
est rana parva arborem scandens atque ex ea vociferans, in hiuius os si quis 
spuat ipsamque demittat, tussi liberari narratur (cf. Marc. Emp. XII 24 dolorem 
[dentium] rwmnpes cum calciatus sub divo supra terram vivam stans caput ranae 
adprehendes et os aperies et spues intra os eius et rogabis eam ut dentium dolores 
secum ferat, et tum vivam dimittes et hoc die bono et hora bona facies). 

The case is somewhat different when ancient and modern superstition 
regards the frog as representing the uterus of a woman (as the tail in general 


may represent the penis of a man, Marc. Emp. XXXIII 64, v. supra and my 
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‘Beitrdge zur griech. Relig. [1917] Il p. 29 sqq. — Plin., N. H. VHI 83 about the 
amatorium in the tail of the wolf should be added to the passages there 
quoted). Thus we hear e.g. from Bavaria (Héfler, Volksmedizin etc. p. 16 and 
197) that the carbonized flesh of frogs was used against cancer in the uterus 
and venereal disease and was even prescribed by physicians. 


326. Cé&vta etc. Cf. in addition to the passages quoted above e. g. 
Kyran. p. 56,7 tovtov (tod fateayou) thy yldooay edy us nowy, adbtoy d& 
anohvon Covta::- sinn cor mavta (4) yuri), P. Bibl. Nat. 2943 Aapay 
vuxteotdos 6pVahuots Cadcar attiy daddvooy. Kyran. p. 36, Add. (p. 242 
Ruelle): duoiws xai ty tic vuxteoidos xeq~adijy et xdpers Cwons ete. 


327. vooxvéwov for tooxvauov. The change of @ into é before or 
after liquids and nasals has been much discussed: Hetzidakis, Einl. 332 $q.; 
Dieterich, Untersuch. 3 sqq. (Crénert, Mem. Hercul.101; Thumb, Die griech. Sprache 
im Zeitalter des Hellen. 75, 196; Mayser 1. 1. 57; Radermacher, WV. T. Gramm. 34). 
As regards the Sept. the instances have been collected by Thackeray, Gramm. 
of the O. T.175 (uteods, pvoeods, olelocs, wéhoy, wexas; Helbing 1. 1. p. 6); 
the instances in the N. T. have been discussed by Moulton, Gramm. II 66 sq. 
It is very interesting to find this new instance in the colloquial Greek of P. 
Osl., of the change of @ into ¢ before mu, anticipated many centuries earlier 
by Weuddn = Vauain on an Attic redfigured vase (Kretschmer in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschr. XXIX 409, quoted by Dieterich 1. 1. p. 10); it is a question of diffe- 
rentiation (or assimilation, in the neighbourhood of «, €, v) as well as of accent. 

omépy.a Sooxuéuov, The hyoscyamus or henbane, the demonic nature 
of which plant is evident from the Greek designation Tugayior — so called 
by ‘Zoroaster’, Diosk. IV 68 — as well as from the Norwegian name: ‘troll- 
gras’ (Reichborn-Kjennerud, Vare folkemedisinske legeurter, Oslo, 1922, p. 83), 
was inter alia known to produce deep sleep or insanity (Sooxvaudy; Plin., 
N. H. XXV 35). The seeds were much used in medicine (for sciatica and tooth- 
ache, cf. moreover Kyran. p. 48,15), and we may suppose that more parti- 
cularly the hyoscyamus niger, with its black seeds, was esteemed a specially 
demonic plant and was therefore much favoured by the magicians (cf. Diosk. 
ll. 6 wey yao dyin tnondoepvea péoe, ptida uihant Guora, onéoua uéhay, 
etc, 6 6& uc +++ onéoua tadéavdoy — dumdteoos O& obtoe waniades 
dmdozyovet xal xaowtxoi, Ovoxonotor). It is important here to notice that 
the plant is used to cure diseases of the genitalia (Plin. N. H. XXVI 89) and 
is also made use of by women during menstruation (Plin. XXVIII 256 /ae- 
dorum pilis suffiri volvas utile putant et in profluvio sanguinis coagulum bibt 
aut hyoscyami semen imponi). Combined, as here, with the saliva of a frog 
and the skin of a mule the hyoscyamus may be meant to restrain the erotic 
impulse (cf. Celsus II 33 et reprimunt et refrigerant). But when we consider 
the erotic character of mare’s milk (see below) and the equivalent use of 


grains of barley, recommended at the end of the recipe, it seems more probable 
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that the hyoscyamus is really meant to have an erotic effect which is to be 
annihilated by the two sorts of skin in which it is wrapped. This explanation 
is supported by a recipe, very similar to that of our papyrus, preserved to 
us by Kyran. p. 311 (infra): édqov déoma laBay pale &v avt@ bvevoy ydla 
zal booxvauiov omooay xal décor eis toy dovoteody Boayiova yuvvaimos xal 


0b ovddjwpeta: ef 08 Déheis mevodoa aitd, décor sic Govuday yervdoay, 


xal Own. , 

327. Peétov adtto yd&duxrvoc ixatov “you must moisten the grains 
with nvare’s milk”. foéyew with the gen. is used, so far as I can say, only 
here, on the analogy of Paztew sim. (Blass-Debrunner § 172 quotes Luc. 16, 24 
faantew 10. dxooy tod daxtviov datos [WS dat]; Kthner-Gerth § 417, 3 quotes 
Hom. hymn. in Dian.3 tmzovs dooaca Padvoyotvowo Médntos, Od. Il 261 yxeioas 
vupauevos sols Gdoc etc). 

yaAaxtos tmaxtov. For the use of milk in general see Pliny, N. H. 
XXVIII 123 ff. We may here quote Demot. Mag. Pap. ed. Griffith-Thompson 
col. XXII] 12: a scarab used in a love-charm — it is drowned in the milk of 
a black cow (later, differently prepared, given to the woman in wine); Marc. 
Emp. XXXIII 45 (= Priscian. p.346) /ac asininum cum lana sucida ad umbilicum 


habeat quotiens quis in venerem voluerit incitari; ib. § 49... globulos ... singulos 


ad diem ieiunus cum caprino lacte potabis si volueris esse salacior (cf. § 73). Mare’s 
milk is also recommended for washing the vulva of women (Plin. XXVIII 252), 
and the drinking of cow’s milk directly helps conception (ib. § 253). From these 
quotations it is evident that milk, when used in love-charms, influenced the 
sexual impulse. The standpoint of primitive logic may have been that the 
direct consequence of conception is that the breasts of a woman become filled 
with milk — and as primitive man elsewhere produces rain by imitating the 
consequences of the rain falling (e.g. the croaking of frogs etc.), so he antici- 
pates the consequences of pregnancy in order to make pregnant. Mare’s milk 
is sometimes used as medicine, e. g. Plin. XXVIII 159 combined with the 
testicles of bears or wild boars against poison and ‘lunacy (cp. 76., XXVIII 
224; § 226: comitialibus datur et lactis equini potus lichenque in aceto mulso biben- 
dus; XXXII 112 comitiales coagulum vituli marini bibunt cum lacte equino asi- 
naeve aut cum Punici suco quidam ex aceto mulso. — The combination: henbane 
and ass-milk we know from Pliny, N. H. XX 193 Heraclides ad inflationes sto- 
machi semen (viz. anesi) ¢ribus digitis cum castorei obolis duobus ex mutso dedtit, 
similiter ad ventris aut intestinorum inflationes et orthopnoicis quod ternis digitis 


prenderit seminis, tantundem hyoscyami cum lacte asinino. 


328. amouvens (dnouvées): anduvétc, Latin sanies (or saliva). Pliny 
gives further recipes in which the evil wmor of the frog is recommended for 
the medical treatment of diseased eyes and bad teeth (just as the saliva of a 
ruminating sheep is useful for the same purpose, according to Seren. Samm. 32 
= Prise. p. 346 Rose), N. H. XXXII 75 huius corporis wmorem derasum specillis 
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claritatem oculis inunctis narrant adferre, ib. § 136 ranae parvae ... sanies effi- 
cacissime psilotrum est si recens inlinatur (similarly the saliva of the salamandra, 
ib. XXIX 75 — both are ‘hairless’); ib. XXXII 80 suspendebat pedibus posterioribus 
eas Sallustius Dionysius ut ex ore virus deflueret in acetum fervens idque e pluribus 
ranis (for bad teeth); 7b. § 92 it is called in Latin saliva. Regarding the efficacy 
of a frog’s mwmor in our pap. we may refer to that of the salamandra, 7b. XXIX 
77 Sextus venerem accendi cibo earum, si detractis interaneis et pedibus et capite 
in melle serventur, tradit negatque restingui ignem ab tis (this probably was the 
opinion of others). And we may refer to the corresponding qualities of the 
saura bicodula (with two tails, see Abt’s note on Apul., Apor. 30, p. 36;8 Helm 
and cf. Demot. Mag. Pap. ed. Griffith-Thompson col. XIII p. 97). According to 
modern folklore in Germany and other countries the flesh of lizards is eaten 
as a love-charm (Vogt-Siebs, Schlesiens volkstimliche Uberlief. 1 2 § 599, quoted 
by Abt 1. 1.). 

%6m7p0v. The dung of animals (or the ashes of it), in magic and medicine 
alike, is just as efficacious as the animals themselves or their different parts 
(blood, entrails etc.). A detailed summary of the use of excrements in medicine 
is given by Galen, De simpl. med. etc. 1. X c. 18-29 Kithn (cf. the indices 
in Jan’s edition of Pliny’s N. H. under the names of the different animals). 
To illustrate details such as this in our pap. we may quote Hippokr. VII 214 
Littré: Against sterility you have to take the excrements of a hawk in sweet 
wine on an empty stomach. In Egyptian (and Greco-Egyptian) magic the 
excrements of pigeons, very popular as manure in the Nile-valley, are some- 
times, of course, expressly mentioned, P. Leid. Z 10.34 and P. Lond. CXXI 483 
(in a love-charm): éxi?vua totto: lapaoy 6vaov and tod oavdadiov oov xal 
Oytons xal xdmoov mEovoteods hevzns toa towy énitdve meds THY GoxtwMY 
héywy (the Adyoco has dropped out). The erotic nature of pigeons is well 
known, and the @ytivy is a familiar purgamentum (cp. the use of pitch, mioon, 
for purifying Aphrodite’s altar on Delos, Bull. hellén. XXVI11 71, 1. 66). In P. Bibl. 
Nat. 2651 we meet with the excrements of a shrewmouse, mentioned amongst 
the ingredients of the ‘inimical sacrifice’ to the Moon, of a baboon (ib. v. 2460, 
2586), of a mare (v. 3096), of a coek (P. Leid. Z 9, 22). To increase virility 
Pliny, N. H. XXVUI 262 recommends: (Bialcon iubet bibi) fauri a coitu urinam, 
luto tpso inlini pubem — at e diverso muris fimo inlito cohibetur virorum venus. 
In harmony with the above recipe is that used by the female practitioners of 
the Salernitan school (quoted from Thorndike, of. cit. I 740): stercus asini come= 
dunt mulieres Salernitanae in crispellis et dant viris suis ut melius retineant sperma 
et. sic concipiant. But that dung, excrements and rubbish in general, when 
stumbled upon, were believed to deprive a man of his virility, is expressly 
stated by Petron. 134: quae striges comederunt nervos tuos, aut guod purga- 
mentum nocte calcasti in trivio aut cadaver? 

When reading about these absurd and abominable ingredients in ancient 
and modern folklore and in ancient medicine we do well to remember the 


criticism these inanities called forth from the ancient physicians who were 
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the true successors of the sober-minded old Coan school of medicine. Galen, 
De simpl. med. etc. 1. X c. 1 (vol. XII p. 249 Ktihn) criticizes all odious medi- 
caments taken from the human body, such as Xenokrates recommended, in 
these words: -++2do1c id@d)tds te xal ooo wal xaTaUHVLOD YUVaLKdS 
aoehyn xai Pdehvou, xai tov’twy obdéy Fttoy h x6T7_0¢ Hy diaxyovoméryy 
TE TOIS KATA TO OTOMUA xai THY Paevyya mMoglois eis te TY yaotéoa xaTA- 
muwvopérny éyoawey 6 Zevonoatns 6 ti mote noveiv Ovvata. yéyoape dé xai 
MEO TOD xaTA TA WTA Oln0V xatanWoUévou. éya jmév ObY O08 TOBTOY ay 
bnéuewa xatamey, ep a ye undérote voojoa. mold 0° adtod Bdehvod- 
TE00V HyovmMaL THY xOmooY siya. xai jetloy ye Ovedds eoti GrdouWx@ 
oMpoovodyt xomeopayory dxovEew 1) aioxooveyoy (fellatorem) i xivador, 
ahha nal tov aioyoovoydy uddhoy Pdehuttoueia tobs qourixiloytas tay 
deopralorvtmy, « qaivetai mor maganhyowy mu adoyey 6 xxL RaTAUHYLOD 


"4 . 
Etvm@y. Kyran. p. 51, 41 recommends cerwmen of bears against earache. 


g29. Pare cic Sépp.a EAdQt0v. The superstitious use of stag’s skin 
is well-known (cf. Politis, Byz. Zeitschr. 1 559, and Preisendanz in Byz.-neugr. 
Jahrb. Vl 277 in his note upon Cod. Par. Graec. 2419, fol. 341 tadta yodwe éy 
déouat xeuados). We hear from Pliny XXVIII 149 (Kyran. p. 289 ad p. 60) 
that stag’s skin is useful to drive serpents away from the sleeping at night. 
We hear of serpent’s teeth inligatos pellibus caprearum cervinis nervis, used 
to obtain yaois from mighty men (ib. § 67). More apposite, perhaps, for illu- 
strating the point in our pap. is the passage ib. § 85 about the venomous 
spider, phalangium: ¢fertiwm genus est eodem phalangt nomine araneus lanugi- 
nosus grandissimo capite, quo dissecto inveniri dicuntur intus vermiculi duo adalliga- 
tigue mulieribus pelle cervina ante solis ortum praestare, ne concipiant, ut Caecilius 
in commentariis reliquit (cp. moreover ib. XXXII 116 cancri fluviatilis oculos cum 
carnibus lusciniae in pelle cervina inligatos praestare vigiliam; XXIX 68 compo- 
sitio qua invictos faciunt magorum mendacia: cauda draconis et capite, pilis leonts 
e fronte et medulla eiusdem, equi victoris spuma, canis ungue adalligatis cervino 
corio nervisque cervi alternatis et dorcadis, cp. ib. § 67). This use of stag’s skin 
in medicine is probably older than Greek medicine. We read in Demot. Mag. 
Pap. ed. Griffith-Thompson, Verso, col. X 1 sqq.: “another talisman for the foot 
of the gouty man: you write these names on a strip of silver or tin, you 
put it on a deer-skin, you bind it to the foot of the man named, déona 
élaqiov, with the two feet, etc.... you do it when the moon is in the con- 
‘stellation of Leo”. The deer and the lion have both got quick legs and so 
constitute good sympathetic remedies. It may be that stag’s skin is men- 
tioned in our pap. because the stag, which never suffers from fever (and is 
therefore a cure for fever, Pliny VIII 119, XXVIII 228), does not favour the 
erotic impulse (cf. the frog above). But this directly contradicts what we know 
of the stag’s nature from the ancient sources (cf., e. g., the hare). We may 
recall prescriptions such as Kyran. p. 22, 2 (receipt for a yagutijowyv +: + 
éupale eis déoma izvedsuovos 7 paxns 1) éhdqov i} yvaoc; Kyran. p. 40; 
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p. 50 f.; p. 248, 9; p. 289 ody dé oarvoim aooxexoumérn xooxvdi@ éy mEcoG) 
ovidnwy duohoyovpévas éoyaletar — sc. 4 yodn tot éhagov — zai Hdoryy. 
The same view holds good of the use of the stone éaqoxeoatitns. There- 
fore we are obliged to explain the use of the stag’s skin here in our papyrus 


as being due to its common use for amulets. 


329. SéonaTt Botdpdswvoc. Latin durdo (Ital. bordone, French bourdon) 
= mulus; Isid., Orig. XII 1,61 burdo ex equo et asina; Eug. Tolet., Carm. 42,2 
burdonem sonipes generat commixtus asellae (but reversely Corp. gloss. lat. 


ed. Loewe-Goetz II 324, 56 ijuiovos && inaov Ynletas xai Ovov, mulus, vurdo); 
Kyran. ed. de Mély-Ruelle p. 290 éai uédy (avdoar) Bdodmr, éat 0& yuvamady 
wotda. For further references see Thes. ling. lat. s. vy. and Sophocles’ Dict. s. v. 
(Botvedmr, Boveddmoy), cf. Olck’s art. ‘Esel’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenc. VI 
664 sqq.; P. Lips. 87,1 and 8 (4th cent. A.D.) yovads Bovodwrar. 

As the salacity of the donkey was proverbial (the blood of a male ass, 
its skin, its dung are used in an amatorium in Demot. Mag. Pap. col. XXV 25 
and 29; the placenta of a she-ass ib., Verso col. XIV 6), so also was the barren: » 
ness of the mule (Plin. N. H. VIII 173; Heim, /ucant. mag. No. 91, No. tor -- miutlae 
partus was a prodigium). This is why we meet with so many medical or 
superstitious recipes in which mules or hinnies are used to make men im- 
potent or women unable to conceive. According to Diosk. III 134 Wellm. (with 
further references) the plant ijuwovioy (Goadnvos) was so called because it 
made women sterile; it was used alone or as an amulet together with the 
hoof of a mule (doxet 08 Gtomoy eivan xa? éEavtyy xai meta HuLovoy OmdAijs 
neouamtouéyy) and bound on the patient in mule’s skin: “when you use it 
as an anticonceptional remedy you have to dig it up when the night is moon- 
less or during the day”. Plac., Med. 13 states that a woman cannot conceive 
if she burns the testicle of a mule over a fire made up of an arbor infelix, 
if she thereafter extinguishes it (cf. above, note on 1. 321) in the urine of a 
castrated animal and after her menstruation binds it to her arm (her right 
arm? cf. Marc. Emp. XXXII] 6) in the skin of a mule. Similarly Kyran. p. 57, 21 
6 0& evt@vumos Gozis (sc. of the weasel) éy #iuovetwm Oéouatt desis xal 
mequagveis aovddnatoy &ou +-+ tols d& GoxEs atts anoteuve év am0- 
xoovoe, adrny d& Caoay des; (ib. p. 91, 24 (Aaunvoic- ++ &ay é&vdjon tts 
éy Futovov oxvter xal meoiayn yvvanl, aGovddnatoy gov amaedpatoy) etc. 
And Pliny (N. H. XXX 148) tells us that if a man sprinkles his body with sand 
in which a mule has rolled, his erotic desire is weakened. With this recipe 
we may compare Plin. XXX 142: inhiberi venerem pugnatoris galli tecsticutts, 


anserino adipe inlitis adalligatisque pelle arietina tradunt. 


330. ATOxOOvVaTLXOS (A4a0xOOVOIC) is a technical term used in medicine 
(4stox00votixa q~douaxa, xatamhdaomata) as well as in astronomy and astro- — 
logy; here it means the waning of the moon (see the Diction. of Stephanus- 
Hase and Sophocles s. v., cf. infra). In Cod. astr. VII p. 223, 15 Boll the ada0- 
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xoovoels is defined thus: a. 0€ éowy, dtay i oedynvyn magadiaén ty xara 
didpetoov ijhiaxiy jwoigay 8 xaleitar metwmoig wo moody E' (ib. p. 224, 6 
amoxgovoux) d& éxdydy, éaeineo maoadddéaca tas xatd diduetooy axti- 
vas a0 TOTE EXxQOVEMOY xa MEiwmoly TOY Putoyv abtis #yet). The Kyran. 
P- 34, 27 gives to éy dmoxoovoe (é. a. oedijvns p. 47, 13) the variant AnEmpu- 
TOVONS Tihs oEdijyys. 

The moon, according to popular and astrological belief in Greece and 
elsewhere, was the female principle of all physical life (in mythology the same 
idea was represented primarily by Gaia). The moon was ‘la grande ouvriére 
des pronostics universels’ (Bouché-Leclercq, L’astrologie grecque 463, who quotes 
Cod. Flor. p. 138 af mév Goxai mavtos modyuatos and ceding AauPavortat, 
ta 0& téln ano tot oizodeondtov abijs; Hopfner Offend. sauber 1 § 826 sqq.), 
in the minds of some theologians she was simply «ujtmyo tod xoGmov (Plut., 
De Is. 43). More especially the moonregulated the menstruation of women, and 
this was probably one of the reasons why it was held to exert such an essen- 
tial influence on the erotic life of both sexes and subsequently on the horo- 
scope of men in general, cf. e. g. Vett. Val. p. 1, 16 Kroll (and the Berlin MS 
26 in Codd. astrol. VII p. 222 Boll): 4) oednvn qvoems got byods xal wuyods 

onuaiver 0& +++ o@mua, ovddnwur, yauoy yvoutmor etc. So the dywy7 
in P. Bibl. Nat. 2460 (see supra 1. 140) is directed to the moon. The stone 
oednvitns was inter alia used as a love-charm (Damigeron lat. 36, p. 191 Abel). 
This accords with the statement of Plut., De Is. 52 (cf. 41) modo ta éommxe 
my oedyvyny émixahodyta (sc. the Egyptians). The peoples that regard the 
moon as being masculine, think that he can even impregnate women (in 
Greenland and in French Brittany; Frazer, Balder I 75 sqq.), as he formerly 
impregnated the mother of Apis (Plut., De Is. 43). 

This influence of the moon on organic life has even left definite traces 
in Egyptian mythology (cf. Hopfner, Tierhult der alten Agvpter 26; Brehm, Tier- 
leben® 1 184). The baboon (the cynocephalus) was the animal of Thoth (the 
moon), and its salacity is one of its most characteristic features (Hopfner p. 
30, note 3). Now Horapollon I 14 tells us: oediyny 0& yoaqortes «++ xvvO- 


/ * ~ os \ (2 MS. N Je (2) , 3 / 
xépahoy Cwyoapotva :-: dtay yao ++ 4 oedyyn ovvodevovoa Alia apatiotos 
velyytal, tote 4 Dijdeva (sc. xvvoxéq~ados) ++ & ths MOlas PioEews aimaocoeta. 


We should compare this notice (as R. Winsch did) with P. Bibl. Nat. 2600 éxxol- 
vetar xvvoxéipahos Stay ta unviata. Thus the baboon either had its menses 
when the moon ‘copulated’ with the sun, or else was born (?) when the moon 
‘had its menses’. 

The waxing of the moon is everywhere known to be prosperous to every 
action, it makes everything in nature, organic and anorganic, increase, prosper, 
succeed. Conversely its waning has the opposite effect in just the same degree, 
making everything decrease and prove a failure. But in superstitious medicine 
it may also make man’s diseases and misfortunes abate (just as nails or hair 
cut when the moon is waning grow more slowly, etc.). Astrological medicine, 


in particular, attributed an important role to the moon: avtn yag, ac mod- 
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dduis elonnamer, ToD avTOS O@matos &ot xvola (‘Ptolem.’ anon. p. 140, quoted 
by Bouché-Leclergq 1. 1. 521). The prognostication depended on the position of the 
moon in relation to the planets and to the signs of the zodiac (cf. moreover 
the relation of fever to the sun and moon and the zodiac, Plin. XXX 96 sq.). 
In medieval and modern folklore the same characteristics of the moon are 
prominent: the killing season of farmers is the waxing moon (see the copious 
materials collected by Nils Lid, Norske slakteskikkar [Oslo, 1924] I 24-38), 
more especially we note that weddings or, less frequently, proposals of marri- 
age had to take place at this time. Generally the reason alleged is that 
otherwise the young couple would be poor, but originally the waxing moon 
was merely the appropriate time for them to obtain offspring. At this time, 
also, the farmer leads the cow to the ox, or the mare to the stallion (Feil- 
berg, Jydske ordbog Il 659 a, Lid 1. 1. 50 sqq.). According to Aelian, H. a. IX 
6 beasts of burden born in the waning moon are weaker than others. On 
the other hand the Norwegians used to castrate animals just at that time (natu- 
rally for when the moon was on the wane it was supposed that their strength 
was at the minimum and the operation did not do them so much harm). 

The full moon is sometimes prescribed as the season for preparing a 
ove-charm: e.g. in Griffith and Thompson, Demot. Mag. Pap. col. XIII 17, 
col. XXIII 22; the r4th of the lunar month 7b. col. XXVII 37; the 4th 70. col. 
XXI 19. In the P. Bibl. Nat. 2711 the 13th (just before the full moon) and 
t4th are likewise recommended. The sorceress collects her herbs by moon- 
light, Hor., Sat. 1 8, 21. For medicine compare Plin. XXIX 274. 

The waning of the moon is prescribed in malevolent magic: P. Leid. 
V ir, 28 éy asoxoovoa dé attoO amotéhet totaias ovons tho Deod; Pap. 
Lond. XLVI 344 (in an imprecation) xoétoooy 0é movEeis osdyyyns mevovmsyye. 
According to P. Bibl. Nat. 753 you have to kill a scarab (= Sun) év doaay# 
™ms> oehjvyns (cf. doaayiuata oedyyyn Schol. Arat. p. 474, 2 Maass). 

So also in medical receipts for healing the fever, the gout etc.: Alex. 
Trall. ed. Puschm. II 581; 583; 579 oedijvys ovons éy aoxoovoe 7 év Gom0e@ 
Cwdiom xat Koovov évdvoet. Ps.-Theodor. p. 292, 23 Rose ad varices sine ferro 
curandas, etc. +++ luna decrescente facies; ib. p. 1313, 3 on the 17th or 18th day. 
Plin. XXVIII 48 verrucas avellunt a vicesima luna, in limitibus supini ipsam in- 
tuentes [1] ultra caput manibus porrectis et quidquid adprehendere eo fricantes. Marc. 
Emp. XII 24 carmen ad dentin dolorem mirificum de experimento : luna decrescente 
die Martis sive die Jovis haec verba dices septies ‘argidam margidam sturgidan’; 
ib, XV 19 [ad rheumaticos] mustela die Jovis luna vetere capla...XXV 13 ete. 
Kyran. p. 34,7 (€ dmoxecvoe aeoiapdérvtes) and 1. 27; p. 35, 253 P-47) 13; P- 
79,10 Anyotvons oehivns xai ovons attic ey tiydvow &y juéoa oaPbParov 
meol aoay #’, etc. — The exception is perhaps only apparent when Priscian 
(p. 346 Rose) gives this recipe for conception: folles corticem arboris a fulgore 
percussae et piperis (cf. Kyran. p. 16, 25) grana XXVIII, teres simul et die Jovis luna 
decrescente potui dabis (we may doubt whether ‘decrescente’ represents the correct 


tradition). From the ancient Icelandic Biskupasogur II 180 Dr. Fr. Gren (in his article 
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in Festskrift til A. Kjer, Oslo 1924, p. 13 ff.) cites an interesting instance of 
trepanning effected at high water: ‘such work is most easily done at high 
water because at that time the meninx reaches up to the crown of the head, 
but at ebb-time there is a large interval’ (i. e. between the brains and the 
skull). The author refers to Galen and to Beda (De temporum rat., ch. 18 = 
Migne vol. XC p. 420), but without having found any exactly corresponding 
literary source for trepanning which is made dependent on flood- and ebb- 
time. No doubt the influence of the moon on surgical operations is the origin 
of such a detail (cf. Bouché-Leclerq, L’astrologie grecque, p. 523 ff.). According to 
Maxim. VII 297, 314 Ludw., however, you must not operate upon a patient 
when the moon is new or full. 

In connection with the recipe in our pap. we may notice the fatal effect 
of the coincidence of the menses with the waning of the moon. Their disas- 
trous virtues will then work together, Plin., N. H. XXVIII 77 ex ipsis vero 
mensibus, monstrificis alias, uti suo loco indicavimus, dira et infanda vaticinantur, 
e quibus dixisse non pudeat, si in defectus lunae solisve congruat vis illa, in- 
remediabilem fieri, non segnius et in silente luna coitusque tum maribus exitialis 
esse atque pestiferos +++ § 79 aes contactu (sc. mensium/ grave virus odoris ac- 
cipere et aeruginem, magis si decrescente luna id accidat. 

The Greeks shared the superstition about the moon with the Egyptians. 
Plutarch (in his treatise De Is. 8) mentions that the Egyptian priests abstained 
from onions and the flesh of swine, because, as they themselves said, the 
onions were the sole plants that throve well, and the pigs were the sole 
animals that copulated, when the moon was waning. 

gy tyAv*x@ Cwdtw. This accumulation of dates to be observed is a 
constant feature of magical procedure (superstitious medicine etc.). 

The first sign of the zodiac was male, the second female etc., according 
to the Pythagorean rule that odd numbers were male and even numbers female. 
The moon and the female planets were especially favourable or mighty in 
the female signs, aS were, conversely, the sun and the male planets in the 
male signs (Bouché-Leclercq, L’astrologie gr. p. 154). We may only cite Ma- 


netho III 365 sq.: ‘ ek 
Golotoy Evi Cq@oLot MAOEIVOL 


Gooeat ev Titiy, év Ondvtéooit b& Myyny. 


In addition we may give the following references in regard to this detail in our 
papyrus: Ptolem., Tetrab. IV c. 5 (Vett. Valens II ch. 37—9 Kroll) and cf., e. g., 
Codd. astr. II p. 212, 6 7 “Apooditn Lehijyny diauetootoa ta me0¢ yao 
obx ayava’ 7 yao ob did0t téxva 7 magézovoa tadta Vavatot 7) Ghhws mos 
2 ~ / A , Ave i) P tA ” / 
anootegel +++ xaddlov yao Lehjyvn nal “Amoodityn teteaywvor 7 diduetooe 
rf » \ ‘ = 7 / . 

éxl maytos moaymatos Cyhotuniay magéxovow ; ib. vol. V 3 (Heeg), p. 79, 31: 
éml wey Goosvixis yevéoewms ta PTA ev aooerinois C~dlois tryovTAa Hai 6 
Hoocxdm0s tuo ayadonoudy Bewmoovuevos evtoxiay mowtow, emi dé 
Onruxhis yevécews Svotoxtayv nowio--- Kodvos (v. infra) jeooxonody 


“a / , > ~ ~ + Wa > 
Ovotoxiay maoézet, uahiota éy toig Inhvxois Copdio.s. 
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év jhuéow Kodvov 4 ‘Eppot. Saturnus who according to Greek my- 
thology swallowed his own children, was according to common astrological 
belief wvyoor and &yo0v, and therefore caused barrenness and childlessness; 
Anonym. Venet. in Codd. astr. II p. 161, 5 tov Kodvoy waoi+++ momtiy +++ ynoeias, 
atenvias +++; ib. p. 163,23 ovy dé tH Ledivy 6 Kodvos vooomows: tod yao 
ompuatos 4 Lekyyvn deomdlea. eet O& xat puntéoa Ondoi, dledoevtixds Forar 
Lytomay mo0cwnmy xat Piov untowmod. ai d& moakas adoareic *oorta, 
Out xal abt aaons moagews xvovever, cf. ib. p. 210, 28 on Saturnus as 
diametricaly opposed to the moon, and Vett. Val. p. 193, 4 Kroll, moreover Serv. 
Aen. III 139 ++ + Junoni procreationem liberorum (sc. dicatam), sterilitatem horum 
tam Saturno quam Lunae, hanc enim sicut Saturnum orbandi potestatem habere 
(oppos. Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 1113). Similarly Artemidorus writes in his inter- 
pretation of dreams, II 39: Kodvoc xai Titdves-+- adte yauety énutoémovow 
ovte maidas éoomévovs sto0ayogevovow. In a charm for learning the future 
by swallowing the heart of a hoopoe (Kyran. p. 20, 16 Zotm 0é& juéoa Koovov, 
cednyns avatohkxis ovons; quite an opposite effect is produced when you 
carve a man and a woman on an onyx on the day and in the hour of 
Saturnus, Kyran. p. 172, 29). Even in North-African magic of to-day we meet 
with this rdle of Saturnus, who is supposed to be very potent to disunite 
man and wife (Doutté 1. 1. p. 287: ‘sur Phoroscope du scorpion, a Vheure de 
Saturne — récitez dessus les noms de la lune, a l’envers, 99 fois’). 

For the combination of the moon and Mercurius (cf. art. ‘Hermes’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realenc. VIII col. 791, 15 and Plut., De Is. 41: ta) uéy “Hdien tov “Hoa- 
xléa uvdohoyotow éviOouuévoy ovumeoutoleiy, 77H SE Dehhvn Tov Hou Hy) 
we may refer to Vett. Val. p. 122 Kroll: “aegl texv@oews 7 dtexviacs?:- - 
él O& Onhvnijs yevéoews, &ayv Ledyvyn é&v Houov tomo wyn, i 0& “Apoo- 
ditn & dooerixas Codie bx0 Kodvov pwaotvendy 7} otzodeomotnOy, ATEXVOL 
yivovta 7} ta yervaiusva Ovapdstoovery. For the rest it is rather puzzling 
to find the old phallic god of the Greeks causing atexvia and dovddnwia in 
magic. For an opposite view of Mercury we may refer e.g. to Codd. astr. II 
p. 178 sq. and to the use of herba Mercurialis in medicine (Seren. Samm. 35; Plin., 
N. H. XXV 39 sqq.; Pris. p. 346, 10 Rose). — We might rather have expected 
the ‘day of Mars’ instead of the ‘day of Mercury’ in our pap. In later Euro- 
pean folklore, however, the day of Mars (cf. Pfeiffer in Boll’s Ssotcheia p. 108) 
is just as favourable as the ‘day of Jupiter’ (mardi, jeudi) for magical pro- 
ceedings. The moving day for German servants is Tuesday or Thursday — 
they avoid Monday, Friday and Saturday (Sartori, Site wnd Brauch WU 39). 


332, Tato xpttatc. The barley was not mentioned before, but pro- 
bably the author has added it from a different source (where he also found 
the word jotdda instead of fovgdmy) to supplement the hyoscyamus indicated 
above. The barley is mentioned together with the menses in the recipe Kyran. 
p. 13, 12, quoted above 1. 323,n. In Scandinavian countries grains of wheat, crushed 
in a mill in the middle of the night, prevent a woman from conceiving — the 


woman may also swallow the grains with the same result (Ploss-Bartels, Das 
20) A c C 5 
Weib” | 760). The grains in this and other love-charms apparently symbolize 
the semen virile, as do all seeds of leguminous plants (see above note on 1. 321). 
wobAas. For the form sodda we may refer to Herwerden’s Lex. 
supplet. (Ps.-Codin ed. Preger p. 239, 12; see also Sophocles’s Dict., Schol. Theoph. 
Antec. [6th cent.] IV 3, 8). But P. Lips. 97 XXI 20 wovdy. 
ree > xX > , , . . 
pumoS “TO WTtov povAas. The ear-wax of men and animals is 
sometimes prescribed in superstitious medicine, e. g. Plin., N.H. XXVIII 40: human 
ear-wax against the bites of men (morsus hominis inter asperrimos quoque 
numeratur. medentur sordes ex auribus ac, ne quis miretur, etiam Scorpionum icti- 
bus serpentiumque statim inpositae, melius e percussi auribus; produnt ita et redu- 
vias sanari), cerumen of animals against furuncles (ib. XXX 108). Here of 
course the mule is preferred for the same reason as above, see note on 
Bovodwy 1. 329 and compare Kyran. p. 6t (also ib. p. 258, p. 290) tijc oby wovdas 
6 OUm0s 6 éy TH) Wri~y aovidnatoy Gxows éotiv, éy Séomate abtis meoLa- 
, 2. \ \ wea ~ 4 > / \ PLA /, 3 
pets. guy 0& tov Ovaoyv das Addoa ev adtw (var. oly oiv@) yvvami, od 
ouddjwetar moté; ib. p.13, 21: e@ O08 od ovddafeiy (sc. ij yuri), tod xexn- 
vyotos (opp. lewvxotos) oméomatos tis ydv<xvyotdns tis Potavns pete 
ed > A 2 / / > > 4 n Jf , . 
OvmOV WtOS Iuovov mEquamtéodmM ep? Sooy ay Héhn yoovor; ib. p. 65,2 and 
p. 291 (ad p. 64). 


333. yyy én [Z]uvevys. For the identification of the dywyy 
by means of the deity addressed or mentioned we may compare “Amddlwvoc 
aitontos, P. Lond. CXXI 727; ib. 222 éveoaitytoy Byoas (= Horus), ete. 
For the supplement aywyi) /éxi/ Zudvovns cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 1496. The scribe 
has left out the detail that the sorcerer has to throw myrrh into the fire as 
he is pronouncing the formula. On this point we may compare the ‘burnt- 
offering’ in our papyrus |. 295 ff. and Doutté 1.1. p.253: the woman who 
wants to make a man love her, must procure the following materials from 
a neighbouring house where she has never dined: coriander, caraway, mastic 
of the terebinth, lime, cummin, verdigris, myrrh, the blood of an animal which 
has had its throat cut and a bit of a broom obtained from a churchyard. 
On a dark night she must go out into the fields with a stove and throw 
each of these ingredients on the fire saying: ‘Oh, coriander, drive him to 
me mad... o myrrh, let him pass a terrible night’ etc. Then she will add 


in another tone: ‘If he is quiet, burn him, if he forgets, let him remember’, etc. 


334. mAkxav tot Badravtov. For the importance of the bath in 
magic see above 1. 75 and Hopfner, Offend. I § 195 (§ 210, § 225). The story 
of the young man who recited the 7 vowels in the bath, touching first the 
marble and then his breast, and was therefore put to death, is told by Amm. 
Mare. 29, 2 (this took place 371 A.D.; cf. the design in Kopp, Pal. crit. III 300 
= Hopfner I § 770). Somewhat similar to the love-charm in our papyrus is 
the recipe in P. Lond. CXXI 467 where you are instructed to write the magic 


figure and the holy names on a potsherd from the sea and to place this in 
the ézoxavotijooy of a bath. While placing it there you have to recite the 
holy names and the prayer indicated in the papyrus. In P. Berl. Il 48 ff. where 
Apollo is called upon as the divine soothsayer, you have — if the method 
indicated fails — to write a magic figure on papyrus and throw it into the 
hypocaust of a bath. The author adds: évo1 dé obx eis bn0xa0TOaY, GPOdOOY 
yao éouy, GA” bnoxeeuvdow tod} dvyvov i) baoxatw abto wHéaow: eay 
uu o8tMs traxovon, éverdjoas to atta Oaxe (viz. amd Piodavatov) 0 
Cadvov Bake sis bxdxacotoay Pakaviov tw aéuatyn ijuéog meta thy éxixdnow, 
héy@y, etc. The fire-place of the bath and the hypocaust (vaporarium) are 
regarded as still hotter than the light of a lamp, and it is clear that the 
burning of the paper, and this only, is able to force the god or demon in- 
voked on the paper to do the will of the supplicant (in this respect the 
interpretation of Hopfner should be corrected). In general the stoves of the 
baths were the hottest places that an ancient Egyptian or Greek could imagine 
(cf. P. Soc. It. I no. 28,13 xatavayxdoate Tooyoviay ijy éexev Nehoyévera 
Blndiva +++ eis to Bakayeioy xai yevod Paldaviooa). To him it was as hot 
as hell still is in the belief of some Christians. 

Bakaviov. The scribe first put down the Latin form faduwiov which 
may have been just as familiar to him as the Greek fadayveiov (or the form 
fadwiov may be due to regressive assimilation, cp. 1. 201, n.). 


335. Lutova Zt pve, etc. This prayer to ‘Smyrna’ reminds us in 
many respects of the prayer in P. Bibl. Nat. 1496-1715, where the Myrrh (the 
Ionic form Smyrna prevailed in Hellenistic Greek as so often elsewhere), so 
familiar to us as the most popular incense of antiquity, is addressed as pos- 
sessing supreme power in love affairs, leading the beloved one to the lover. 
Such invocations of sacred plants are familiar from P. Berl. II 81 ff.: Aagpyy, 
faytoavrns teooy mutoy “AnodAwyos; P. Bibl. Nat. 286 ff. in the plucking of a 
herb for magic purposes (for further details see Hopfner I § 483 ff., we may 
recall the dialogue between the laurel and the olive-tree in the Aitia of Kalli- 
machos, P. Oxyrh. torr). The extensive use of myrrh in drugs which were 
supposed to heal diseases of the genitalia, and its use in aphrodisiaca may 
be derived from its very frequent use as incense in the cult of gods (im casu 
Aphrodite) which also gave rise to the important part played by Smyrna in 
the dGywyat (the role of the myrrh-tree in mythology also points to its erotic 
importance). On myrrh cf. Abt, Apol. des Apul. p. 133. For its use in aphrodisiaca 
compare, e. g., Marc. Emp. XXXIII 8, 10, 28 (turis masculi selibram), 47, 59, 60. 


335. Staxovotoa, see above 1. 279, n. 
336. T&-+++ at py &vaTAOaEaGa. In order correctly to describe 


the supreme might of ‘Smyrna’ the magician mentions her revolutionary inter- 
vention in the world-order; on this point see 1. 141, n. For the mountains 


a 


mentioned here we may perhaps refer to P. Lond. XLVI 272 (in an dzetdy 
addressed to the deity invoked): xateveyJijoetae 6 adlos xal ta dvio bon Ev 
fora, ‘the two mountains’ meaning, as Goodwin remarked, the two mountain 
chains on either side of the Nile. 

In the same way that Horus in P. Berl. I 29 is praised as the ruler of 
the Nile (jxé wou 6 Gytos "Qoiwy 6 dvaxeiuevos év ta Booei~, 6 émxvhw- 
dovuevos ta tod Nethov Gevjuata, etc.), the prayer addressed to Smyrna 
reminds her in highly eulogistic style of the prominent part which she played 
in the Osiris-drama owing to her power of burning her enemies. Thus she 
has burnt the ‘godless Typhon, she has fought on the side of Horus, protected 


Anubis, and showed the way to Isis’. 


339. &TOTAY = SnOTAY, cf. the Eudoxos pap. 18, 16 dtay = Otay; Mayser, 
Gramm. p. 61. 

TOV GtPOPLAOV THO TAKS TOD Barhkaviov tovToOD, ‘the top 
(cone) of the tablet of the bath’? or simply ‘the fire from the fuel of the 
bath’? I must leave to those who are specially versed in the construction of 
ancient baths to clear up the exact meaning of the wAd& and the otodftdos. 
The otodpidoc may be a new term for some part of the heating apparatus, 
if it does not simply mean the flickering flame itself (cf., e. g., Anth. Pal. XV 5 
otoopii@ Avyyvi). For the myrrh is probably thrown straight into the: fire (but 
in that case what does the aAa& mean? Is it the clypeus of the /aconicum?). 


BAI. THS xPAaTALAS HAL ATMAPALTHTOD AvaYXIS UaoXEAAL etc. 
Much like this passage is the mention of the ‘Necessity’ in P. Lond. CXXI 302 
(in an dy@yimoy atdmoor): éooxilm oe, Ootoaxe, xata tHS miKEGS aYayxNS 
paozedd A0(yos) wai zat toy tyuMoidy tetayuévoy hax haxwo haxijov 
poovziha xhauov etc. (for the text see my treatise The Greek Mag. Pap. in the 
Brit. Mus. in Videnskapsselsk. Forh. 1923), ib. CXXII 9 éooyilw oe natn ths 
pots avayxns waoxedd wacxehdwm q~uovxertapawd ooeopalayoa onkiziur 
inxozoor avoinnyarvé henetay henetay yvovvopon. The uaoxeddt-hoyos on 
the former place has of course to be filled out, as it is in the latter passage cited. 
P. Mimaut. 1, 124 éooxifw oe xata tis éBoamis pwris xat xata tis 
avayuns tay dvayzxaiwy waoxedht waoxeddw@. Also in the ‘Mithraic liturgy’, 
P. Bibl. Nat. 604 émimahod ai &vexa Ths natemeryovons xal miMOAS xAl aTAQal- 
Tijtov avayxns, ib. 2859 ob yuo dvadhuxtos dvdyxn, cf. 3024 6 ayyehos 6 
amagaitntos (1. 1456 is to be read wotoa xai avayxzat, cf. 1. 1399); Audollent, 
Def. tab. no. 16 (from Syria) frg. Il 5 xat& tis «++ avayx/[ys/. For avayxy 
in general see the Indices in the editions of Wessely, Kenyon and Winsch, 
Seth. Verfluch. p.120 f. (s. v. ‘Ananke’ and ‘Typhon-Seth’), Whereas we some- 
times hear of ‘him who rules the Necessity’ (P. Lond. CXXI 236 6 émi tijs 
dyayxns aopadiaw, ib. 648 6 éal tis dyayxns tetaypévos taxovp ta Law 
capaw) adwva apoacaé, cf. ib. CXXII 94), the Sethian tablets mention 6 


bao wy ayayxny, which possibly — but only possibly — may be connected 


with the prophet and helper of the daughter of Ananke, the Lachesis, in the 
eschatological myth of Plato, De rep. X 617 d; see Wansch, Seth. Verfluch. 
p- 94 ff. (‘the constraint — dvayxn — of the elements’, mentioned in the Pist. 
Soph. ed. Schmidt p. 172, 25 and elsewhere, is different). In this way magic 
has preserved the old Orphic conception of the almighty Ananke (Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth. 1040), the fatalis Necessitatis lex (Firm. I 8, 1 Kroll), which is of such 
importance in the fatalism of astrology (Bouché-Leclercq, L’astrologie grecque 597). 

On the muaoxedh-Adyos, heré attached to Ananke, see above lI. 154, n. 


345. THS TOUTOU avayuns Aaxt Aaxtw Aaxtwlvd|] Aaxt@voda, 
‘the Necessity of this’ — probably ‘this’ means the paoxeddi etc. just named, 
cf. P. Lond. CXXI 302, where the phrase “those appointed over the Punish- 
ments” is directly followed by daxi laxim, etc. 


346. &Eo0v xa¥oov without any copula, cf. P. Lond. CXXI 907 aéys da- 
ludons, P. Bibl. Nat. 395 aor xatadnooy (but, e. g., ib. 349 -+: xal aor xai 


xatadnooy {a£or}). 


348. terdkmyvon, ete. For law Lafawd Adwyvat see above |. 42 n., 
P. Osl. 6, 1 (Eitrem and Fridrichsen, Lin christl. Amulett p. 9 f.). Cayoupy, 
see above Fig.2. «Bpatiaw, P. Lond. XLVI (in the invocation of the 
Creator of the world, used to unloose fetters, etc.) 476 +--+ éym yao eiu 
oddaymovy Aahau Phacalad vam tem vebovdI capioiap bod ao batraw 
awd capawd matoven Cayovon fpagovy admvar ehamat, etc.; ib. 1. 55 (in an 
abtontos) «epBatiawt + vovmd, etc. P. Bibl. Nat. 3019 doxilwm oe xata tod 
Yeot tov Epoaiwy - Inoov + vaba + wan + apoawd - aia: Dad + ele + eho - 
anwm + €ov + utpaey + afpaouas + taba oaov + apedped - hava + afoa - 
puagowa + Boaxt wy, etc.; this formula has been discussed by L. Blau, Das alt- 
jiid. Zaub. 115 and Deissmann, Licht vom Osten 222. Of importance here are, 
inter alia, the numerous variations of magic names formed with afoa (aofa, 
apao or aPaoa), Hebr. ‘four’ (cf. also Aafoia — which Deissm. however inter- 
prets as Aafoootomia — and |. 3030 ff.), aBeawd probably meaning — as Blau 
interpreted it — the ‘four signs’ or ‘symbols’, i. e. the Tetragrammaton, the 
Iahve, the Jaw (Samar. Japa, = Im or Iov? cf. the Onomasticum sacrum in P. 
Heid. ed. Deissmann I no. 5, 1 and 18, but fae is also the Egyptian word for 
‘soul’ — in this case we have to read 1. 3020 tafaXu>-vay). But Blau is not 
right in correcting wiaBasy (cf. Ein christl. Amulett 14, note on 1.7 — wut, 
i.e. six s, probably reappears in an old Runic inscription from Norway). 
Afoauwas was probably changed into Afagmuas (Blau), but Mao(o)ia and even 
Bellona are still there in their original forms. Moreover we have Thoth (Ouji), 
as we heard of Ptah in |. 3015 and as we have Osiris-Atum in our papyrus 
below 1. 352. For foaxi(wy) 1. 3022 compare above Fig. 1, n. (as regards de- 
tails I may add the following: 1. 3017 zaytos daiuovos moixtoy 6y<o) ua 


popettar; yovomddotys 1. 3047 is of course ‘God who moulded [man], yodc 
simply meaning z740¢). We may also compare P. Leid. V 5, 28, cf. «Beou- 
pevOm? (P- Bibl. Nat. 2060 should be written ap<eoa) wero). ‘Abracadabra’ 
may be derived from a syllabary, beginning with a-fa-ya-da, these four syl- 
ables being summed up at the end with the Hebr. afoa ‘four’ — just as the 
magical papyri very often indicate the sum of the letters of a magic name 
at the end in order to avoid any mistake. Cf. also P. Leid. W 5, 43 -: 
aopadaimae, and in general Dornseiff, Das Alphabet p. 44. 


349. TETOYVOVOL: yvouvgt, see |. 219, n. 
352. ooteaton: probably = Osir(is)-Atum. 


353. &ytpat cexutyyv, also P. Bibl. Nat. 2263 (in a prayer addressed 
to Selene-Hecate), cf. 369, P. Lond. XLVI 242 etc. (see Wessely’s Index) and, 
e. g., Clytemnestra addressing the Furies, Aesch., Eum. 140 éyew éyeroe, xai 
ov tO, éya) 08 o8. 


354. Umaye, cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 348, 371, esp. in N. T., but also in classical 
Greek, see the Dict.; here of course it means quite the opposite of ‘going slowly 
away. For this verb and for the whole passage compare P. Bibl. Nat. 345 ff. 
doxilm aaytas dOaiwovas tobs éy tH tOn@ TOvTM oVvUMAQacTAIYaL TO) 
Oai“ovt TOVI@ xal avEyErpat uot oavtoy: ++ xal Uxaye eis maYTA TOROP 
wat eis Mav Gupodoy xai eis adoay oixiay, etc. In P. Leid. W 7, 17 probably 
dvavéyerooy (viz. ‘the dead’), not diaéyeroor. 


355. “vuyov for avotyoy, Mayser, Gramm. p.110. The aorist 7vouya 
seems to be unknown. 

dvvyov avtHo tHy Se€tav mAcuodcy, etc.: cf. the prayer to Smyrna, 
P. Bibl. Nat. 1498 ff., 1522: ov ef Suvova  mixoa, i yakenyn::---: Ml) eioéh- 
Ons abtis dia toHy Gupatwor, py Sie THY TAcvEGY, wy dia THY 6ydyor 
unde Ova tod Gu*ddov unde 1a THY UEhoy, Gdha dia THS poyhs nal Eu- 
bewoy attis éy th xaodia nal xavooy aitis ta omsayyva, to otidos, tO 
7UA0, T avEvUGa, TA Gotd, Tots pvehols EWS FAIN OOS Eué, etc. This very 
detailed enumeration, declaring the will of the supplicant first in a negative, 
then in a positive sense (cf. also 7b. 1505 ff.), has its counterpart in our pa- 
pyrus. We can now see that the prayer in the Paris papyrus just mentioned 
is intended to compete, as it were, with other versions of the ‘prayer to 
Smyrna’, and apparently to outvie these by using still more poetical language. 
P. Soc. Ital. Ino. 28, 12 piéEow tiv xaodiay 10 nag tO avedua (ib. 1.15 THY 
weyny is added, 1. 46, 54, 58 xadcov avomwoor tiy wryiy, TY xaQdiay, etc.). 
P. Lond. CXXI 389 only: +--+ é&00xilw tuds, dyia dvouata tis Kaeo, 
Onm> éay natapate sic ta omhayyva ths (deiva), ete. 

For the adevod cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 1887 where the adeveai of the Cerberus 
are inscribed with magical characters. Ought it to be the ‘right side’, because 
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this side of the body is not ordinarily protected by amulets? In Griffith- 
Thompson, 1. 1. col. XXV 27 (‘a method to put the heart of a woman after a 
man’) you use a swallow and a hoopoe — ‘you take the heart out of the right 
ribs of both of them’. 


356. PAME = Wd, cf. Mayser, Gramm. p. 08. P. Bibl. Nat. 1505 (in the 
dywyy, addressed to Smyrna) éya@) dé déyw oe cagxopayoy xal ployixty tHS 
xagdias, 1733 (Eowta) +++ gléyovta ty wuyny, 2767, al. cf. 1. 355 above; 
Theokr. Il 26 ottw tow xal Aélqus évi qhoyl odox’? duaddyvor; ib. 1. 40 éxt 
tmr@ adoa xataidoua. Cf. above 1. 81, n. 


357- ZAwe&Y, of the paleness of the dead as often elsewhere. 

aottevyv, Mayser, Gramm. p. 295 f.: “Akkusative wie byujy xal dowry 
gehéren erst der spateren Papyrussprache an”, Crénert, Mem. Herc. 178, 5. 

xXTOVaY = Gtovoy, opp. e’tovoy, originally probably a medical term 
(P. Mimaut. 9 ioyvooy xai ebtdvynoor xata tay éydody ody). 

ad0vauoyv, cf. P. Leid. W 10, 7 dovevéoteooy xal ddvvaud@teooy iyo 
Exméumet. 


358. éx [mavtd¢ Tod clap~atos x37%¢ appears rather probable. 


359. €ws-eA%7. Moulton, Gramm. of N. T. 1 168: ‘it does not seem to 
make any difference whether &s¢ or éwc¢ dy is written’ (Blass-Debrunner § 383), 
cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 1530 xadoov attics ta omhayyva --- Ewco &In (also 1. 1546), 
but 7b. 72 dé amolvons &ow ay yonuation oot, ib. 984 ayous dy denda 
tov Yeot, P. Lond. XLVI 59 dyous ay axolvow. 

Exm@75%5%0%: cf. above 1. 71, P. Berol. no. 9909 Preis. l. 49 G@yous Gay 
éxandnoaca &0n, P. Soc. It. I no. 28, 17 és) éxandyon é% mavtds tomov xal 
maons oixias pikotoa Lopiay, etc. Dem. LIV 20: - byujs ely qooadny 
yidov oixade, éenenndjue dé meta tadd? 7 wytno. We may compare 
Theokr. Il, 50 Wo xai Aélpw idouwu, xai és tOde OOma aeQaoa / wowomévon 
ixehos hinaods &xtoote aakaiotoas. But the poet’s words remind us still 
more of the language of erotic magical prayers, addressing the Moon thus, 
Noyanie, WYSE 

poalteo mev tov ~omd? Gdev txeto, motva Lehava, 
ody O& xaxais jmavias xal maodévoy & Dalajmoto 
zat wiupay éepopno &u déuria Yeoud aoioay 
avéoos, etc. 


361. aoyetos ‘irrepressible’, ‘irresistible’, here adj., but P. Bibl. Nat. 
2442 adv. (in spite of Wiinsch, Aus einem gr. Zaubpap. p. 4): aywmyy: oxevt) 
émidv uatos oehnviaxod, dyovoa aozxétws xal GvovoidotwMs, wovonMéowmes (Pap.: 
> / \ D: / / . \ \ 
GOYETOVS HAL Gvovoltaotovs Mwovonuéoovs). P. Bibl. Nat. 2071 ++ + xai MaQauTa 
age, zai gay 9 aGYETwWS (Pap. aozetos) avumeovétms, wmiay Auéoay mM) 
bmeodéwevos (== wovonuéows). On the other hand in P. Lond. CXXI 593 we 
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have to emend dywyi) Goyetos, in conformity with our papyrus (see my treatise 
The Greek Magical Papyri in the Brit. Mus. {1923] p. 14). 

ovnuéoos, i. e. wovonugows, see the note above on dozetoc, P. Lond. 
CXXI 300, cf. avdmooy below 1. 371, n. 


362. Sépua dvov, see 1.72, n., cf. déoua édaquor, etc., 1. 329, n. Donkey’s 
skin was said to be good for sleeping and dreaming, Kyran. p.70 édy tis 
xad_evon exit Sooads 6vov ob qofeita otdé Tehoby xal vuxteowd arty uata; 
Plin., N. H. XXX 140 somnos adlicit +++ ardiolae rostrum in pelle asinina fronti 
adaligatum. In Kyran. p. 31,21 the bone of a remora fish is to be wrapped up 
in the skin of a horse. 

aiwate ctkovow wyteas. For the use of blood see 1. 323, n. 

The si/urus of the Nile was well-known in antiquity (see, é. g., Stephanus- 
fieeeweek.,s.v.; Athen. [ll 118 f, Vill 312 f.; Ail., N. a. XII 14; Plin., N, H. V 
51, VI 205, IX 44). The fish has been much used in magic and medicine: 
P. Bibl. Nat. 3095 (in the ‘Kronos-divination’, the so-called wvdAdoioy) éxidve 02 
to Yew opayvoy usta othovoov xaodias xal xdmo0v tamids (Dieterich, Abraxas 
79 quite unnecessarily corrected the word into afdovoov, and so as a rule 
do those who quote the passage). For its use in medicine see Plin., N. H. 
Index by Jan, s. v. (e.g. XXXII 131 siluri suffitu, praecipue Africi, faciliores partus 
facere dicuntur). Here the medicine of ancient Egypt paved the way, the Eg. 
nr representing the Greek (Lat.) otdovoos (see Dolger, LXOYS vol. Il 155), 
compare, e.g., Plin. XXXII 125 and 126 with Joachim, Papyrus Ebers p. 159. 
To illustrate the religious character of this river-fish Délger, 1. l., very appro- 
priately quotes P. Bibl. Nat. 2r05 on the use of eel’s blood in magic (cf. above 
1.72, n.): tT0 0& tod teogatixod ydotov (sc. xatTayoaqeta) aiuatt (so the pap.) 
éyyélews  ovusioyeta axaxia. 

But as regards the explanation of the odovoov pjtoas in our pap., the 
payjtoa (cf. 1. 286, n.) of a silurus is rather perplexing; on the other hand a fish 
called otdovgomjtoa does not exist (the plant-name Awtourtoa, however, in 


P. Bibl. Nat. 754, 3009, is quite intelligible). 


363. sxpantdsos Botavys. The plant sarapis apparently occurs here 
for the first time. 


367. Pr0o9au, cf. 352 pepawy pepewpar pepem~pa. 


368. Xo’ o’ o vv’. Below the figure of an Eros you must write ‘o’ 
eight times, and below the corresponding figure of a Psyche ‘y’, likewise 
eight times, P. Bibl. Nat. 1741. Cf. P. Leid. W 7, 28 (in a deouddvutoyv) +++ 6 
utioacs thy avayuny xai tumolay zal ty Bdoavoy ipyu o o oO x. héye 
100 Hliov Ovoua Choy ax0 tod ayeBvnowm. Dieterich (Abraxas, p. 190) thought 
that the ‘o’ might possibly mean ovoucoy, cf. ib. 3,2 eita xoQdtTHGOY y’ Tax 


, , / ~ bf 4 
Tax tax, mommvooy pwaxooy (mommvouor), avgiooy Méya, Todt Eo Ext 


jujxos, &. But if we interpret the s thrice repeated as ‘three ovoiymoi’ 
(P. Bibl. Nat. 1741 does not support Dieterich’s hypothesis that “7’ may mean 
éxutaxis) what do the one ‘A’ and the two ‘y’s’ mean? Perhaps we may 
explain the three ‘c’s’ as P. Bibl. Nat. 557 does: 2uyy) Sw Duy): ovuBodov 
deod €a@vtos agaetov (Mithraic liturgy). It should be noted that in our pa- 
pyrus as well as in P, Leid. W/./., these letters conclude the imprecatory 
address to the god, whereupon the prayer follows. At any rate they add 


emphasis to the appeal. 


369. Baroy ~oweyv, consequently the piece of skin used for the 


magic has to be rolled up, as, e.g., the sudarium in 1. 270, cf. 1. 329. 


370. ovatay, see ]. 73, n. 

%XTAVAYX*NS, prop. ‘the plant which compels’ (Liddell-Scott’s Dict. quotes 
Synes. 257 B éowmtuxai xatavdyxae ‘potions that compel to love’). This plant, 
of the vetch kind, is characterized by Diosk. IV 131 (134) Wellm. as follows: 
i mév tig eye pvdha wuxoa ads xoowvomodos, oiLay lenthy as ozotvou, 
xepahus 0& ws 6odpov BE i} éxta év ais xaomds Gmoros b0dfa@+ xauatetat 
dé Enoawouevoy sis thy yiv nal lxtivov byvéw buovobtar vexood: 10 dé 
éteoo0v, etc. Gupotéoas totooovol wes eis piltoa Gomolew, yonodar 0& abtaic 
tus Ozooakas yvvaixas. From the numerous names, enumerated by codd. 
RV, we at once see the importance of the plant in magic and religion: of 0é& 
Oauvauévn (so Wellm., the codd. dauvrauétn; cf. Aauvaueveds in magic), 
ot 0& Atovvoids, ot 6& Diootoy, of dé Oijwos, of O& xis, of O& xOOTLOY 
(xootetov? Wellm. suggests xodtadoy and refers to Athen. XV 681 e), 700- 
wyta ayaoas (so cod. R, the others Goyaods, Wellm. ‘corruptum’, suggesting 
yaoas), ot d& aoxondd.oy, “Pamaior Eofa qihixha (codd. also exda, ixda), 
ot 0& datioua, ot dé “Idfig uavovs, Aazxo. xagmaidia. This plant is of course 
not identical with the artemisia (in spite of Hopfner, Offend. I § 503), as ‘is 
evident from P. Bibl. Nat. 3199 (see my treatise Les pap. mag. gr. de Paris p. 19): 
oxev)) péhavos éy o Ost yoapew tors xaldgovs xal tO éhdvdyrioy: GotE- 
lucia jwovoxdwvos, xatavayxy, dota powixwy Nixolawy y’, etc. (cf. also 7b. 
1313). P. Lond. CXXI 547 f. émdiimy éx? dvdodxmy dovivwy xdqt isoatixor, 
@ weuty0m noid dhouéhavos éeéynépados ual xatavayxns Gdevoa, ct. ib. 
b, 4 (p.115 Ken.), an ayayyuoy aaodapiuoy (probably = amagéyioy, from 
&ouat, and not as I took it in my treatise The Mag. Pap. in the Brit. Mus. 
p. 20). Similarly in P. Lond. CXXII 73, in a charm for procuring dreams, ad- 
dressed to the sun, the ink to be used is made inter alia of yvd@ aotpucias 
ovoxdwvov xat xatavayxys. In view of this important role of the catanance 
in magic we can fully understand the contemptuous tone in which Pliny, 
N. H. XXVII 57 speaks of it: catanancen, Thessalam herbam (cf. Diosc., 1. 1.), 
qualis sit, describi a nobis supervacuum est, cum sit usus ejus ad amatoria tantum 
(this is too hyperbolical, as we can see from our present sources for the study 


of magic). Jilud non ab re est dixisse ad detegendas magicas vanitates, electam 


ee 
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ad hunc usum coniectura, quoniam arescens contraheret se ad speciem unguium milvi 


examinati. Eadem ex causa et cemos (cf. Diosc., 1. 1.) silebitur a nobis. 


370. cig TO Ca)tOu.H xUVOS vexooU. In the ‘Cerberus-magic’ of P. Bibl. 
Nat. 1883 ff. a bone from the skull of a man who has died a violent death is 
placed in the mouth of a dog modelled in wax, pitch (a ‘Cerberus’ ought of 
course to be black) or some similar material; the sides of the dog are in- 
scribed with magical characters, and the dog itself is placed on a tripod (a 
piece of papyrus inscribed with magicel names is first put on the tripod, 
underneath the dog). This procedure with a ‘Cerberus’ is apparently based 
on sorcery, like that of our papyrus, practised by means of a dog. In the 
same way a scrap of papyrus inscribed with a magical invocation and used 
for an amatorium, no. 9909 of the Berlin collection (edited by Preisendanz in 
Aegyptus 1924, 305 ff.), is put into the mouth of a mummy, Il. 14: dvéyeoé 
fMot cEeavtoy, vexvdaiumy, xai jar) Biaodycs, ahha téhecoy TH évyeyoamméeva. 
zal évmdéueva év te) otdmati cov; |. 50 xeitaL MAEG Gol TO Detoy vot OLOY, 
fa) éaons aditiy ty Kaowoa, etc. So also in Griffith-Thompson, 1. L, verso 
col. XVII 6 (‘A spell to bring a woman to a man, to send dreams’): ‘you 
write this (i. e., the magic characters indicated) on a rush-leaf, etc., you put 
it (the leaf) on the mouth of a mummy (viz., in order to dream); it brings 
a woman also: you write this name on the rush-leaf with the blood of a 
+++ (river-fish? cf. col. XXIX 26) or a hoopoe, and you put the hair of the 
woman in the leaf, and put it on the mouth of the mummy, etc.’ (at the end this 
procedure is called by the Greek name dyayiuor). In P. Leid. V 4,3 a magic 
inscription on papyrus is put into the mouth of an ape ‘that is quite black and 
has died a violent death’, to procure dreams (an éveoomomsds). For the 
mouth of the dead and for the talk of ghosts and spectres dreaded by primi- 


tive man cf. my note on the maenae caput Ov., F. Il 571 ff. in Class. Rev. 1922, 72. 


371. ad0wpov, cp. P. Lond. CXXI 300 aywyiuor avdwoor; P. Bibl. 


Nat. 1874 movody mods adytas avVdHpEpov amhdc Feoxnmevac. 


ADDITIONS. 


P. 37, 1. 7, infra. For the inscribed leg of the magic figure is to be 

. \ yv > ‘ A ce , \ > \ ‘ 
compared Apoc. 19, 16 (the new Messias) xai éyer émi tO iuatioy xal ETL TOY 
Unoov xvTO¥ 6voua yeyoaumévoy “Paotkeds Paotlémy nai xvovos xvoiwr’. 


P. 38, 1. 3, infra. For Old Egypt the question has lately been treated 
in full by H. Ranke, Die Vergottung des menschlichen Korpers bei den Aegyptern 
in Orient. Litt.zeit. 1924, no. 10, 558—564 (especially important in this connection 
is author’s showing the role that the numbers 3, 9, 18, 27, 36><2 here play). 


P. 42, supra. ‘365 parts of the body corresponded to 365 deities’, etc. 
Einenaios states that the Basilidians, who believed in the Abraxas (= ‘365’) 
as the supreme power of the universe, maintained that accordingly there were 
365 parts (uwédy) in the human body, obs éxdotm toy dvvauemy anovémecDat 
éy uédos (Epiph., Panar. XXIV). From Manichean manuscripts recently dis- 
covered in Central Asia we learn that this sect believed that there were 
thirteen great luminous forces, corresponding to thirteen parts of the body and 
thirteen vices (Thorndike, of. cit. I 383). Priscillian according to Orosius (ed. 
Migne in vol. XXXI, razr ff.) contended that each sign of the zodiac ruled 
over a special part of the human body, Aries over the head, Taurus over the 
neck, etc., moreover that the patriarchs of the twelve tribes were members 
of the soul, Reuben in the head, Levi in the heart, Judah in the breast, ete. 
(Thorndike, of. cit. I 520). — The number 72 (= 36 <2) recurs in Ps-Clem., 
Recogn. Il 42, where Peter states that God has divided the earth into 72 parts 
and that every one is governed by an angel. 

This correspondence between human soul and supreme beings, between 
rational and physical powers (‘members of the soul’) of man and elemental 
luminaries, was familiar to the world of culture before St. Paul wrote, 1. Cor. 
3,16 ob% oidate Ou vads Deod éoté xal 10 avedua tod Heod oixet év Vu, 
etc. Hildegard of Bingen in the 12th cent. exclaimed: ‘Oh. man, look at man! 
For man has in himself heavens and earth: - -’, and with religious imagination 
and mystic transport she noted the relationship of the body of man to the 
universe (Thorndike, II 153). But Shakespeare gives a still more emphatic ex- 
pression to the same sublime idea, describing Hamlet’s father in these words 
(Haml. III scene 4, 60): 

a combination and a form indeed, 

where every god did seem to set his seal 
to give the world assurance of a man: 
this was your husband! 


P. 44, 1.5, infra — ‘at his feet’, viz. Louvre, Terrac. no. 4. 
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‘P. 45, 1. 21, supra. Min of Koptos was said to have copulated with his 
own mother (Lipsius, Denkm. III 162 — this ‘autogenesis’ however Erman, 


_ Ag. Rel.” 17 takes for an argument for Min’s solar nature). 


P. 47, 1. 24, supra. ‘Headless gods’. Compare for Old Egyptian burial 
customs also Furtwangler, Séeinschneidekunst U1 252; he very appropriately 
refers to Proclus, In Plat. Theol. IV 9 p. 193 (the Weoveyoi ordered the wiota 
in an exceedingly mystical initiation to be buried ‘with their heads cut off’). — 
The sun: Pist. Soph. c. 136 describes the sun as a great dragon with its tail 
in its mouth. Test. Sal. c. VI 19 gives directions for ‘seeing the heavenly dra- 
gons dragging the chariot of the sun’. — The serpent that bites its own tail 
is derived from Phoenician art by Robert, Hermeneutik p. 101 (it is likely to 
be much older). — From magic wwe know gods with serpent-heads (P. Leid. 
V 5, 19 eioedevoetar 6 He0s OpEeomedcMmos xal AmoxoIjoetai cot), and oppo- 
sitely we find a gem representing a serpent with man’s head (Furtwangler, 
Steinschneidehunst Pl. 64, no. 24 — ‘kine Bildung, die sich nicht wiederfindet’). 
According to Herod. IV 9 the Scythians descended from a suSomaodévos — 
éyidva Oipvevs, tis ta wey AvwM ano HY yhovtay eivar yuvaxds, TH O& 
éveode Oqios —, and Aly (Volksmérchen etc. bei Herodot, p. 122) is no doubt 
right deriving this phantastic figure from popular imagination rather than from 
literary sources (as Hes., Theog. 298 f., cf. e.g. Kekrops in Attic art). As for 
such ‘syncretistic’ figures (which are so old and conventional in Oriental, Egyp- 
tian, Old Cretan art and excessively revive in syncretistic magic) we may refer, 
e.g., to P. Oxyrh. IIl 465, where the praeses of the Aquarius is described 
thus: 6 twa0¢s attod arvdoius be00s TO aQd0WAOY yovmds, Paotdijoy Exwr 
émt ts xepadijs, sic 0& taniow TedcwTOYV éywy GoEwS, atéovyas éywr 
Ovo, modas héovtos, &ywv jwayaioas 0, Ta mQedomMma yovod. Superstitious 
religion and wild imagination succeeded in uniting the most diverse animals 
and their dissimilar dvydueis into one organic being, to condense them into 
one strengthened apotropzeum. There is but one short step from amulets, such 
as those used against the evil eye (cp., e.g., the Solomon-gem, published by 
Schlumberger in Rev. é. gr. V, 1892, 80, where a roaring lion is surrounded 
by a inzoc, woihos, sific, otoovdoxapndos), to the gems published by Furt- 
wangler, of. cit. Pl. 46 (cp. ib. vol. III 114 and ‘353). But we have to be aware 
of the fact that already a sculptor like Bryaxis had represented the Cerberus 
with the heads of a dog, a lion and a wolf (not to mention the vase-painters). 
And do not ultimately the ‘syncretistic’ magical names with their endless 
compounds aim at the same effect, viz. to accumulate all possible évéoyeva 
that is latent in every single name of deities, every different syllable of 
prayers, into one monster word? But already Aristophanes and his fellow 
play-wrights were fully aware of the comical effect that such endless words 
produced on the theatre-going public. 


P. 53, 1. 1. For the use of the words dvvawic, évéoyera and others see 
J. Rohr, Der okkulte Kraftbegriff im Altertum, Philol. Suppl. vol. XVII (1924) 
I—155. Compare Kyran. (ed. de Mély-Ruelle) p. 45, 3 &et (viz. 6 yovoardewos 
ete.) dé xai diddac évepyetaus mods qidtoondoima; p. 46, 19 eet (viz. 6 Wxe- 


fos) mexEers wevylotacs; p. 54,8 7 Stvaprs Vela xal éveoyys (p. 74, 18 the 


verb évepyei). Justin, Dial. 85,1 (cp. 85,4 on ayyehou xai dvyduetc) states 
that the risen Christ became xtv'ov0s tay Ovvauewy (cp. Psalms 23 [24], 10) ; 
on the other hand the lover in Heliod. IV 7 mentions his beloved who dyAetrau 
20 dOvyduewr dco attds xaténeupa; Ovvdes are also mentioned in the 
late Coptic charm, Aegypt. Zeitschr. XXXII 46 supra. For dytywa see, e. g., 


Kyran. p. 70,1 éay tus xadevdn et doods ovov, daiuovas ob popettar obdé 


Tehoty nal vuxtepiva dvtAwaxTA; p. 31, 16 ovuntwmua (besides of par- 
TUGiA, = GUYAYTHUA VYVHTEOLVOY); P. 63, 20 Dviuwuéeryn (viz. Apodos xamjdov) 
Ta Svavettae Ouwixet; p. 59, 14 (16) and p. 77, 12 occurs the word oxdtmots 
(= oxiacua) of a disease (p. 86, 24 yoovia oxdtwots tS xEeqadrc). Curiously 
enough the word aytiteyvoc of the hostile magician has not turned up as yet 
(ayvtixetuevos in a Coptic charm, Aeg. Zeitschr. XXXIII 44). 


P. 61, 1. 4, to be added: J. L. Heiberg in Matematisk Tidsskrift (Copenh.), 
MO? Sy eelerthe 


P. 62, 1. 12; P. Bibl. Nat. 1037 Aéywr daaé 7 toeis tov Aovor. 
P. 66, 1. 28. Compare also S. Mowinckel, Psa/menstudien Il (1922), 246 ff. 


P. 68,1. 7. Conversely the magician may restore the natural order of 
things. So we read in a spell-narrative of a shaman from Arizona (Farnell, 
Evol. of Rel. 181) this joyful refrain at the end: “The world before me is re- 
stored in beauty — my voice is restored in beauty’ (to be repeated five 
times). : 


P. 69, 1.1. On Kormak see Bull and Paasche, Norsk litteraturhistorie 1 
(1925), 202 f. For the history of this topic of poetry S. Bugge’s study in Aar- 
boger for nordisk Oldkyndighed 1889, 1—88 is important (for this reference I am 
indebted to Prof. Fr. Paasche). The topic turns up once more in Celtic love 
poetry (here Prof. C. Marstrander refers to Hyde, Love Songs of Connacht 
p. 25 and 60). 


P. 76, 1. 14. For the apotropaeic use of bells see e. g. Philostr., V. Apoll. 
III 47 (ships carry bells on stem and on stern ‘against sea-monsters’), and com- 
pare the use of cymbals at the Lemuria (Ov., Fast. V 441). The little bells at 
the top of the temple of Jupiter Tonans on the Capitol had the same apo- 
tropaeic significance (in spite of Suet., Aug. gt). At excommunications bells 
are rung from Catholic churches (the different ways of ringing the church- 
bells are on the whole well worth noting). 


P. 83,1. 5, infra: cp. P. Lond. CXXI 553 Depthia = Deusda. 
P. 98, 1. 26 ‘name’, cf. Kroll, Mitt. schies. Gesellsch. fiir Volksk. 1914, 179 ff. 


P. 116 ‘holy language’. Similarly Old Cretan was a holy language on 
the isle of Panchaia, Diod. V 46 uvioloyota 0° of teoeis tO yévosg adtois 
éx Kontys tadozey, b20 Awos jynévois eis tiv Ilayyaiay, 6te xat avdoa)- 
sovs @y éPaotheve tis oixouuévns: nai tovtwy anpeta péoovor THS SrH- 
AExTOV, Oglmvbytes TK TOAAK Orauévery nao’ abtois Kentixds dvo- 
v.aCoweva. Here is indeed unbroken historic tradition. In just the same way 
Old Cretan might be said formerly to have been a ‘holy language’ in Egypt 
where in fact Cretan formulas, incomprehensible to the Egyptians themselves, 
were used for exorcizing diseases (Wreszinski, Der Londoner medizinische Pa- 
pyrus, 1912, p. 151). 
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PaoxsAAt 154, 253, 342 
paoxeAhw 154, 342 
were 5, 7 

u.epovvy 366 

LEoWTOLOL 220 

wovisew 351 


vaxyvdit -ovvopBa 229 
vats 5, 7 

VUTTOULLL 220 

vv 368 

votetAnoay 115 


Evooveo 5, 7 
opeoBatayea 155, 343 


ostp“vou. 352 
ovAcpuetavae 7, 11, 80 


ovatplcecsyyevPapoupayyns 


243 
ovaoernovyt 2, 6 


TAYOUEN 350 
TATOVET, 309 


4. 
Vocabulary. 


aipéw 223 

atow 257 
dxdtaptos 2, 1 
dxaVOWOS I51 
dxovu 263, 301, 2, 12 
ChatWOS 301 

AE 223 

dAdos 102, 159 (?), 2, 18 
ua 268 (2) 
au.Tedwos 296 

diva 302 (ava wécoy) 
dvahouu 141 
dveyxn 342, 345 
dveAhopat 138 
dvatnoutvu T09 
dvanoolCu 273 
AVATTUGSW 235 
dvatap%cow 336 
dvatéAhw 218 
dVATOAT, 239, 268 
dvapatyw 107 
dvapedcaw 109 


2 


Taptape 308 
repvapuwla 43 
repvapwla 228 
TOTAL. (235 
mvp, cf, Ind. 4 
Tupimayavul 344 
Tupimnyavas 155 
Tverywwv 344 


oaAetod 107 

ceasyyevBappapayyns 
I15 sqq., 310 

cistow 364 

OREVGOUTL 349 

goo 368 


tepnapank 351 
TETOXVOUSL 349 


gepawy 352 

PEPEMPAL 353 

PEDEewOUA 353 

PLlopaw 367 

plpxiaAt 127 

eveBevvouvt 44, 228 
pvouxevtafawd 154, 343 


Yupvevs 352 
Yprpivovd 367 
YV.OVULLAWoL 220 
younros 258 
YY AHXAUEN 366 
Cede ee ie) 


Ww, see aw) 


weweswpewp §, 1 


dvew.os 262 

dvi 70 

dvdewntwos 5, 5 

dvtpwrog 46, 225, 226, 2, r 

dvolyw 298, 315, cf. 314, 316; 
Uvvyov 355 

dvoretg 312 

avoula r41 

AVOULLOg T40 

dvtlyete 163 

arapattntos 342 

dnas 48, 268, 290 

ny Morrns 214 

ano 177, 256, 271, 206, bye) 

ATOXPOVGTIXOS 330 

arohvw 326 

aropvets 328 

aropla 220 

dmvpos 295 

dod, dedayos ? 167 

d&pyupovs 38, 278 

dotatepds 180, 257 


opsv og 270 
dosevines 83, I14, 135, 150 


5 fe 

Aoep7s 144 

7 , 

davevis 357 

dozparT 356 

*ZadAAyntov (AovvAjurtOov) 
321 

ZabvAnuntos 322 

doyetog 361 

dtovos 357 


avtds 83, 143, 179, 271, 288, 


395, 323, 324, 325, 326, 
327, 355, 357, 3,7 
avdwedy 371 
auwvy7t ete. (Copt.) 316 
Aparoew 2, 16 
Agedpos 323 
Aplotyp.t 274 


Bados 146 

Bathooy 245 

Padavetov 75, 334, 340, 3, 3 

BthAw 73, 135, 136, 199 (2), 
236, 307, 325, 329, 339, 
360 

Bucavi€e 201 

Baotfm 3, 5 

Baotheds 37, 5, r1 

Basxoouvy 5, 4 

Bazoayos (Badexxos) 235, 
246, 324, 326, 328 

BavBuCw 157 

BeAdvy, 237 

BéAttato¢ 36, 69 

Blog 222 

BAémw 269 

BouBo¢ 159 

Botavy, 283 


. PovAowat 229, 313, 319, 322 


Bovpdmy 320 
Bods 239 
Beovty, 356 
BHAos 296, 2 


Taha 327 

yarhos 158 

yéo 3, 7 

yaotip 236 

yéveots 6, 1 

yevveu) 106 

yépwv 218 

ylyvou.at 106, 259, 301 

youpua 2, ar 

yeupetov (yoxptov) 2, 38, 232 

Yexpw 2, 38, 72, 76, 102, 103, 
168, 184, 231, 257, 266, 

, 362, 364 

Yuv7| 47, 7°, 74, 226, 227, 

30r, 323, 2, 2 


¥*AatuoviomAnxtos 276 
por 

Oatuwy 138, 146, 216 
OALLWVLAKOS 143 

det 170 


=, L4'5 st 


Ocrdlocou.nt 3, 6 

dewas 5, 6 

*Szvvm 5) 2 

Say, 

Osgwos 179, £90, 355 

SE 

OLOULAt 221 

Ri 

O€PUL% 329, 362 

deau.0s 143 

Oeanotys 227 

Geyous 286 

sn oor 

dsw 156, 329 

= 

ory. 5, 6 

>> , 

ONANTHOLOS 22 

ie 

OW. 130, 162, 199, 5,6 

OtzZx0VEW) 304, 335 

z 

OlumEOAxN) TOO 

Re ad 

Otaoyjcow £43, 263 

x 

OvupviAdcom 5, 2 

x15 

OlOwp.t 44, 202 

OxASTT Lov 36 

Sie 

OwAov 157 

xh 

Owan Tr2, 148 

Bux 195 

Se 

O0S% 45, 224, 5, 10 

Se 

d0bdCw 165 

s 

doevpooe 215 

xy 

dpxzxzwy 183, 196 
; 

Ovvauts 193, 224, 

duvu) 219 

>/ 

0v0 196, 266 

dmdexa 4, 18 

Odwpeky 279 


230, 3, 4 


"Edy 307(?), 321, 2, 16 

EXUTOS I13, 150, 324 

240) 305 

éyelow 138, 146, 353 

éynepahos 3, 11 

2y~) 169, 291, 317 

euerGa, (03, T23, 776, 195, 
359; ve 170, 196, 288 

zuol Tro, 202, 304; wot 44, 
LOS IG, 152) 204, 
280, 3, 3 

zu00 149, 165, 260; 00 83, 
II4, 177, 290, 29% 

sl 294, 298, 315 

eluoaitéccspx 4, 19 

elu! 291, -302, 303, 317, 323, 
395 


¢ I, 268, 209, 290, 307, 323, 
3245 325) 329, 3545379 
PR GIS key 1 25, 

elacoyouat 355 

2% 146, 217, 239, 358, 2, 19, 

5, 10; 8 274 

éxCntéw 354 

éxmnoadw 71, 359 

ExTTWOLE 222 

éxteAgw 306 

zhapiog 320 

EXloow 234 

Zhos 336 

tuntntw 223 

Zumvpov 69, 102, 295 

tv 138, 297, 307, 321, 6, 4 


Zvdo0b0¢ 166 

evexey 143 

evorxew 5, 3 

ZEooxtCw 341, 347, 365, 4, 18 

ZEwDey 320 

rap oo.aty, 224 

PREC LOU 177 

sk 4, 138, 152, 153, 179, 
18r, 213, 205, 333, 
339 

miBovAcuon 221 

ryodwuy 178 

erloools 167 

Exivevoy 152 

sty yt 277 

tptc, see tols 

STCLTU vyyzaven 170 

Tee Uy {a 46, Se 

mz 206, 3, 

RUGKL 1375 on 212 

odouat 148 

207.00) 105 

EOWIS 149 

E0700 77, 82, 113, 149, 306, 

359; GAVE 4 

Zouthev 369 

*ETaLOWTLXOS 153 

cUUeWs 315 

evosBéw 2, 22 

ae 211 

xv e05 144 

Hy 313, 3, 4 

Zm¢ 82, 149, 306, 359 


2 ms ms Ss 
3 


19 
Tt 


a 


LOS ay HY | HH HY |e Ms He ¢ 


Ne Oc” 


Zuseva 134 

SuYvN 333) 335; 339) 353 
Cuvovitw 313 
Cuvpvouehav 103, 265 
Cuvpvoushavioy 258 
*Cuvovopsruvoy 3, 2 


Cupdtov 2, 39, 73) 103, 105, 
179, 185, 233, 267, 
271, 331 


Cw 223, 290 
Cav 325, 326 


"Hoy 84, 114, 124, 319, 360, 
4, er 

HAtaxog 211 

HAtog 212, 6,3 

Tyson 218, 331, 365 

nyo¢ 158 


Odhaccx Tog 

vavudtu 75 

DavpLxstds 134 

Jetov 295, 302, 303 

Dékw 73, 151, 292, 322; 347) 
360 

edw (2) 268 

Medg 106, 215, 299, 302, 304, 
335, 5,7 

Indvzds 83, 113, 150, 330 

Dohos 75 

Dole 238 

JuwoxetoYov 35, 161, 21 


10 


Yuex 137, 313 


Jum 140 
"Tdto¢ 5 
goxE 182 


\va 152, 156, 322, 325 
(ams 328 (cf. Ind. 7) 
loyue0s 106 

loys 224 

ly dus 6, 4. 


Katdaoos 72, 102, 268, 3, 2 (?) 
LAUDTVEVOS 4, 77 
zavoonyos 338 
ZAN OS 267 
“UIvoe 266 
zatuy 81, I10, TI4, 129, 200, 
340, 346, 356 
nanos §, 4 
ztduL05 238, 267 
naviba.g0¢ 183 
zaootn 81 
na. pntvos 6, 5 
zatexyu) 108, 180, 194, 196 
“ATH 153, 165, 218, 226, 252, 
260, 261, 297, 308, 309, 
341, 345) 347) 366, 5,9 
zataBatve 299 
zatanalw 337 
LUTAUATGW) 213 
* ZATAPT Via. 323 
LUTAVAY*N 370 
“LATAVTIKOUS 3 
KATATIV) 325 
narxogu) 247 
ZLATLOTOEDW) 299 
nara y nwt 3 
ATAPASYU 336 
XATOYOS I 
oy: 182, 2 
zAstyy, Gain) (a) [42 
Victeraa 314, 317 
xABW TOS 
ZOUWLLO [OL 


oe 


151, 305 
HOWGS 255, 347; 359, 360 
ZOLVINVEO) 293 

ZONAL Fis 8835 SO 

noneos (xozolx 2) 328 
LOTTOUAL 139 

Zxopwyy, 283 

ZOOWVOTOOLOY 283 

“0G.0E 142, 215, 217, 4, 20 
“~PATALoS B41, 348 

KOuTeW 61 

“xouvyy TAI 

APELAVVVULL 237 

owt, 332 

xoroc 312, 6, 4 


xttCw 105 

xo BaAoy 158 

zoos 44, 221, 246, 5, 8, 6 ,2 
“%9WV 157, 370 


See wea) ee 


AzpBéve 222, 223 2, 7, 21, 
23; Reabov 1, 37, 7%; 
TO2,, 134, 1978; §256, 


265; 283, 265, 372, 
321, 324, 327, 328, 
361, 2,7 

Agpva I, 37, 231, 234 

Aaumas 182 

hey) 103, 137) 162, 163, 
20r,, 212,, 284, "286; 


, 291; 297; 3975 314, 333 


héwy 6, 5 

Sa 
AtBavog 135, 2 
Alvoy 237 
Ainatve, 212 


~~! 
~~ 


Aoyog 137, 162, 163, 167, 
284, 297, 298, 314, 

. 333) 334 

AvotpapuszZzoy 178 

Ade 157, 259 


Madtotz 47 

uayaror 181 

vsilov (ulCmv) 37, 69, 134, 
161 

V4%,, 198, 260; 375, 
308, 309, 317, 348, 2,8 
UsAus 230 
usrr 284 
even 280, 322 
Uss0g 302 
ae 192, 284, 370, 2, 5, 5, 3 
og) 272 


1 
EYAG 


= 


: 
=~ Ms io} 

sca 

os 

wn 

co 

Ov 


1 
oe 


148, 057], 22%, 222, 
204, 395, 313 
ye 
UNOE 305 
S 
en dels 203 
p.7TeEx% 286, 290, 363 
’ 
ptyvup.t 266, 331, 2, 2 
5 
UYT| LOVES) 290 
UOALBos 178 
sgn 
woAt Bods Ty, a50 
V.ovonU.come 361 
Wovos 293, 204, 321 
yodha 332 
YLUSTTOLOV 306 


— 


Nat 207 

vaony, 284 
VEXO0S 370 

véog 218 

vevooyv 156 

vlan 45, 197, 226 
VUATTIXOV 35, 161, QTL 
voula 141 
vuxteols 233 
vuxttbad 265 

vuE 136, 6, 3 


EZypaive 248 
511005 75 
EvAov 296 


Oyzcopa 158 

bev 326 

ozo +++ 3,5 

olixzovsy 71 

otzog 5, 2 

olzoupevy, 217 

bAdhitog 269 

dyvow 2, 3, TT 

6y.03 266 

Oupthvoy 312 

byswog 72 

GVO 3, 39, 73, 103, 104, 
166, 192, 198, 262, 
348, 366, 3, 19, 21, 
22 (dvapa), 23, 5, 7 

6v0g 157, 362 

6606 135 

Bbwuoun 74 

oxtotioy 239 

bxdtxv 339 

6rms 2, 7 

Goxilw 153, 191, 193, 250, 
260, 307 

BeoBos 321, 325 

6g 262, 292, 302, 304, 322 

600§ 321, 347, 360, 2, 12 

GotTeAXOY 139, 256 

été (6tav) 285, 292, 313, 3, 10 

6tt 165, 195, 260, 201, 297, 
317, 341, 347, 365 

09 37, 69, 157, 161, 212; 00 
. rf IL 


Lie = me | 
Cv Cv CY CY CY 


° 


viog 5 te 


pave 166, 208, 3, 16, 4, to 


° 


° 


° 
aes 
7° 
3 
ww 
oy 
72 
S) 
Lay 
H 
cope 
BS 


odal% 73, 370 

Odt0g 41, 105, 137, 247, 201, 
297, 298, 398, 345; 2, 
6, 15, 17 

oSt™ 292, 304 

odtms 81, 168, 
295, 340 

dpvakues 5, 5 

dys 5, 6 

byA0g 275 


202, 248, 


Tlaedévocg 71 
RAxPL 223, 335 
TAPELULL 275 F 
ne 1, 46, 47, 7X, TIO, 177, 
TOI, B02; 225, 8227, 
229, 276, 354, 358, 361. 
2, 19, 5, 4,5 
mews Lr, 148 
meol 184, 2, ag 
REpLAR TOD 278, 330 
meleyu) 267 
mepinaddprne 158 
Teormovew 159 
mice 263 
RTYVV.t 269 


a 


ENAOW 139 

TAY 272, 274 

Rintw) 313 

Tlttantov 74, 268 

FALE 334, 340 

TAEvp% 355 

ZAIE6W 190 

RAyslov 3, 240 

RAYsou 76 

zAwttoy 138 

ZAodtOg 224 

zvevpx% 160, 5,5 

Wosw 1, 37,°71, 147, 229, 
276, 296, 356, 361 

novos 5, 6 

RotHptoc 284 

Rote 293 

ROTH PLoV 135 

RAYA 177, 229, 2, 19 

Reodatetov 2, 8 

xpoetprzat 2, 18 

eos 36, 46 bis, 47, 167, 195, 
200 (?), 225, 275, 304, 
322, 359, 2, 4 

Reosoatc 3, 8 

a Ss 

zo orty ut 

npoagépo Sm 

oe JGWROY 130, 214 

Pana PAT 

FOWtotOx0g 312 

RIAN 4, 77, 3, 7 

nee 2,7 

RUG 140, 153, 194, 199 


mucow) Sr, Lil, 120, 195, 
200, 292, 298, 307 


Pafooc 108 
6antw 236 
nk Su Tisee Sei) 


GEAVTTY 353 
schiv7 330, 6,6 
aehiyvtov 2a 
INYEG0Y 365 
orjatoy 273 
siono0ds 108 

Zs 

siAoveos 362 
azehog 182 
azohob 152, 270 
oxooztoc 5, 6 
SxZ0T0S 138 


— 47 — 


Gog 230 

sovdodotoy 269 

one pL 287, 327 

TRAAY LV HOE r49 

atéguvos 217 

ot7v0s 139 

StTxN) 273 

StHAT 301 

ototby 151 

atoryetov 4, 18, 19 

— 164, 325, 37° 

TeegED T42 

arp ehas 339 

TeaMEUS 136 

a3 290, 302, 303, 340; o¢ 
TOT, 293; 397) 339) 
347, 366, 5, 2; cod 9, 
16, 2625 225,285, 202, 
2, 20; gol 286, 5, ro 

ouyyevern 2, 4 

suyytyvous 202 

GVYZLAVETW 270 

avyyetw 285 

TUPUAZOS 337 

seams 363 

VTXOAGIN) T42 

Bes 221 


“I 
to 


Tacsu 154, 214, 252 


ea 
w 48, 125 

TH9EW 76 

qu: 3 370 

TAT A547, 82. TES) L1G, 


TEASE 


119, 123, 140, 144, 
TA}, 140, 250, “3 20, 
DOO 


ale 2, LO 
zxehkt (Copt.) 316 
totyoc 268 


TOm0S 354 
tPELS 182 
tptbw 284, 285, 201 


tplyoe~os 190 
tpl¢ (2m tefs) 104, 273 
toeltog 136 : } 

toanos (xara toaT0v) 234 
zvyxdvH 172, 148, 305, 3, ro 


Yyta 223 
Sdpoyxoo¢ 6, 6 
uld¢g 9, 16, 318, 5, 8 


Susts 80; Suze 260; Sudy 165 

Sooxtat.os 327 

orayen 354 

Sxvos I12, 148, 305, 3, ro 

Sxo 146, tha, 203, 294 

Sxoxzeiuevog 2, 38, 72, 102, 
232, 362 

Smoctomvyuut 151 

UnTtOS 45. 77 

Shiotoc 5, 7 


Pzyevavd 6, 2 
paoyanoy 222, 259 


gyevym 319 

gthéw 82, 112, 122, 156, 288 
wile 153 

gthos 5 

ey.oo) T64 

PAGE 356 

gotvte 156, 270 

woos 40 

golcaw g, 17, 262; 9alxtd¢ 261 
goodvas (ppdves) 235 
QVAAKTT,OLOY 159 

puhdaaw 176, 5, 8 
*oucuzActotov 283 

@uaic 83, ITT4, 150, 324 


Xatve 286 

yatow 204 

yuhxod< 2, 38, 189, 232, 237 
YAU 313 

PAOUETT 201 

YES 45, 202, 225 
YLOATYGOV 35, 2TT 

YAOTHS 72, 102, 3; 2 

750 TG, 2035, 2557 


LAO OS 357 


7elw 74, 233, 292 
yooves 48, 288, 2901 
yohos 284, 363 

7m atoy 238, 2 


KUTOY 2 
Oxeavos 3, 14 
my.o¢s 189 

Mov 140, 283 

ox 136, 365, 6, 3 
mg 288, 340, 355 
Morea 246 

Mtlov 332 


Subjects discussed (the numbers refer to pages). 


Abracadabra 135 

Agathodeemon 48 f., 86 f., 88 

Aias 40 

Aion 86 

Alchemy 100 

‘Alphabet (cf. Vowels) 47, 84 

Altar 83f. 

Amen 46, 55 

Amon 86 

Amulet 39 f., 81, 96 

Ananke 133 f. 

Angels 77 ff. 

Animals, headless 47 

Anticonceptional remedies 
118 ff., 126, 130 

Anubis-thread 92 

Aphrodisiaca, see Erotic magic 

Aphrodite 124 

Apollo 53 

Aramaic 116 

Argos Panoptes 41 

Ass, see Donkey 

Astrology 42, 48, 126ff., 120 ff. 


Baboon 127 

Backwards rot, 130 

Barley r19, 130 

Barrenness 119 ff., T24, 130 

Bascania 42 

Bath r31rf., 133 

Baubo 47 

Bell 76, 142 

Bes 48, 53 

Binding 32 

Bird 82 

Black 50, 93 

Blood (cf. Menses) 50 f., 60, 
99, 99, 137 

Body, Parts of the 37 ff. 

Booming 32 

Breast 41 

Bricks 63 

Bronze 33, 92 

Butter 105 


Calumny 35, 43, 64, 66 
Castration 47 

Catanance 138 
Catastrophes of nature 99 
Cerberus 130 

Chains 71, 112 

Chemistry 92 

Chnuphis (Chneph) 49 
Clean roo 

Cock 54, 75) 91, 97 
Colour, see Black, Red ete. 
Conception to4 

Coptic 116 

Coronopus 1o4 
Corybantes 76 
Cosmogony 45 

Cow 98 


5. 


Crossways 95 
Crow 50, 103 
Cursing 36 
Cybele 74, 75 
Cymbals 75 
Cypress 108 


Dactyls 06 

Decapitation 47 

Demons 52, 54, 62, 102 

Dionysos 42, 56, 63, 745 76 

Diseases 53 

Dog 74, 139 

Donkey 33, 50f., 59, 74, 126, 
137 : 

Doorposts 60 

Doors, Opening of 111 ff., 117 

Doves 82 

Doxology 108 f. 

Dung 124 


Earth rrq4f. 

Earthquake 66 

Earwax 130 

East 73, 93 

Eggs 63, 99, 103 

Fileithyia 53 

Element 51 

Entrails to4 

Enumeration 88, 89 f. 

Erotic magic 49, 54, 58,60, 61, 
71,98, 99, ro4(bis),105,106, 
To7l., 122; 129, DSL rey 

Eumenids 97 

Excrements (cp. Faeces) 124 

Eye 41, 46 f. 


Faeces 60 

Female, see Male 

Female member 95 

Fetters 71 

Fever 48 (quartan), 125 

Fifty nine too 

Figures, magical 33, 37 ff, 
46 ff., 50, 64, 81 ff, 84, 92, 
99, 100 

Fire 48, 49, 58, 59, 65, 73, 82, 
93, 104 

First born (bred etc.) 113 

Five 60 

Flute 75 

Four 59, 61, 84 

Fourteen 37f., 62 

Fresh 61 

Frog 59, 90, 93, 121 f., 123 

Furies 81, 83 


Gaia 45, 127 

Gall 64, 104 

Galloi 74, 75 

Genitals 1o2, 105, 122 
Gnosticism 50, 1 


Goat 93 

Gold 33, 43 

Gorgoneion 41 

Grammar: % for € 122; tor oO 
56, 133, 136; for at 92; for 
au 54; ¢ for a 81, for a 72} 
7, for ¢, for at 102; tfor 2 83, 
for ot 55; © for © 46; 17 
for ot 1395; w for o toz)) 
136; at for ¢ 76; ov for v 
go; A for p11. 332; vA118; 
vu. before lab. 118; + for 
117; 0 for t 90; 39 for ot 
54; y for x 83; tv for tov ror; — 
regressive assimilation 83 
(Add.), 132; elision 108; me- 
tathesis of A 106, of 9 98; IIL 
decl. ace. sing. -%v 60; 136; 
nom. plur. ¢¢ = %¢ 81; tO for 6 
94; .0u for wot 80; temporal 
augment dropped rio; gen. 
part. 123 

Guards 86 


~ 


Hades 62, 63, 73 

Hair 54, 93 

Hand, helping 97 

Hawk 81 

Head 46, 59, 81, 82 

Headless demons 47 f. 

Heart 54 

Hecate 67, 81, 82, 84, 95, mre 

Heliopolis 56 

Helios (see Sun) 59 

Henbane, see Hyoscyamus 

Hephaistos 82. 

Heracles 36 

Hermes 32, 34, 92, 93, 100, 
117, 130 

Honey 105 

Horoscope 21, 153 

Horus 34, 35, 37, 81, 82f, 
84 fray 4 

Hyoseyamus I10, 122 

Iahve 57, 83 ul 

lao 38, 47, 52, 54, 83, 110 

Ibis 64 

Impotency 53 

Incense 115 

Ink 50, 90, 93, 138 

Inscriptions as amulets 37 f., 41 

lo 38, 49, 78 

Iron 56 : 

Isis 69, 64 f.,O%y Qa amos, riy 


Key 82 
King 43 
Knife 33 
Kronos 63, 71 


Laconicum 52, 133 


Lamp 56, 132 


Language (holy, ritual) 116 


Lawlessness 63, 65 ff. 

Lead 32 

Left hand 96 

Libanos 59 

Linen 92, 96 

Lion 47, 82 

Living 122 

Local (foreign) plants etc. 92 


Magic words, see Index ; 

Magnet 92, 96 

Magpie 103 

Male 113, 129 

Mare 123 

Mars 130 

Matriarchy 44 f. 

Matrix 105, 137 

Medicine (magical) 32, 50, 52, 
57, 58, 61, 71, 80, 85, 88, 
Bieeras, £04, 105, IT3, 
Pied. crS8 i, 122, r24f., 
126, 129 

Menses (menstrual blood) 
PEO u,, 121 

Mercury 130 (see Hermes) 

Metal 32, 33, 43 

Michael 77f., rr1 

Milk 123 

Min 56, 59, 103 

Mithras, Mithraism 54, 55, 87, 
133 

Month 80 

Moon 64, 93. 126 ff., 130 

Mud 60, 63 

Male 33, 126, 131 

Music 75 f., 142 

Mycenzean 82 

Myrrh 132 f. 

Mysteries 81, 96 

Mythology and magic 41, 106 


Name 37 ff., 40, 65 ff., 98f., 
113 

Nature (order of) 67, 132, 142 

Navel, navel-string 113 

Necessity, see Ananke 

New 100, 113 

Nike 83 

Nine 61 

Ninety nine 79 

North 34, 67, 94 

Numbers, see Three, Four etc. 

Numbers (magical) ro1 


Odd numbers 96, 129 
Odin 4o 

Orientation 93 

Orphicism 63, 66, 75, 134 
Oseberg-ship 95 

Osiris 38, 87, 93, 133 


Ox, see Cow 
Owl 99 


Palindrome 94 

Palm tree ror 

Paper 50 

Pelusium 56 

Penelope 106 

Phallos (penis) 60, 121 

Pigeon 124 

Plants 92, 138 

Poseidon 53, 73 

Potsherd 95 

Prayer 46, 58, 59, 61, 62, 88, 
92, 94 

Prognostication 128 


Raven 1to4 

Ray (electric) ro4 

Red 93 

Red Sea 57 

Repetition 55, 58, 61, 62 
Rhetoric 68, 74, 89 

Right hand 96 126, 135 
Ring 48, 56, 87, 91, 93, 112 
Rising sun (moon) 85, 93 
Runic inscriptions 40, 134 


Sabaoth 50 

Sabazios 75 

Sacrifice 97 

Saliva 124 

Sarapis (plant) 137 

Saturn 32, 130 

Searabee 88 

Seal, sealing 4of., 82 

Sechmet 83 

Semen virile 119 

Septuagint 55, 57, 109 

Serpent 46, 471., 49, 54, 59, 
81, 86 

Seth (cp. Typhon) 34, 37, 47, 
59, 51, 52) 55) 56, 57 

Seven 97, OL I., 63, 78, 80, 
82, 84, 86, 93 

Seventy two 42 

Shot of the demons 52 f. 

Silurus 137 

Silver 43 

Six Ior 

Skin 123, 125, 126, 137, 138 

Slander, see Calumny 

Slave 55 

Smyrna 63, 102, 132, 133.135 

Sodom 107, 109 f. 

Sounds 74 

South 87, 94 

Sow (white) 56 

Sphinx 59 

Spleen 91 

Staff 53 


Stag 125 

Stethocephalic images 47 

Stones 103 

Style 33 

Stylistic character (cp. Rheto- 
ric) 58, 68 ff., 107, 108 ff. 

Substance 51 

Sudarium 100 

Sulphur 64, 107 

Sun 42, 47 f., 61, 64, 87, 
84 ff., 93 


Taboo 36 

Tattoo g3o9f. 

Ten 84 

Testicles 96, 105 

Thirty three 96 

Thirty six 39, 41, 42 

Threatening 34, 35 f. 

Three (thrice, cp. nine, six) 
55, 60, 62, 70, 73, 80, 8r, 
82, 84, 86, 93, 94, TOT, 113 

Throwing (of stones, sacrifice 
etc.) 97 

Thumb 76 

Toad, see Frog 

Torch 81 

Torpedo 1o4 

Trepanning 129 

Triangular 84, 95 f. 

Twelve 86 (cp. 20) 

Twenty 96 

Twenty seven 61, 77 

Two (Twice) 59, 93 

Tyche 87 

Typhon (cp. Seth) 33 f., 35, 
37 ff., 47, 63, 117 


Umor 123 
Universe 41 f. 
Uterus 121 


Venus 53 

Vesta 74 

Vetches 119, 131 

Victory 83 

Vine 107 

Vinegar 60 

Vowels (cp. Alphabet) 34, 48, 
82, 84, 96 

Vulture 82 

Vulva 123 


Wall (writing on) roo 
West 73, 94 

Whip 52, 54, 82 

White 50 

Womb 105 

Wood (different sorts of) 107 


Zodiac 41, 86, 129 
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a0: 3 ~ YTS ry RIS 
1. 179 &m” avtod Cadtov povovahouv ti de 


Perens. 6, | 1: 16, i. e. A.D. 155.. Prof. J. Fr. Scuroeter has kindly 
computed the correct position of the heavenly bodies indicated in the horoscope, 
* and his results are these (somewhat discrediting the accuracy of our horoscope) : 


March 11. (= 15 Phamenoth), 155 A. D., rst hour: 


. ke / 

Sun Pisces TOM mLO;2 
. @) / 

Mercury Pisces Ay OKs) 
. 12) / 

Venus Aquarius 18 45,6 
5 3 / 

Mars Aries BE BIS 
. . ¢ / 

Jupiter Libra BP) 
. a / 

Saturn Virgo I5 24,0 
. / 

Moon Scorpio Lye 


Horoscopus Capric. (rising 2" 46"). Prof. Schroeter adds that the moon 
full on March 6., it quartered on the following 13th. 
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. 6 infra and. 

. 20 also. 

1. 2t Bertholet. 

HOCH OT 

1. 4 infra: According to Celsus there were — as stated above, p. 39 — etc. 
2 protomystes. 

l. 3 in deep reverence of the deity invoked. 
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